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INTRODUCTION 


There  is  no  section  of  our  coast  more  replete  with  historic 
and  romantic  associations  than  that  of  New  England.  From 
the  state  line  of  New  York  to  the  St.  Johns  River,  which  sep¬ 
arates  Maine  from  Canada,  there  is  scarcely  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  or  a  single  town,  city  or  village  which  has  not  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  and  development  of  New 
England.  It  was  on  this  coast  that  the  first  English  setdement 
in  continental  America  was  established;  it  was  on  the  New 
England  coast  that  the  sea-weary  company  on  the  Mayflower 
first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  Here  the  first 
ships  built  in  America  were  launched;  from  New  England’s 
coast  towns  Yankee  ships  set  sail  for  distant  ports  and  paved 
the  way  for  our  vast  foreign  trade  and  our  one-time  proud 
merchant  marine.  Here  were  established  the  greatest  deep-sea 
fisheries  in  the  world,  the  whaling  industry  in  which  America 
led  all  other  nations,  and  the  innumerable  mercantile  in¬ 
dustries — the  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  the  factories  and  the 
foundries  which  brought  lasting  prosperity,  and  it  was  in  the 
coastal  towns  of  New  England  that  the  earliest  conflicts  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  took  place.  Adventurers  and  Puritans, 
Quakers  and  witches,  Indians  and  planters,  soldiers  and  sea¬ 
men,  patriots  and  zealots,  dissenters  and  bigots,  trappers  and 
hunters,  explorers  and  husbandmen,  merchants  and  ship- 
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wrights,  jfishermen  and  pirates,  smugglers  and  privateers, 
heroes  and  scoundrels,  financiers  and  captains  of  industry — 
all  have  played  conspicuous  parts  in  the  history  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  coast  towns.  Through  the  pages  of  the  past  their  ghosts 
stalk — a  motley  array,  invisible  but  vital,  and  all  leaving  the 
indelible  impress  of  their  lives  and  deeds  upon  the  coast  and 
coastwise  towns  of  New  England.  Quite  aside  from  historical 
and  romantic  associations,  quaint  old  traditions,  centuries-old 
homes  and  buildings,  deserted  wharves  and  forgotten  in¬ 
cidents,  the  coast  of  New  England  holds  a  vast  amount  of 
interest  and  of  lure.  There  are  also  manifold  attractions  for 
those  who  care  only  for  the  present  and  not  at  all  for  the  past, 
and  who  seek  New  England’s  wave  kissed  beaches,  its  great 
seaside  hotels,  its  garish,  noisy,  crowded  resorts,  its  yacht  clubs 
and  sports,  its  summer  gayety  and  its  modern  busy  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  rather  than  sleepy  villages,  quaint  fishing  ham¬ 
lets,  quiet  secluded  coves,  wave-lashed  rocky  ledges  and  the 
tales  of  ancient  mariners  and  farmer-fishermen. 

Although  countless  thousands  of  visitors  flock  to  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  shores  and  shore  resorts  each  summer,  although  many 
more  thousands  follow  famous  Route  i  along  New  England’s 
coast,  yet  few  have  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  towns 
and  villages  wherein  they  pass  their  vacations  or  throfigh 
which  they  travel.  For  that  matter,  many  of  the  townspeople 
themselves  know  little  of  the  romance  and  lure  in  the  history 
of  their  homes  and  vicinity. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  bring  to  light  many  a  for¬ 
gotten  incident,  many  a  little  known  occurrence,  many  a 
fragment  of  overlooked  history  and  many  a  romance  of  New 
England’s  coast,  as  well  as  to  picture  the  present  day  lure  and 
beauty  of  the  towns  and  cities  along  New  England’s  shores. 

It  is  not  intended  as  a  history,  neither  is  it  a  guide  book, 
for  both  histories  and  guide  books  are  legion.  While  of  neces¬ 
sity  it  contains  no  little  history,  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  out 
the  odd,  little-known  and  romantic  incidents  of  the  past,  and 
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to  link  them  with  the  present,  rather  than  to  quote  dates  and 
describe  battles  and  retell  stories  of  historical  events  which  are 
familiar  to  every  schoolchild. 

If  the  true  New  Englanders,  and  especially  those  of  the 
coast,  have  one  common  fault,  or  rather  I  might  say  charac¬ 
teristic,  it  is  their  intense  and  inherent  patriotism  and  love  of 
New  England.  They  may  rant  and  rave  at  New  England’s 
climate  and  its  politics,  they  may  decry  Puritanism  and  con¬ 
servatism,  and  they  may  abandon  their  ancestral  homes  and 
native  soil  in  favor  of  far  distant  corners  of  the  earth.  But  let 
any  one  speak  scathingly  of  New  England  or  of  Yankees,  or 
praise  the  beauties  or  other  features  of  another  land,  and  in¬ 
stantly  the  New  Englander  is  up  in  arms.  New  England  he 
will  declare  is  God’s  Country,  with  no  place  on  earth  to  com¬ 
pare  with  its  beauties,  its  fertility,  its  resources,  its  industries, 
its  institutions,  its  attractions  and  its  cooking.  He  will  laud  its 
native  sons  and  daughters  as  the  salt  of  the  earth,  possessing 
every  virtue  and  scarcely  a  vice,  and  be  ready  with  a  for¬ 
midable  array  of  arguments  and  facts  in  proof  of  this  at  the 
tip  of  his  tongue. 

No  one  can  really  blame  New  Englanders  for  this  fault — if 
fault  it  is — for  New  England  formed  the  nucleus  of  our  nation. 
More  famous  men  and  women  have  been  born  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  any  other  section  of  our  country,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  industry  or  a  business  in  the  United  States  which 
was  not  “first”  in  New  England.  Also,  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  find  any  portion  of  this  world  where  there  is  more 
varied  or  beautiful  scenery.  There  are  few  stretches  of  coast 
where  one  may  find  a  greater  variety  of  shores,  more  lovely 
beaches,  more  rugged  picturesque  ledges,  more  imposing  wave- 
worn  cliffs,  more  delightful  islands,  more  secure  harbors  and 
land-locked  coves,  out-jutting  capes  and  mountains  rising  from 
the  sea,  all  combining  to  form  the  New  England  coast. 

Being  myself  a  New  Englander  by  birth,  it  might  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  I,  too,  am  prejudiced  in  New  England’s  favor.  I 
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do  not  think  this  is  the  case.  Having  from  early  boyhood  spent 
many  years  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  being  per¬ 
sonally  familiar  with  its  every  nook  and  corner,  and  having 
traveled  long  and  far  to  distant  lands  and  over  many  a  sea, 
I  feel  that  I  am  impartial  and  competent  to  judge. 

While  I  love  the  tropics  and  their  color,  the  swaying  palms 
and  the  deep  jungles;  while  I  know  the  inexplicable  fascina¬ 
tion  and  the  intangible  beauty  of  vast  deserts,  the  overpow¬ 
ering  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the  snow-capped  Andes,  yet 
to  me  there  is  no  spot  where  so  much  and  so  many  of  Nature’s 
attractions  are  crowded  into  one  small  area  as  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  or  where  there  is  a  more  fascinating  and  varied,  as  well 
as  romantic  coast.  To  describe  in  detail  all  of  the  two  thousand 
and  more  miles  of  New  England’s  shores,  even  to  mention  all 
of  its  hamlets,  villages,  towns  and  cities  would  require  not 
one  but  many  volumes. 

I  may  be  criticised  for  having  devoted  litde  more  space  to 
the  great  cities  than  to  the  smaller  towns  of  the  coast.  But 
to  treat  New  Haven,  Providence  or  Boston  fully  and  ade¬ 
quately  would  be  impossible  in  a  book  covering  the  entire 
coast  of  New  England.  Besides,  these  great  cities  are  far  better 
known  and  are  more  familiar  to  the  public  than  the  smaller 
ports,  while  their  romantic  and  historical  interests  and  associa¬ 
tions  are  no  greater  than  those  of  many  a  tiny  village.  Even 
if  space  permitted  me  to  mention  every  detail  and  interesting 
incident  of  the  New  England  shores  and  shore  towns,  it  would 
be  inadvisable  to  do  so.  If  nothing  were  left  untold  there 
would  be  nothing  remaining  for  my  readers  to  discover  for 
themselves.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  arouse  a  greater 
interest  in  New  England’s  shores,  to  bring  before  the  public 
the  fascination,  the  romance  and  the  attractions  of  the  coast 
and  to  create  a  desire  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  shores  and  the  shore  towns  of  historic  old  New  England. 
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Chapter  I 


T^he  Qateway  to 
TSiew  Cngland 


Greenwich,  the  first  town  in  Connecticut  as  one  travels 
eastward  from  Manhattan,  and  “The  Gateway  to 
New  England”  as,  its  people  publicize  it,  is  not  at  all 
a  typical  New  England  town. 

Although  state  lines  may  be  purely  imaginary,  and  while 
geological  formations,  hills  and  valleys,  mountains  and  plains, 
forests  and  flora  are  not  respecters  of  man-made  boundaries, 
yet  there  are  indescribable  or  inexplicable  characters  or  fea¬ 
tures  that  form  an  atmosphere  which  in  some  intangible  way 
seem  to  differentiate  one  state  from  another.  Today,  one  has 
only  to  observe  the  license  plates  of  automobiles  in  order  to 
learn  which  state  one  is  in,  even  if  one  fails  to  notice  the  sign¬ 
boards  notifying  all  and  sundry  that  they  are  about  to  enter 
another  state,  and  setting  forth  the  traffic  rules  and  regulations 
thereof.  License  plates  on  cars  are  of  little  value  in  this  respect 
when  one  enters  Connecticut  at  Greenwich,  for  there  are  as 
many  if  not  more  automobiles  with  New  York  licenses  as  with 
those  of  the  Nutmeg  State. 

This  is  not  surprising,  for  Greenwich  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  are 
members  of  New  York’s  socially  and  financially  elect.  In  fact 
Greenwich  might  appropriately  be  termed  the  Millionaires’ 
Town,  for  it  boasts  more  than  fifty  millionaires  residing  within 
its  municipal  limits. 

Because  of  this,  and  the  fact  that  Greenwich  was  for  a  long 
period  of  its  history  under  the  Dutch  rule  of  New  Amster- 
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dam,  the  town  has  lost  much  of  the  true  New  England  atmos¬ 
phere  which  it  may  once  have  possessed. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Greenwich  is  a  very  beautiful 
town.  There  are  splendid  palatial  homes,  exclusive  shops,  ex¬ 
pensive  hostelries  with  imposing  and  magnificent  doormen, 
elm-shaded  streets,  velvety  lawns,  lovely  grounds,  motor  cars 
which  are  ambulatory  palaces,  and  all  that  goes  to  the  making 
of  a  charming,  ultra-expensive  and  exclusive  residential  town 
for  tired  business  men.  But  there  are  many  sections  of  Green¬ 
wich  which  are  delightfully  rural,  attractive,  and  quite  free 
from  the  atmosphere  of  wealth  and  sophistication  so  obvious 
in  the  portions  of  the  town  seen  by  the  average  person  when 
passing  through  the  place. 

Also,  there  is  Old  Greenwich,  the  site  of  the  original  settle¬ 
ment  beside  Long  Island  Sound,  with  its  quiet  crooked  roads, 
its  old  houses  and  salt  ponds,  its  mingled  odors  of  marshland 
and  seaweed,  and  the  fine  old  Ross  Ferris  House  which  is 
much  the  same  today  as  when  built  in  1750. 

Settled  in  1640  by  men  from  the  New  Haven  Colony,  Green¬ 
wich  Point,  or  as  the  Indians  called  it,  Monakewego,  was 
bought  from  the  four  chiefs  for  twenty-five  coats. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  coming  events  might  have 
cast  their  shadows  four  centuries  before  their  arrival.  Yet  it  is 
a  somewhat  strange  and  significant  fact  that  Manhattan  Island 
was,  traditionally  at  least,  purchased  for  liquor.  The  redmen 
where  New  Haven  now  stands  demanded  tableware  and  cut¬ 
lery  in  exchange  for  their  land,  and  the  Indians  whose  terri¬ 
tory  was  destined  to  become  a  center  of  dress  and  fashion 
preferred  “fine  coats”  as  payment  for  their  real  estate  transfer! 

Although  there  were  several  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen  in 
the  party  who  landed  at  Greenwich  Point  in  1640,  apparently 
the  deal  with  the  Indians  was  engineered  by  Robert  Feaks 
alone.  In  the  old  documients  it  is  recorded  that  Greenwich 
Point  was  “Ye  perticaler  purchase”  of  Elizabeth  Feaks,  Rob¬ 
ert’s  wife,  who  was  the  widow  of  Henry  Winthrop,  son  of 
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Governor  Winthrop  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Point  was  known  as  Elizabeth  Neck. 

Perhaps  the  Indians  discovered  that  the  twenty-five  “fine 
coats”  were  shoddy,  or  it  may  have  been  some  other  sharp 
practices  and  the  usual  disregard  of  the  natives’  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  white  men  which  led  to  trouble. 

At  all  events,  the  originally  friendly  Indians  became  hostile, 
and  in  order  to  protect  themselves,  the  setders  swore  allegiance 
to  the  Dutch  at  Port  Amsterdam  in  1642,  and  Greenwich  be¬ 
came  a  Dutch  Manor. 

The  principal  Indian  village  at  that  period  was  on  the  north 
of  the  Post  Road,  opposite  the  old  cemetery  just  beyond 
Greenwich,  where  one  enters  the  village  of  Cos  Cob,  named 
after  the  tribal  chief,  Ko-eus-ko-op,  who  is  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  beside  the  river. 

Although  Cos  Cob  is  mainly  celebrated  for  the  marine  mo¬ 
tors  manufactured  in  the  village,  it  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  terrible  and  inhuman  acts  in  the  entire  history  of 
our  country,  when  hundreds  of  Indian  women  and  children 
were  deliberately  roasted  alive  by  the  white  men. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  local  Mianus  Indians  were  peace¬ 
able  and  friendly  when  the  first  settlers  arrived  on  the  scene, 
but  the  Dutch  traders  supplied  them  with  rum  and  robbed 
them  when  they  were  drunk,  and  the  English  cheated  them, 
violated  the  Indian  women  and  helped  themselves  to  the 
redmen’s  property. 

From  friends  the  tribesmen  were  transformed  to  deadly 
enemies,  and  in  1643,  a  party  of  warriors  attacked  the  settle¬ 
ments,  burned  several  barns,  drove  off  the  cattle  and  killed 
one  or  two  white  men.  For  a  year  thereafter  hostilities  con¬ 
tinued,  until  in  February  1644,  Captain  John  Underhill,  who 
had  been  exiled  from  Massachusetts  and  had  joined  the 
Dutch,  and  Ensign  Hendrick  Van  Dyck,  assembled  a  large 
body  of  men  and  at  dead  of  night  surrounded  the  village  of 
chief  Ma-eu-en  Ma-eu-no  (corrupted  to  Mianus)  on  Strick- 
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land  Plains.  Taken  completely  by  surprise  (for  despite  fic¬ 
tion  to  the  contrary  the  Indians  never  attacked  or  fought  at 
night  until  they  learned  the  trick  from  the  white  men),  yet 
they  fought  valiantly  to  protect  themselves  and  their  families. 

But  they  hadn’t  a  chance.  Blazing  firebrands  were  thrown 
upon  the  huts,  and  in  a  moment  the  village  was  a  roaring 
furnace.  Not  an  Indian  survived.  Nearly  one  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  perished  in  the  flames  or  were  shot 
down  as  they  tried  to  escape,  yet  the  white  murderers  de¬ 
clared  that  not  a  single  cry  or  scream  came  from  the  lips  of 
the  doomed  Indians. 

For  years,  the  ashes  of  the  village  and  the  incinerated 
bodies  of  the  tribe,  utterly  exterminated  in  a  few  hours,  re¬ 
mained  a  blackened  pyre  marking  the  holocaust,  and  even 
today,  or  until  very  recently  at  least,  one  may  still  see  a  low 
sward-grown  mound  breaking  the  level  surface  of  the  land, 
the  common  grave  of  the  hundreds  of  victims  of  the  awful 
tragedy. 

But  to  return  to  Greenwich  itself.  Just  before  entering  the 
town  one  crosses  the  Byrum  River  which  forms  a  portion  of 
the  states’  boundary.  In  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
when  the  British  were  in  possession  of  New  York  City,  the 
river  formed  the  limits  of  the  “neutral  ground.”  Long  before 
then  it  had  served  as  the  headquarters  of  the  earliest  known 
New  York  bootleggers  who  peddled  rum  to  the  Indians,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  stream  became  known  as  the  “Buy 
rum  River.” 

Just  beyond  the  Byrum,  the  Post  Road  climbs  the  steep 
Toll  Gate  Hill  where,  in  the  days  of  post-chaises  and  stage¬ 
coaches,  it  often  became  necessary  for  the  passengers  to  alight 
and  walk  up  the  grade.  Not  infrequently  thev  were  obliged 
literally  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  order  to  aid 
the  weary  horses  to  toil  up  the  slope  to  Horseneck,  as  the 
summit  of  the  hill  was  called. 
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Here,  almost  opposite  the  imposing,  I  might  even  say 
overwhelming,  Pickwick  Arms  Hotel,  is  the  site  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  old  Mead  Tavern  wherein  General  Putnam  quaffed 
many  a  glass  of  grog,  and  where  he  and  his  fellow  officers 
planned  ways  and  means  of  bedeviling  the  Red  Coats. 

It  was  in  the  Mead  Tavern,  too,  that  General  Tryon  had 
his  headquarters  during  his  raid  in  1779.  It  is  said  that  as 
the  hated  General  was  dining  in  the  Tavern,  some  daring 
American  fired  at  him  through  the  window,  the  bullet  pass¬ 
ing  so  close  to  Tryon’s  head  that  he  not  only  dropped 
knife  and  fork  and  forgot  his  meal,  but  ordered  an  imme¬ 
diate  retreat.  How  different  would  have  been  the  history  of 
the  Revolution  had  the  Yankee’s  bullet  been  a  trifle  better 
aimed! 

Of  course,  in  the  minds  of  most  persons,  the  name  of 
Greenwich  is  inseparably  linked  with  “Old  Put,”  for  it  was 
here  that  General  Israel  Putnam  made  his  famous  getaway 
from  the  British  by  galloping  at  break-neck  speed  down  the 
hill. 

The  old  Knapp  Tavern,  wherein  the  white-headed  General 
was  shaving  when  the  British  arrived,  still  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Post  Road  half  way  between  Maple  Avenue 
and  Old  Church  Road.  Now  known  as  the  Putnam  Cottage, 
and  serving  as  the  headquarters  of  the  local  D.A.R.,  it  con¬ 
tains  many  relics  and  antiques  associated  with  Putnam.  It 
was  almost  exacdy  opposite  this  old  tavern  that  Old  Put 
made  this  spectacular  escape,  and  not  down  the  hill  beyond, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  road  where  the  “historic  stone 
steps”  are  pointed  out  as  those  adown  which  the  General  gal¬ 
loped  on  that  epochal  morning. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  steps  were  chiseled  in  1902  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road,  and  they  serve  merely  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  event.  At  the  time  when  Putnam  escaped  in 
such  spectacular  manner  from  the  British,  the  Horseneck 
Chapel  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  present  road  opposite 
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the  Knapp  Tavern,  and  to  afford  a  short  cut  for  pedestrians, 
there  was  a  roughly-made  footpath  with  a  few  stepping- 
stones  leading  up  the  hill.  The  only  “stone  steps”  which  were 
trod  by  the  hoofs  of  Putnam’s  steed  were  a  few  of  these 
uneven  stones  in  the  pathway  which  he  crossed  on  his  diag¬ 
onal  course  down  the  hill. 

For  that  matter,  the  Post  Road  has  been  cut  through  and 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  all  who  travel  Route  i,  un¬ 
questionably  follow  by  automobile  much  of  the  identical 
course  followed  by  Old  Put  on  horseback. 

Even  if  hard  fact  must  destroy  a  bit  of  the  theatrical  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  General’s  mad  dash  for  freedom,  it  was  exciting 
and  daredevilish  enough.  While  there  are  several  versions  of 
the  story,  some  of  which  are  largely  fictional,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  actual  facts,  for  Colonel  Ebenezer  Mead, 
who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  a  house  that  is  still  stand¬ 
ing,  happened  to  be  in  his  doorway  at  the  time  and  so  wit¬ 
nessed  the  entire  episode. 

Putnam  unquestionably  was  standing  before  his  mirror  in 
the  Tavern,  his  jowls  well  lathered  and  razor  in  hand,  when 
word  of  the  approaching  British  reached  him.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  bluff  and  jovial  old  soldier  had  been  making 
a  merry  night  of  it,  though  whether  in  the  Hobby,  in  Meads 
or  in  the  Knapp  Tavern  is  open  to  question,  for  it  was  nine 
o’clock  when  an  officer  drew  up  at  the  tavern  door,  flung 
himself  from  his  vended  steed,  and  dashing  into  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  room  reported  that  a  large  body  of  British  troops  were 
approaching. 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  the  military  activities  and 
the  attempts  made  to  repel  the  enemy,  which  followed.  De¬ 
spite  the  destruction  of  the  Byrum  River  bridge  by  the  Con¬ 
tinentals,  and  their  musketry  and  artillery  fire,  the  British 
came  on,  and  realizing  that  it  was  hopeless  to  battle  openly 
with  such  a  superior  force,  Putnam  ordered  his  men  to  scat¬ 
ter  to  the  woods  while  he  raced  to  Stamford  for  reenforce- 
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merits.  It  was  then,  when  he  galloped  along  the  Post  Road 
towards  Stamford,  that  the  British  troopers  recognized  him 
and  started  in  pursuit.  A  corpulent  man,  weighing  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  at  that  time  sixty-one  years 
of  age,  the  general  was  seriously  handicapped  in  the  race 
for  liberty.  The  British  cavalrymen  were  rapidly  gaining  and 
were  close  on  his  heels.  Then,  when  his  capture  seemed  cer¬ 
tain,  the  Red  Coats  were  amazed  to  see  the  old  man  wheel 
his  horse  abruptly  and  vanish  over  the  brow  of  the  steep  hill. 
Checking  their  chargers  at  the  brink,  they  watched  the  Gen¬ 
eral  go  sliding,  slipping,  plunging  down  the  slope.  Not  one 
dared  follow,  but  raising  their  muskets  they  fired  again  and 
again.  But  he  was  moving  rapidly,  zig-zagging  back  and 
forth,  and  formed  a  difficult  target  to  hit.  One  bullet,  how¬ 
ever,  passed  through  his  hat,  knocking  it  from  his  head,  and 
turning  in  his  saddle  and  shaking  his  fist:  “Damn  ye!”  he 
shouted  as  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  with  white 
hair  flying  in  the  wind  galloped  for  Stamford. 

Stamford,  the  goal  of  Old  Put’s  wild  dash,  and  the  home 
of  Yale  Locks,  which  by  the  way  were  invented  by  Lineus 
Yale  of  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  where  they  were  manufactured 
until  1861,  holds  little  of  great  historic  or  romantic  interest. 
In  days  long  gone  it  was  a  rather  important  port,  and  at  one 
period  there  were  several  whaling  ships  hailing  from  Stamford. 

Built  like  Rome  on  seven  hills,  Stamford  was  founded  in 
1640  by  Captain  Turner  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  who,  in 
consideration  of  a  number  of  hats,  coats,  blankets  and  other 
sundries,  received  a  deed  for  the  land  from  the  local  Indians. 
It  was  not  until  a  year  later  that  a  settlement  was  established 
by  twenty-nine  colonists  from  Wethersfield.  Apparently  they 
were  a  difficult  lot,  for  having  been  practically  forced  to  leave 
the  town  on  the  Connecticut  owing  to  quarrels  with  their 
fellows,  they  no  sooner  setded  down  at  Stamford  than  they 
commenced  having  trouble  with  the  New  Haven  Colony. 
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And  when,  in  1657,  a  few  Quakers  arrived  on  the  scene,  the 
Stamfordites  issued  an  edict  against  the  “cursed  sect  of 
heretics”  and  drove  them  from  the  village. 

The  original  settlement  was  on  Shippan  Point,  known  to 
the  Indians  as  Ripponans,  and  it  was  from  this  spot  that, 
during  the  Revolution,  Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge  sailed 
across  the  Sound  at  night  and  surprised  and  captured  the 
British  force  at  Lloyd’s  Neck  on  Long  Island.  In  recognition 
of  this  coup  he  was  given  a  commission  as  Colonel,  and 
within  the  year  he  caused  the  arrest  of  Major  Andre. 

A  beautiful  city  outside  the  limits  of  the  manufacturing 
and  business  sections,  Stamford  is  the  favorite  home  of  many 
wealthy  men  of  New  York  and  also  of  a  number  of  famous 
artists  and  sculptors,  whose  palatial  residences  surrounded 
by  vast  estates  dot  the  hillsides  just  outside  the  town. 

In  fact  the  residential  sections  of  Stamford  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  of  wealth  and  well  being  to  the  most  casual  ob¬ 
server,  whereas  Darien,  or  at  least  the  portions  of  the  town 
the  average  person  sees,  is  rather  the  opposite.  Yet  Darien  is 
the  wealthiest  town  of  its  size  in  the  whole  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  little 
town  is  the  “Green”  with  its  square-towered  Congregational 
Church  having  upon  its  fagade  a  tablet  commemorating  a 
most  dramatic  event  which  took  place  in  the  former  church 
occupying  the  same  site. 

It  was  in  1791,  while  services  were  being  conducted  in 
“Meeting  House”  here,  that  a  band  of  marauding  Tories 
appeared  one  Sunday  morning,  and  surrounding  the  church, 
made  prisoners  of  over  fifty  of  the  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  as  well  as  the  minister.  Hurrying  their  captives  to 
the  shore,  the  raiders  forced  them  into  small  boats  and 
carried  them  across  the  Sound  to  Lloyd’s  Neck  on  Long 
Island.  From  there  they  were  taken  by  the  British  to  New 
York  and  cast  into  the  Provost  Prison,  where  several  died 
as  the  result  of  hardships,  exposure  and  improper  food. 
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The  pastor  of  the  Darien  church,  who  was  an  aged  and 
rather  frail  man,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  among  the 
first  to  go  had  it  not  been  for  the  mother  of  Washington 
Irving,  who  supplied  the  reverend  captive  with  many  com¬ 
forts  and  delicacies,  until  he  was  eventually  freed  by  exchange. 

Like  Stamford,  Norwalk  and  other  coast  towns  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Darien  in  the  early  days  of  its  history  was  an 
important  port  with  ships  deep  laden  with  cargoes  setting 
sail  for  far  distant  lands  and  with  others  bringing  in  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  West  Indies,  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  In  fact 
Darien  came  into  existence  as  a  seaport  and  received  its 
name  because  one  of  its  most  influential  and  wealthiest 
ship  owners  and  merchants  had  made  his  fortune  trading 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien  as  it  was  then  called. 
Even  today  there  are  houses  still  standing  with  cupolas  or 
lookout  platforms  perched  upon  their  roofs;  houses  such 
as  one  sees  at  New  Bedford,  Nantucket,  Stonington  or 
other  old  New  England  ports  where  the  “crows  nest”  atop 
the  ridgepole  afforded  a  vantage  point  for  the  occupants  of 
the  house  to  keep  a  watch  for  homeward  bound  ships.  Not 
a  few  of  these  old  houses  were  the  homes  of  whalemen, 
for  Darien  once  had  its  fleet  of  whaleships  as  well  as  its 
merchant  vessels.  Daring  and  resourceful,  accustomed  to 
risking  their  lives  as  a  part  of  their  day’s  work,  the  Darien 
whalemen  were  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  British  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Again  and  again  the  Darien  whale¬ 
boats,  manned  by  Darien  whalemen,  would  sweep  down 
upon  some  British  ship  in  the  Sound,  and  swarming  over 
her  sides  brandishing  harpoons,  cutlasses  or  blubber  spades, 
would  capture  her  in  true  piratical  fashion.  They  also  made 
many  a  raid  on  the  nests  of  Tories  on  Long  Island,  and  it 
was  mainly  in  retaliation  for  the  depredations  of  Darien 
whalemen  that  their  Tory  foes  violated  the  sanctity  of  the 
village  church  and  carried  the  minister  and  members  of  his 
flock  into  captivity. 


Chapter  II 


T^ew  Cngland^s  Qreatest 
Trivateersman 


WE  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
“Yankee  Doodle  Dandy”  as  a  fictional  character 
who  “came  to  town  riding  on  a  pony”  that  it 
comes  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  discover  that  there  really  was 
a  “Yankee  Doodle,”  a  Colonel  in  the  Continental  Army 
who  was  known  to  friends  and  intimates  as  “Yankee 
Doodle  Fitch,”  although  his  Christian  name  was  Thomas. 
Moreover,  his  home,  known  as  the  “Yankee  Doodle  House,” 
which  was  built  in  1763,  may  still  be  seen  in  Norwalk. 

Norwalk,  named  after  Naw-eu-wok,  the  chief  of  the  In¬ 
dians  who  sold  the  land  to  Roger  Ludlow  for  “ten  scissors, 
three  kettles,  some  coats,  hatchets  and  hoes  and  ten  Jews’ 
harps,”  had  little  of  interest  or  excitement  in  its  history 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  But  it  had 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  towns  west  of  New 
Haven  to  feel  the  need  of  educational  institutions,  for  in 
1678  the  French  Huguenot  members  of  the  settlement  asked 
for  a  schoolmaster,  and  it  was  agreed  that  one  should  be 
“hiered  upon  as  reasonable  terms  as  they  can.” 

But  during  the  Revolution  the  town  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  Try  on  when,  having  destroyed  Fairfield,  he  landed  his 
troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Norwalk  River,  on  July  10, 
1779,  and  burned  the  town.  According  to  tradition,  he  watched 
the  conflagration  from  the  spot  on  the  hill  above  the  city 
which  is  now  marked  by  a  commemorative  tablet. 

Once  a  busy  and  important  shipping  port,  Norwalk  with 
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South  Norwalk  today  are  industrial  towns,  although  there  are 
many  fine  residences  and  parks,  as  well  as  splendid  seaside 
resorts.  In  the  center  of  a  deep  grove  on  the  hillside  is  the 
unique  and  lovely  Theater  in  the  Woods,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  people,  conducted  and 
maintained  by  the  Norwalk  Civic  Opera  Company. 

Fairfield,  with  its  wide  elm-shaded  streets,  its  fine  old  homes, 
its  broad  green  lawns,  its  attractive  modern  houses  and  its  air 
of  neatness,  self-respect  and  municipal  pride,  is  to  my  mind 
the  first  really  New  England  town  along  the  coast  eastward  of 
New  York.  While  Fairfield  was  burned  by  General  Try  on 
in  July,  1779,  and  was  completely  destroyed,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  three  houses  which  are  still  standing,  the  Sun  Tavern 
and  one  or  two  other  buildings,  many  of  the  houses  were  built 
immediately  after  the  famous  raid.  Such  is  the  Burr  Manse, 
which  was  rebuilt  by  John  Hancock’s  wishes  as  a  replica  of 
the  Hancock  homestead  in  Boston,  and  the  “House  of  Sixty 
Closets,”  otherwise  known  as  the  Sherman  Parsonage,  which 
in  accordance  with  the  old  bequest  must  remain  a  parsonage 
forever.  Also  there  is  the  old  stone  powder  house,  and  on  the 
village  green  one  may  still  see  the  old  whipping  post  and 
pillory. 

Then  a  most  important  port  with  a  large  and  lucrative  West 
Indian  trade,  with  countless  ships  crowding  its  harbor  and 
its  wharves,  with  shipyards  along  its  shores,  even  with  whal¬ 
ing  ships  combing  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  equatorial  seas 
in  search  of  “ile,”  it  was  natural  that  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  Fairfield  should  have  supplied  its  quota  of 
privateers  and  privateersmen.* 

It  was  a  sailor  son  of  old  Fairfield  who  became  the  greatest 
and  most  famous  of  all  the  privateersmen  who  harried  the 
British  shipping  and  did  as  much  if  not  more  to  break  the 

*  From  1836  to  1840  Fairfield  and  Southport  had  more  vessels 
for  their  size  than  any  port  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
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sea  power  of  Great  Britain  and  help  win  the  freedom  of  the 
United  States,  as  did  our  frigates  and  the  Continental  Navy. 

Born  in  Fairfield  in  1759,  Samuel  Smedley  was  reared  amid 
surroundings  redolent  of  the  sea  and  of  ships,  for  in  the  busy 
colonial  port  there  were  vessels  of  every  size  and  every  rig 
known  to  the  seamen  of  those  days,  and  to  young  Smedley  all 
were  argosies  of  fascinating  romance  sailing  on  voyages  of 
thrilling  adventure. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  adventure  and  romance  in  sail¬ 
ing  the  seas  in  those  days.  Pirates  lurked  among  the  islands 
and  scoured  the  blue  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Reefs  and 
rocks  were  uncharted  or  unknown,  and  if  the  European  pow¬ 
ers  happened  to  be  at  war,  as  they  usually  were,  the  New 
England  vessels  were  always  liable  to  be  attacked  and  seized. 

We  can  readily  picture  the  boy,  listening  pop-eyed  to  the 
tales  of  tarry  salts  in  wide  canvas  breeches  and  with  eelskin- 
wrapped  queues  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Spanish 
Main.  We  can  visualize  him  munching  a  mouthful  of  coconut 
while  squinting  through  the  eye-piece  of  a  wooden  quadrant 
as  some  friendly  mate  or  master  gave  the  lad  his  first  lessons 
in  shooting  the  sun. 

Young  Samuel  was  an  apt  pupil.  Just  as  modern  boys  dream 
of  becoming  famous  ball  players,  football  champions,  racing 
automobile  drivers  or  airplane  pilots — or  perhaps  masters  of 
finance  or  industry,  so  Sam  Smedley  ever  dreamed  of  com¬ 
manding  a  ship  and  sailing  to  far-off  lands  of  which  he  had 
heard  such  wonderful  tales. 

Unlike  most  boys,  however,  young  Smedley  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  dreaming,  but  avidly  absorbed  all  and  everything 
relating  to  ships  and  shipping,  with  the  result  that  he  could 
handle  a  quadrant,  work  out  an  observation  and  pipe  orders 
in  his  childish  voice  by  the  time  other  boys  were  puzzling 
over  problems  in  short  division. 

On  his  twelfth  birthday  Sam’s  delight  was  unbounded  when 
he  received  a  present  of  a  real  boat,  a  “shallop,”  as  it  was 
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called  in  those  days,  in  which  he  sailed  about  the  harbor  and 
explored  the  quiet  coves,  the  wooded  islands  and  the  river 
mouths  of  the  vicinity.  Then,  a  year  later,  his  dreams  came 
true,  and  as  “boy”  on  a  thirty-ton  sloop  he  sailed  away  bound 
for  Turks  Islands  in  the  Bahamas,  whence  a  load  of  salt  was 
brought  back  to  Fairfield. 

But  Sam  was  far  too  good  a  sailor  to  remain  a  mere  slavey 
on  a  sloop,  and  soon  after  his  return  he  shipped  with  a  full 
man’s  rating  on  the  brigantine  Hopeful,  bound  for  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands.  Being  a  shrewd  Yankee  trader  as  well  as  a 
seaman,  Smedley  took  with  him  a  stock  of  notions  which, 
“not  without  profit,”  he  exchanged  for  tropical  products  in 
St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Nevis  and  Dominica,  and  these  in  turn  he 
sold  most  advantageously  when  he  again  set  foot  on  Connec¬ 
ticut  soil.  We  can  well  imagine  the  envy  of  his  young  friends 
as  they  watched  the  Hopeful  come  into  port  and  greeted 
Samuel  who,  tanned  by  tropic  suns  and  ocean  winds,  doubt¬ 
less  swaggered  a  bit  as  he  rolled  along  the  elm-shaded  streets 
and  told  of  sights  he  had  seen  and  adventures  he  had  met.  He 
was  now  a  full-fledged  mariner,  although  barely  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and,  in  his  own  opinion,  fully  competent  to  command 
a  vessel  on  a  West  Indian  voyage.  Shipowners  thought  other¬ 
wise,  however,  and  when  again  Smedley  sailed  away  it  was 
as  mate  on  the  Greenwich  ship  Fortune. 

By  the  time  he  returned  from  the  Caribbean,  hostilities  had 
broken  out  between  England  and  her  colonies,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  that  came  from  the  first  of  Connecticut’s  warcraft  to  set 
sail  were  enough  to  fire  the  ambition  and  adventurous  spirit 
of  any  one,  let  alone  a  youth  of  young  Smedley’s  type. 

The  Spy,  a  little  schooner  armed  with  six  small  guns,  under 
command  of  Captain  Niles,  had  sent  in  several  British  prizes, 
while  the  brigantine  Defence  of  twenty-three  guns  was  mak¬ 
ing  name  and  fame  for  herself  and  her  captain,  Seth  Harding. 
Not  only  had  she  captured  a  number  of  British  merchant 
ships,  but  she  had  also  proved  that  a  Yankee  ship  with  a  crew 
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of  Yankees  was  a  match  for  heavily-armed  British  war  vessels. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  June  she  had  sailed  boldly  between  the 
ship  Lord  Howe  and  the  brig  Anabella,  lying  at  anchor  off 
Nantucket,  and  after  a  terrific  three-hour  battle  had  captured 
both  the  British  vessels  with  over  three  hundred  prisoners, 
among  them  Colonel  Campbell  of  General  Frazier’s  High¬ 
landers.  The  Defence  had  not  lost  a  man,  and  only  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  crew  had  been  wounded.  Following  on  this  epochal 
victory,  two  days  later  she  had  taken  the  ship  George  with 
one  hundred  and  twelve  Highlanders  and  other  prisoners. 

Young  Smedley  could  wait  no  longer.  He  felt  he  must  have 
a  part  in  such  glorious  adventures,  and  learning  that  the 
Defence  had  been  ordered  into  New  London  for  repairs  and 
refitting,  he  hurried  to  the  port  to  volunteer  his  services.  But 
travel  was  slow  in  those  days,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  River,  the  Defence  had  been 
condemned  as  unfit  for  further  service,  and  a  Bahaman  sloop, 
the  Endeavor,  had  been  rerigged  as  a  brigantine  and  had 
sailed  off  on  a  privateering  cruise  under  the  name  of  the  New 
Defence  with  Captain  Harding  in  command.  Rapidly  her 
prizes  came  into  port.  First  the  ship  John,  two  days  later  the 
Guinea  Man,  and  in  rapid  succession  the  ships  Sally  and 
Clarendon,  At  last,  in  need  of  stores  and  ammunition,  the 
New  Defence  returned  to  New  London,  and  on  the  tenth  of 
January,  1777,  Samuel  Smedley  was  the  proudest  youth  in 
New  England,  for  in  his  pocket  he  bore  a  commission  as  First 
Lieutenant  of  the  brigantine  New  Defence.  It  was  enough  to 
turn  the  head  of  any  eighteen-year-old  boy.  But  even  more 
amazing  events  were  to  come.  Before  the  Defence  was 
ready  to  sail  Captain  Harding  was  taken  ill,  and,  scarcely 
able  to  credit  his  senses,  young  Smedley  sailed  from  New 
London  on  February  8,  1777,  in  sole  command  of  Connecti¬ 
cut’s  most  powerful  ship  of  war.  As  he  paced  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  clustering  buildings  and  wooded  hillsides  of  New 
London  faded  into  the  distance  he  mentally  vowed  he  would 
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prove  that  the  trust  bestov^ed  upon  him  had  been  justified, 
and  quickly  and  conclusively  he  did  prove  it.  Into  New  Lon¬ 
don  in  rapid  succession  came  prizes  taken  by  Captain  Smed- 
ley.  On  March  12,  the  bark  Lydia,  four  days  later  the  schooner 
Anna;  on  the  twentieth,  the  brig  Grog,  which  was  a  most 
appropriate  name,  for  she  was  deep  laden  with  West  India 
rum,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  the  snow  Swiff.  Then,  having 
so  greatly  depleted  his  crew  by  manning  prizes  that  he  could 
not  attempt  further  captures,  the  eighteen-year-old  privateers¬ 
man  sailed  into  New  London  on  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
barely  ten  weeks  after  leaving  port,  to  find  himself  entitled  to 
a  captain’s  stripes,  for  so  successful  had  he  been  that  the 
authorities  had  signed  his  commission  while  he  was  still  at  sea. 

Evidently  the  youthful  captain  felt  that  his  appearance 
should  be  in  keeping  with  his  new  status,  for  we  find  that 
Mr.  Bradford,  the  continental  agent  in  Boston,  sold  him  the 


following: 

I  Surcoat  of  Scarlet  and  Green  .  4-10-0 

1  Waistcoat  and  breeches .  2-  8-0 

2  pr.  Silk  Hose  and  i  pr.  thick  do.  and 

I  Black  Shoulder  Strap .  i-  4-0 


;C8-  2-0 

A  month  later.  Captain  Smedley  sailed  under  sealed  orders, 
and  while  he  sent  in  several  prizes  he  reported  that  his  vessel 
was  “the  most  uncomfortable  and  unseaworthy  ship  in  which 
he  had  ever  sailed.”  This  is  not  surprising  considering  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  sloop  transformed  to  a  brig  armed  with  guns 
which  made  her  topheavy.  As  a  result  of  his  complaint  orders 
were  issued  for  him  to  proceed  to  Boston  and  have  the  vessel 
altered  to  suit  his  own  ideas  and  requirements.  Under 
Smedley’s  personal  supervision  the  Defence  was  lengthened 
eighteen  feet  and  widened  a  foot  and  a  half,  while  in  addition, 
a  quarter-deck  was  built  in  and  sides  and  bulwarks  raised. 
She  now  measured  ninety-eight  feet  over  all  and  eighty  feet  on 
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the  keel,  with  a  twenty-five  foot  beam  and  eight  feet  draft,  or 
a  little  under  six  hundred  tons  displacement  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  burden.  A  tiny  vessel  as  vessels  are  today,  yet 
a  full-rigged  ship  with  lofty  masts  and  wide-spreading  yards 
and  carrying  an  armament  of  sixteen  six-pounders,  six  four- 
pounders  and  several  one-  and  two-pound  carronades  and 
swivel  guns,  besides  one  hundred  muskets,  fifty-nine  pistols, 
fifty-one  cutlasses,  eleven  blunderbusses  and  “murtherers.” 

In  the  spring  of  1778,  the  transformed  privateer  set  sail  with 
Captain  Smedley,  resplendent  in  his  green  and  scarlet  surcoat, 
cocked  hat  and  black  shoulder  straps,  pacing  the  quarter-deck, 
and  with  the  Connecticut  flag  of  blue  and  white  at  her  spanker  gaff. 

Very  soon  after  leaving  Long  Island  Sound  prizes  began  to 
fall  to  the  Defence,  Under  her  new  rig  she  was  very  fast,  and 
Captain  Smedley,  although  not  yet  nineteen,  handled  her  so 
skillfully  as  to  arouse  the  admiration  of  both  the  American 
seamen  and  the  vanquished  British.  And  so  far  and  wide  had 
the  young  privateersman’s  fame  spread  that  it  was  seldom 
a  chase  attempted  either  to  resist  or  escape,  but  once  the  De¬ 
fence  was  sighted  and  recognized,  struck  colors  and  sur¬ 
rendered. 

Rapidly  her  prizes — sloops  and  schooners,  brigs  and  brigan¬ 
tines,  a  snow  or  two  and  a  few  ships — came  into  port,  until 
fifteen  prizes  were  on  sale  in  New  London  harbor.  But  there 
was  one  enemy  against  whom  Captain  Smedley  was  powerless. 
Smallpox  broke  out  aboard  his  ship  and  scores  of  men  were 
stricken  with  the  dread .  malady.  To  add  to  his  troubles  his 
vessel  was  leaking  badly  from  shot  holes  below  the  water-line, 
and  a  number  of  his  crew  lay  groaning  with  wounds.  Never 
had  the  boyish  captain  turned  his  back  on  an  enemy,  never  had 
he  acknowledged  defeat,  and  with  nearly  seventy  of  his  crew 
unfit  for  duty,  with  the  pumps  going  continuously,  he  still 
carried  on,  pacing  the  after-deck  with  stern  face,  ever  cruising, 
ever  searching  the  sea  for  an  enemy’s  sail.  At  last,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  every  British  ship  must  have  fled  to  port,  the 
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gleam  o£  canvas  showed  above  the  rim  o£  gray  sea,  and  pres¬ 
ently  the  lookouts  in  the  tops  shouted  the  news  that  the 
strangers  were  two  heavily-armed  British  ships. 

Rapidly  the  short-handed  crew  o£  the  Defence  piled  on  sail 
a£ter  sail,  and  be£ore  a  piping  wind  the  ship  stormed  through 
the  seas  in  £ull  chase.  Snapping  in  the  wind,  the  blue  and 
white  flag  o£  the  Connecticut  Navy  streamed  flat  as  a  board. 
Stripped  to  their  waists  the  gunners  stood  by  the  shotted  and 
primed  cannon.  Marines  with  loaded  muskets  and  pistols 
swarmed  to  the  tops  and  rails,  and  with  tense  muscles  and 
grim  jaws  they  waited.  This  would  be  no  skirmish  with  mer¬ 
chantmen  or  Hghtly  armed  privateers,  but  a  terrific  sea  battle, 
£or  the  British  ships  seemed  anxious  and  willing  to  come  to 
grips,  and  the  rows  o£  grinning  ports  along  their  sides  iden¬ 
tified  them  as  power£ul  men  o£  war.  Not  until  the  opposing 
ships  were  within  two  hundred  yards  was  a  shot  fired.  Then, 
rounding  up  sharply,  the  leading  British  ship  poured  a  broad¬ 
side  at  the  Defence.  Round  shot  tore  through  canvas  and 
spars,  splinters  flew,  and  chain-shot  screamed  through  rigging. 
But  the  British  gunners  had  overshot,  little  serious  damage  was 
done,  and  as  the  Defence  swept  past  the  enemy  her  broadside 
thundered.  A  pall  o£  pungent  smoke  hid  the  British  vessel,  but 
above  the  smoke  screen  her  lo£ty  spars  were  seen  to  topple  and 
£all,  and  with  a  rousing  cheer  the  crew  o£  the  Defence  wore 
ship,  and  with  a  thunder  o£  flapping  canvas,  slipped  past  the 
other’s  quarter  within  biscuit-toss  and  poured  in  a  broadside, 
raking  the  British  vessel  £rom  stern  to  stem.  Then,  ranging 
once  more  alongside.  Captain  Smedley  prepared  to  hurl  all 
his  weight  o£  metal  into  the  crippled  ship.  Be£ore  the  order 
to  fire  could  be  shouted,  the  other’s  colors  were  struck  and  the 
Cygnus,  British  corvette,  was  a  prize  to  the  Defence.  As  the 
commander  o£  the  Cygnus  saw  the  youth£ul  figure  o£  Captain 
Smedley,  he  was  speechless  with  amazement  and  scarcely  could 
be  convinced  that  this  mere  stripling  was  actually  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Defence. 
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Then,  as  he  handed  his  sword  to  Smedley:  “There  is  litde 
hope  of  conquering  an  enemy  whose  very  schoolboys  are 
capable  of  valor  equaling  trained  veterans  of  naval  warfare,” 
he  said. 

While  the  Defence  had  been  fighting  it  out  with  the  Cygnus, 
her  consort,  the  Cromwell,  had  engaged  the  other  British 
vessel,  the  eighteen-gun  ship.  Admiral  Keppel,  and  had  made 
her  a  prize.  It  had  been  a  lucky  day  for  the  Americans,  even 
if  it  was  the  thirteenth  of  April,  although  the  British  might 
have  argued  that  it  had  been  a  mighty  unlucky  date  for  them. 
When  the  two  prizes  were  brought  to  port  and  sold,  the  New 
England  privateers  discovered  they  had  been  even  luckier  than 
they  had  thought,  for  the  Cygnus  and  Admiral  Keppel  sold 
for  nearly  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  or  about  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars!  But  the  privateers  were  ignorant  of  the  small 
fortune  coming  to  them,  for  the  Defence  was  still  cruising. 
The  men  were  recovering  from  smallpox,  the  wounded  were 
doing  well,  and  elated  by  their  recent  great  victory  all  on 
board  were  anxious  for  another  battle. 

To  be  sure,  the  ship  was  still  leaking  badly,  but  the  water 
could  be  kept  down  by  ceaseless  labor  at  the  pumps,  and 
Samuel  Smedley  was  not  one  to  put  back  to  port  because  of  a 
leaky  ship.  Only  a  few  days  after  the  Cygnus  had  been  taken, 
a  richly  laden  brig  was  captured;  the  next  prize  was  a  large 
sloop;  and  when  the  sloop  Ranger  followed,  the  crew  of  the 
Defence  had  been  so  reduced  by  sending  in  prize  crews  that 
Smedley  was  forced  to  put  into  Boston.  He  arrived  there  on 
August  6,  1778,  to  find  himself  a  famous  man  and  a  popular 
hero.  Never  had  any  ship,  either  privateer  or  naval  vessel, 
taken  so  many  prizes  and  so  many  prisoners  as  had  the  De- 
fence,  and  everywhere  Captain  Smedley  was  the  toast  at  every 
function  and  the  idol  of  the  people.  But  he  cared  far  less  for 
fame  and  adulation  than  for  sailing  the  sea  and  battling  the 
enemy.  Again  he  was  off  on  a  cruise  and  for  the  next  three 
months  he  sent  a  steady  stream  of  rich  prizes  into  nearly  every 
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continental  port  between  Boston  and  the  Carolinas,  finally  re¬ 
turning  to  New  London  in  December.  There  he  received  or¬ 
ders  to  cruise  on  Long  Island  Sound,  but  so  great  had  been 
the  success  of  the  Defence  and  other  privateers  that  Smedley 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  full  crew.  All  able-bodied  sea¬ 
men,  and  many  landsmen  as  well,  were  clamoring  to  go  priva¬ 
teering,  but  the  Defence  was  now  a  state  vessel,  a  unit  of 
Connecticut’s  navy,  and  as  such  her  crew  were  not  entitled  to 
such  shares  of  prize  money  as  the  privateers  offered. 

The  impasse  was  overcome  by  the  State  Assembly’s  passing 
an  act  whereby  one-half  of  all  prize  money  for  vessels  and 
cargoes  taken  by  state  vessels  should  go  to  their  crews.  This 
was  as  good  as  privateers  offered,  and  Smedley  had  no  further 
difficulty  in  getting  men.  On  the  seventeenth  of  February, 
1779,  the  famous  litde  ship  again  sailed  forth.  Luck,  however, 
seemed  to  have  deserted  the  Defence.  For  weeks  she  cruised, 
taking  only  one  prize,  the  men  became  surly,  discontented  and 
almost  mutinous,  and  Smedley  headed  back  for  New  London. 
Then,  as  the  Defence  entered  Long  Island  Sound,  a  British 
frigate  hove  in  sight.  In  full  chase  of  the  Yankee  ship  she  came 
roaring  down  the  wind,  vast  pyramids  of  canvas  clothing 
her  towering  masts,  a  double  row  of  gun-ports  along  her 
gleaming  wet  sides,  a  vessel  four  times  the  size  and  armament 
of  the  Defence.  To  attempt  battle  with  the  great  warship 
would  have  been  sheer  suicidal  madness,  and  Captain  Smedley, 
although  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word  fear,  hesitated 
only  an  instant  before  piling  on  all  sail  in  flight.  With  every 
stitch  of  canvas  straining,  she  tore  through  the  sea,  while 
ever  gaining,  like  a  relentless  Nemesis  in  her  wake,  came  the 
great  British  “74*”  There  was  but  one  hope  for  the  Defence. 
The  British  frigate  would  not  dare  enter  shoal  waters,  and 
if  the  Defence  could  cut  across  the  bar  she  would  be  in  Harbor 
before  the  enemy  could  come  within  range.  It  was  a  desperate 
chance,  but  Smedley  had  been  taking  desperate  chances  all  his 
life,  and  after  all  it  was  merely  a  question  of  losing  his  ship 
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or  facing  death  and  imprisonment  for  himself  and  his  men. 
Without  hesitation  he  swung  the  Defence  on  her  new  course, 
and  onward  like  a  frightened  sea  bird  she  sped  straight  for 
the  harbor  mouth.  Then,  when  all  on  board  felt  that  they 
were  safe,  the  ship’s  bows  seemed  hurled  high  in  air,  there 
was  a  sickening  crash,  men  were  thrown  to  the  decks,  guns 
were  torn  from  their  seizings,  spars  came  crashing  down,  and 
before  the  terrified  men  below  could  reach  the  decks,  the 
Defence  capsized  and  went  down.  She  had  struck  fair  on  the 
jagged  reef  and  was  a  total  loss. 

Most  of  the  seamen  escaped,  but  the  heroic  young  Captain 
Smedley  was  not  among  the  half-drowned,  exhausted  men 
who  pulled  their  water-soaked  bodies  onto  the  nearest  shore. 
That  their  famous  and  idolized  commander  had  perished  with 
his  ship,  none  doubted,  and  with  heads  bowed  in  sorrow  they 
made  their  way  to  the  nearest  village  and  reported  the  tragedy. 
But  Captain  Smedley  seems  to  have  borne  a  charmed  life. 
As  the  men  were  drying  themselves  before  a  fire  in  the  house 
wherein  they  had  found  refuge,  the  door  was  thrown  open  and 
to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  shipwrecked  sailors,  Smedley 
strode  into  the  room. 

Immediately  upon  reaching  New  London,  Smedley  de¬ 
manded  that  a  Court  of  Inquiry  be  appointed  to  investigate  the 
loss  of  his  ship  and  his  conduct,  and  begged  that,  in  case 
he  were  found  in  any  way  responsible,  he  should  be  court- 
martialed.  Very  prompdy  his  wishes  were  carried  out.  The 
Defence  was  lost  on  the  tenth  of  March,  1779,  and  exactly 
seven  days  later,  the  gentlemen  appointed  as  members  of 
the  court  met  at  Nathan  Douglas’s  tavern  in  New  London. 
The  session  was  brief,  the  unanimous  verdict  being  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Smedley  should  be  completely  exonerated  for  any  blame 
for  the  loss  of  his  vessel.  Moreover,  a  resolution  was  passed 
highly  praising  his  courage  and  resourcefulness  in  preventing 
the  Defence  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
lauding  his  services.  They  scarcely  could  have  done  less,  for 
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within  three  years,  in  a  little  ship  carrying  but  sixteen  light 
guns,  Captain  Smedley  had  taken  prizes  totaling  more  than 
half  a  million  pounds  sterling  in  value. 

Obviously,  in  those  days,  members  of  judicial  committees 
believed  in  creature  comforts  and  in  thoroughly  enjoying  their 
sessions,  for  the  bill  rendered  to  the  State  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  is  still  preserved  and  reads  as  follows: 

“Cc«tT  OF  Inquiry  of  Captain  Samuel  Smedley,  Dr. 


To  4  bottles  of  wine 

;C  8- 

9-0 

“  2  other  bottles 

4- 

4-0 

“  i8  bowls  punch 

27- 

0-0 

“  6  dinners 

4- 

lO-O 

/44- 

3-0 

Errors  excepted.  Per  Nathan  Douglas,  Timothy  Parker.” 

Hence  we  may  be  assured  that  the  members  of  the  “Cort” 
suffered  neither  from  hunger  nor  thirst,  for  surely  three  bowls 
of  punch  and  a  botde  of  wine  each,  plus  a  three-dollar  dinner, 
should  be  enough  to  satisfy  any  man,  especially  when  the 
punch  cost  seven  dollars  per  bowl! 

The  Defence  had  been  lost,  the  Cromwell  and  the  Guilford 
had  been  captured  by  the  British,  and  the  remaining  state 
vessels  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Continental  Navy,  so  there 
was  no  ship  to  which  Smedley  could  be  assigned.  Then- came 
news  of  General  Tryon’s  raid  on  Fairfield  and  the  burning  of 
the  town,  and  Smedley  hurried  to  his  home  to  find  it  only 
a  smoldering  pile  of  ruins. 

Filled  with  fury  and  a  hatred  of  the  British,  Smedley  de¬ 
cided  that  he  could  best  even  scores  with  the  enemy,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  funds  with  which  to  rebuild  his  home, 
by  privateering.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Joseph  Williams  of 
Norwich,  John  Grinnel  of  Fairfield  and  Gordon  Saltonstall  of 
New  London,  Smedley  purchased  the  sloop  Recovery,  and  re¬ 
fitted  and  armed  her.  With  little  difficulty  he  secured  a  com¬ 
mission  and  Letter  of  Marque  from  the  Government,  de- 
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positing  a  bond  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  as  required  by  law, 
and  by  January,  1780,  he  was  ready  to  set  sail  as  a  full-fledged 
privateer,  although  owing  to  a  sudden  cold  snap  which 
nipped  his  vessel  in  the  ice,  he  did  not  leave  port  until  February 
i8th. 

A  few  small  prizes  were  taken  and  then,  when  off  New¬ 
foundland,  the  British  frigate  Galatea  was  sighted.  To  attack 
such  a  powerful  war  vessel,  twice  the  size  of  the  Recovery  and 
carrying  nearly  three  times  as  many  guns,  did  not  trouble 
Smedley  in  the  least,  and  preparations  for  battle  were  quickly 
made.  Then,  when  almost  within  range  of  the  enemy,  a  second 
heavily-armed  British  ship  appeared.  To  attempt  to  engage 
both  ships  would  have  been  merely  to  sacrifice  his  men,  and 
deciding  discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of  valor  under  the 
circumstances,  Smedley  crowded  on  all  sail  in  an  effort  to 
outdistance  the  enemy’s  ships.  For  seven  hours  the  chase  con¬ 
tinued,  and  while  a  stern  chase  is  ever  a  long  chase,  yet  steadily 
the  British  gained  until  the  Galatea's  bow  gun  thundered  and 
a  round  shot  tore  through  the  spars  and  rigging  of  the 
Recovery,  leaving  her  crippled  and  helpless. 

As  prisoners  of  war.  Captain  Smedley  and  his  men  were 
taken  to  New  York,  which  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
British,  and  on  March  31,  six  weeks  after  sailing  from  New 
London,  they  were  placed  on  the  prison  ship  in  New  York 
harbor.  Connecticut,  however,  had  not  forgotten  the  splendid 
services  Smedley  had  rendered  the  kifant  republic,  and  on  ' 
May  II,  1780,  he  was  once  more  free,  having  been  exchanged 
for  Lieutenant  Locke  of  the  British  Navy. 

Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  his  misfortunes,  Smedley 
was  more  than  ever  anxious  to  even  scores  with  the  British, 
and  waiting  only  long  enough  to  see  to  the  erection  of  a  house 
in  Fairfield  (which  still  stands)  he  hurried  to  New  London 
and  secured  the  Hibernia,  a  small  vessel  with  only  ten  six- 
pounder  guns,  and  on  the  tenth  of  October  once  more  put  to 
sea  as  a  privateer.  But  Dame  Fortune  had  turned  her  fickle 
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back  on  the  daring  young  commander  who  was  not  yet 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  When  only  fourteen  days  out  of  port 
the  Hibernia  was  taken  by  a  British  man  of  war,  and  Captain 
Samuel  Smedley  was  again  a  prisoner. 

This  time,  however,  he  was  shipped  to  England  and  lodged 
in  the  Old  Mill  Prison  at  Plymouth.  By  this  time  the  British, 
thoroughly  aroused,  incensed  and  bitter  at  the  depredations  of 
Yankee  privateers,  showed  no  mercy  or  kindness  to  the  men 
they  captured  while  on  their  destructive  forays.  Rather,  they 
declared  American  privateers  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  the 
law,  little  less  than  out-and-out  pirates  in  fact.  So  instead  of 
being  well  cared  for  and  treated  as  an  officer  and  a  prisoner 
of  war  might  expect,  Smedley  was  heavily  ironed  and  confined 
in  a  small  cell  where  he  received  as  little  consideration  as  any 
common  felon.  But  even  a  British  prison  cell  could  not  break 
his  spirit  or  destroy  his  resourcefulness,  and  he  determined 
to  escape. 

How  he  managed  it  we  shall  never  know,  for  the  only 
record  of  his  incarceration  is  an  entry  on  the  prison  register 
stating  that:  “Samuel  Smedley,  privateersman  of  Connecticut, 
escaped.  Whereabouts  unknown.”  Undoubtedly  young 
Smedley  was  compelled  to  use  all  his  Yankee  ingenuity  to 
keep  his  whereabouts  unknown,  for  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
British  used  every  effort  to  apprehend  the  man  who  had  been 
such  a  thorn  in  their  side.  He  succeeded,  however,  and  man¬ 
aged  to  get  clear  of  England’s  shores  and  reach  Holland. 
Evidently,  too,  he  kept  his  whereabouts  as  much  a  secret  to 
his  friends  in  America  as  to  his  enemies,  for  all  mourned  him 
as  dead,  the  British  having  announced  that  he  had  been  shot 
while  attempting  to  escape.  No  doubt  this  false  statement 
was  made  for  dual  reasons,  both  to  cover  up  the  carelessness 
or  collusion  of  the  prison  officials,  and  to  allay  the  fears  of 
British  seamen,  who  had  lived,  or  rather  sailed,  in  dread  of 
the  greatest  of  Yankee  privateers.  But  young  Smedley  was  still 
very  much  alive,  even  if  friends  and  family  had  sorrowfully 
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listened  as  their  minister  read  the  Service  for  the  Dead  and 
had  offered  prayers  for  the  soul  of  Captain  Samuel  Smedley. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  for  Philadelphia  and  the  struggling 
Colonies  when  on  September  12,  1782,  the  Dutch  ship 
Heeradams  came  sailing  into  port.  She  was  a  chartered  vessel, 
fully  laden  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  naval  stores  purchased  in 
Holland  by  the  commander  of  the  Continental  frigate  South 
Car^olina,  and  great  was  the  joy  of  the  patriotic  Americans 
when  the  bluff -bowed  ship  poked  her  stub  nose  up  the  muddy 
harbor.  She  was  long  overdue,  and  there  had  been  grave  fears 
that  she  had  been  captured  by  the  British,  for  to  run  the 
enemy’s  gauntlet  in  the  Channel,  and  to  evade  the  British 
cruisers  and  privateers  on  the  high  seas,  and  finally  to  slip 
through  the  blockade  off  the  American  coast,  was  an  almost 
impossible  feat  and  required  superhuman  skill,  courage  and 
seamanship  on  the  part  of  a  ship’s  commander.  But  the 
Heeradams  had  come  safely  through  all.  The  naval  stores 
that  meant  so  much  to  the  infant  Republic  had  arrived,  and 
loud  and  lusty  were  the  cheers  from  the  crowd  gathered  at 
the  waterfront  to  welcome  the  Heeradams  and  her  gallant 
skipper.  And  as  the  deeply-laden  vessel  drew  alongside  the 
wharf  at  the  end  of  her  long  and  hazardous  voyage,  the  people 
craned  their  necks  and  strained  their  eyes  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
Dutch  captain  who  had  braved  and  escaped  the  vaunted  sea 
power  of  Great  Britain. 

They  had  expected  to  see  a  grizzled,  weather-beaten  old  sea- 
dog;  but  the  man  who  paced  the  after-deck  and  bellowed 
orders  was  a  mere  youth,  a  keen-eyed,  active  young  fellow  who 
had  barely  passed  his  majority.  For  a  moment  the  onlookers 
stared  and  rubbed  their  eyes  incredulously.  And  then,  from  the 
assembled  throng,  arose  a  thunder  of  cheers  and  applause 
such  as  the  Quaker  City  had  never  known,  save  only  when 
the  Liberty  Bell  had  tolled  out  its  message  of  freedom  six 
years  earlier,  for  the  commander  of  the  Heeradams  was  none 
other  than  Captain  Samuel  Smedley,  privateersman! 


Chapter  III 


^arnum's  Home  Town 


Fairfield  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Connecticut  coast  towns 
and  was  settled  in  1639,  only  a  year  after  New  Haven, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  Stratford.  Between  the  two 
stretched  the  “King’s  Highway,”  and  in  1641  the  General 
Court  ordered  the  towns  to  keep  the  road  clear  and  open  “full 
two  rods  in  width.” 

Gradually  moving  farther  and  farther  along  the  road, 
settlers  from  east  and  west  met,  and  in  1665  formed  a  village 
half  way  between  Fairfield  and  Stratford  which  they  called 
New  Fairfield.  But  in  1678  the  forty-six  settlers  comprising  the 
hamlet  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  the  right  to  have  their 
own  parish,  and  in  1679  the  village  became  the  Parish  of 
Stratfield,  destined  to  develop  into  the  busy  manufacturing 
City  of  Bridgeport. 

By  this  time,  settlements  had  begun  to  spring  up  beside  the 
shores  of  the  Sound  and  the  lower  river,  the  little  waterfront 
colony  taking  unto  itself  the  name  of  Newfield.  Obviously  the 
denizens  of  the  embryonic  port  were  an  independent  lot,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  the  people  of  coast  towns.  They  were 
also  progressive,  for  by  1797  they  had  their  own  fire  depart¬ 
ment  to  which  they  subscribed  the  munificent  sum  of  $377.33, 
and  three  years  later  they  were  incorporated  as  the  Borough 
of  Bridgeport,  thus  giving  the  city  the  honor  of  being  the 
oldest  borough  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Aside  from  this,  Bridgeport’s  early  history  holds  very  little 
of  interest  or  romance,  and  was  not  even  enlivened  by  Indian 
raids  or  battles,  for  the  local  redmen  remained  friendly  and 
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peaceful  from  the  time  when  they  made  their  first  treaty  with 
the  white  men  in  1638,  until  the  last  of  the  Paugussets  had 
passed,  let  us  hope,  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

Whether  the  freedom  from  Indian  troubles,  which  Bridge¬ 
port  and  the  neighboring  communities  enjoyed,  was  due  to  the 
character  of  the  natives  or  to  decent  treatment  accorded  them 
by  their  white  neighbors,  is  problematical. 

Certainly  it  was  not  because  the  Indians  were  few  in  num¬ 
bers,  for  at  the  time  the  settlers  arrived  on  the  scene  there 
were  three  large  villages  of  the  Paugussets  on  the  Pequonnock 
or  “cleared  land”  where  Bridgeport  now  stands.  One  was  at 
the  foot  of  Golden  Hill,  another  was  at  the  present  junction 
of  Fairfield  Avenue  and  State  Street,  while  a  third  strongly 
stockaded  village  was  on  Ash  Creek.  As  the  settlers  increased 
and  the  village  grew  and  spread,  the  Indians’  lands  were 
acquired,  until  in  1659  all  the  surviving  Paugussets  were 
living  on  the  reservation  at  Golden  Hill.*  In  1763  even  this 
last  remaining  bit  of  Indian  territory  was  “purchased”  for 
thirty  bushels  of  corn  and  fifteen  dollars’  worth  of  blankets. 

As  the  tribesmen  never  showed  any  signs  of  resentment  at 
being  thus  pushed  from  pillar  to  post,  and  finally  wiped  off  the 
earth,  we  can  only  assume  that  they  must  have  been  a  far 
more  peaceful  and  spineless  lot  than  their  red  neighbors  farther 
east  and  west. 

Considering  its  age  and  its  history,  Bridgeport  possesses  very 
few  relics  of  olden  days.  There  are  several  houses  dating 
back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  among  them  the  Brothwell- 
Beach  house  on  North  Avenue  built  in  1759,  and  the  Capt. 
John  Brooks  house  on  Pembroke  Street  dating  from  1788  and 
containing  much  of  the  original  furniture  and  utensils.  The 
Johnson  House  on  Logan  Street  was  built  in  1828,  and  is  a 
mere  infant  compared  to  the  gigantic  oak  tree  near  by,  an 

*  Golden  Hill  was  so  called  because  of  golden  yellow  bits  of 
mica,  which  were  at  first  mistaken  for  gold,  having  been  found 
on  the  hill  in  abundance. 
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oak  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference  near  the  base  of  its 
mighty  trunk,  and  probably  over  five  hundred  years  old.  There 
is  also  the  John  Edwards  House  on  Chestnut  Hill  Road  which 
was  built  in  1719,  and  the  Pixlee  House  facing  Old  Mill 
Green,  which  is  the  oldest  building  in  the  city,  having  been 
erected  in  1700. 

In  addition  to  these  old  houses  there  are  two  milestones, 
one  at  the  corner  of  Brewster  Street  and  Fairfield  Avenue,  the 
other  in  front  of  Number  2345  North  Avenue,  which  in  the 
days  of  stage  coaches  was  the  “King’s  Highway”  and  the 
first  Post  Road  in  America,  the  first  trip  with  mail  having 
been  made  in  1673. 

In  the  good  old  days  when  “Barnum’s  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth”  was  actually  the  world’s  greatest  show;  when  the 
“Blood-sweating  Behemoth  of  Scripture,”  “Zip  the  What-is-it,” 
“Jumbo”  and  “Tom  Thumb,”  were  the  most  famous  living 
wonders  of  the  world,  Bridgeport  was  known  far  and  wide  as 
the  winter  quarters  of  the  gigantic  circus  and  its  menagerie. 
Moreover,  the  city  was  not  only  the  home  town  of  the  circus 
but  of  the  great  showman  himself  who  dwelt  first  in  a  modest 
frame  house,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  many  years  ago, 
and  later  at  “Marina,”  his  mansion  in  its  magnificent  grounds 
overlooking  the  Seaside  Park  which  was  Barnum’s  gift  to 
the  city. 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether  Phineas  T. 
Barnum  made  Tom  Thumb  famous,  or  whether  Tom  Thumb 
made  Barnum  famous,  but  the  names  of  the  two  men  are 
inseparably  linked.  Tom  Thumb  also  dwelt  in  Bridgeport  in 
a  house  still  standing  near  the  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and 
Main  Street,  while  in  the  Mountain  Grove  Cemetery  a  marble 
shaft,  surmounted  by  a  life-sized  statue  of  the  world’s  most 
famous  dwarf,  marks  his  grave. 

But  it  is  many  a  year  since  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 
wintered  in  the  city  by  the  Sound,  and  passengers  on  passing 
trains  caught  glimpses  of  gaudy,  gilded  band  wagons,  piebald 
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horses,  and  usually  a  few  elephants,  within  the  spacious 
grounds  beside  the  railway. 

Today,  Bridgeport’s  fame  rests  on  its  industries  and  its 
manufactures  instead  of  upon  circuses  and  freaks,  for  it  is 
primarily  and  in  every  other  way  a  manufacturing  town,  and 
proud  of  it.  Moreover,  it  can  boast  a  greater  variety  of  manu¬ 
factures  than  any  other  city  in  New  England,  and  makes 
everything  from  gramophones  to  ladies’  corsets  and  firearms, 
over  five  thousand  different  articles  being  manufactured  with 
a  value  of  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  annually, 
while  during  the  World  War,  Bridgeport  was  the  greatest 
ammunition  making  center  in  the  United  States.  Like  all  great 
manufacturing  cities,  Bridgeport,  aside  from  its  suburbs  and 
its  better  residential  districts,  is  a  noisy,  dingy,  far  from  at¬ 
tractive  town.  Few  cities  have  grown  as  rapidy  as  has  Bridge¬ 
port.  A  century  ago  its  total  population  was  4,570;  twenty 
years  later  it  had  over  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  to¬ 
day  it  is  a  teeming  city  of  150,000  people. 

Even  if  Bridgeport  cannot  lay  claim  to  a  very  thrilling 
or  romantic  history,  it  can  boast  of  having  been  the  birthplace 
of  many  an  industry  and  invention.  It  was  here  that  the 
world-famous  Lake  submarines  were  designed  and  made  by 
Simon  Lake;  here  Elias  Howe  perfected  and  made  the  sewing 
machine  which  later  became  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  and 
resulted  in  the  immense  Singer  Sewing  Machine  factory 
which  is  one  of  Bridgeport’s  greatest  industries.  Here  is  the 
home  of  the  Remington  Arms  Company,  the  Columbia 
Gramophone  Company  and  the  Crane  Company,  largest  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  valves  and  pipe  fittings  in  the  world. 

A  few  decades  ago,  Bridgeport’s  oyster  industry  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  world.  Three  of  the 
largest  companies  had  their  headquarters  at  Bridgeport  and 
there  were  over  ten  thousand  acres  of  cultivated  oyster  beds 
as  well  as  about  five  thousand  acres  of  native  beds  in  the 
vicinity.  But  manufactures  and  oysters  do  not  mix  well.  Above 
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all  things  the  bivalves  require  clean,  uncontaminated  water, 
and  the  sewerage,  the  chemicals,  the  oil  and  refuse  from 
Bridgeport’s  countless  factories  and  buildings  played  such 
havoc  with  the  oysters  that  today  the  industry  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  abandoned  at  Bridgeport. 

The  more  one  travels  along  the  coast  of  New  England  and 
the  more  familiar  one  becomes  with  the  pasts  and  presents  of 
the  towns,  the  more  one  is  puzzled  as  to  why  certain  settle¬ 
ments,  which  were  most  important  in  days  past,  should  have 
become  of  no  importance  today.  Some  have  grown  but  little 
in  a  century  or  more,  whereas  others  which  were  tiny  un¬ 
important  villages  in  the  past,  have  leaped  ahead  and  de¬ 
veloped  into  great,  busy,  important  cities. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  reason  is  obvious  because  of  a 
town’s  location,  but  in  many  cases  the  location  of  a  little 
hamlet  of  no  commercial  consequence  seems  far  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  progress  and  growth  than  that  of  some  nearby  thriv¬ 
ing  city.  This  is  the  case  with  Stratford  and  Bridgeport. 
Stratford,  the  mother  town  whence  settlers  moved  westward 
to  establish  the  nucleus  of  Bridgeport,  has  a  far  more  attrac¬ 
tive  site  with  far  better  natural  advantages  than  the  latter 
city.  Yet  as  a  separate  town — for  today  Bridgeport,  Stratford 
and  Fairfield  merge  into  one  great  city — it  is  of  no  great  im¬ 
portance,  commercial  or  otherwise,  and  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  shore  village;  a  homey,  attractive,  neat  and  in  some  ways 
delightful  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoosatonic,  but  a  village 
none  the  less,  thank  Heaven!  A  little  town  with  fine  ancient 
elms,  with  many  old  houses  built  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
with  shady  quiet  side  streets  that  have  altered  but  little  in  a 
hundred  years  and  more,  and  with  the  old  Episcopal  Church 
spire  still  surmounted  by  the  same  weather-cock  which  the 
British  troops  used  for  a  target  in  1757.  It  was  in  this  church 
that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  nephew  of  the  great  Samuel  John¬ 
son,  was  rector  from  1724  until  1754,  when  he  accepted  the 
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presidency  of  King’s  College,  which  later  became  Columbia 
University,  in  New  York  City.  But  he  returned  to  Stratford 
in  death  and  lies  buried  in  the  Christ  Church  yard. 

Back  in  the  days  of  stage  coaches,  Stratford  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  Post  Station  where  travelers  were  ferried  across  the  broad 
Hoosatonic.  Here  dwelt  two  of  the  most  famous  of  the  old 
Post  Riders,  Andrew  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
and  was  still  riding  when  over  eighty,  and  Ebenezer  Hurd 
who  boasted  that  for  fifty-six  years  he  made  the  two  weeks’ 
ride  from  New  York  to  Saybrook  and  return,  and  had  never 
missed  a  trip. 

Originally  known  as  Cupheag,  Stratford  was  settled  by  men 
from  Stratford  on  Avon  in  England  who  were  as  puritanical, 
as  narrow-minded  and  as  superstitious  as  their  neighbors  of 
New  Haven  or  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Plymouth.  In  1651, 
with  the  outbreak  of  witchcraft  persecutions,  the  people  of 
Stratford  decided  they  could  not  be  without  at  least  one  witch, 
so  they  selected  harmless  old  Goody  Bassett  as  a  promising 
victim,  hanged  her  by  her  poor  old  neck  and  made  a  public 
spectacle  of  the  execution. 

Even  more  rural,  more  New  Englandish,  and  hence  more 
attractive  than  Stratford,  is  Milford.  Within  the  past  few  years 
the  little  town  has  lost  much  of  the  charm  it  possessed  before 
the  advent  of  automobiles  and  the  arterial  highways,  one  of 
which  leads  directly  through  the  center  of  the  village.  Here, 
about  the  spacious  village  green  bordered  by  wide-spreading 
shade  trees,  are  the  well  kept  houses  and  gardens,  many  of 
which  have  changed  but  little  during  centuries  past.  But  it  is 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  that  the  most  attractive 
streets,  grounds  and  homes  are  to  be  found. 

Until  quite  recently,  too,  there  were  some  fine  old  mills  with 
old-fashioned  home-made  waterwheels  at  Milford,  for  the 
Wepawaug  River  afforded  ample  power  for  grinding  corn  and 
wheat,  sawing  lumber  and  similar  local  needs.  But  Milford 
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never  developed  into  either  an  important  commercial  and 
industrial  town  or  a  seaport.  It  has  no  harbor  worthy  of  the 
name,  the  sandy  shores,  which  afford  splendid  bathing  beaches, 
extending  far  out  into  the  Sound  forming  bars  and  shoals, 
while  it  was  too  near  to  New  Haven  to  have  competed  in¬ 
dustrially  with  the  larger  city. 

Historically  Milford  holds  comparatively  little  of  great 
interest  or  of  stirring  events.  It  has  ever  been  a  quiet,  unob¬ 
trusive,  peaceful  little  spot,  quite  content  to  vegetate  and  re¬ 
main  its  own  unassuming  self  with  its  air  of  general  well¬ 
being.* 

There  is  one  most  interesting  object  close  to  the  village. 
This  is  Hog  Rock  upon  which  is  cut  the  word  “Liberty” 
with  the  date,  “1776”  when  it  was  chiseled  by  Peter  Pierrot, 
a  Huguenot  resident  of  Milford.  I  doubt  if  even  many  of 
the  Milfordites  could  tell  why  or  how  the  bowlder  happened 
to  receive  its  name.  No  doubt  if  asked  they  might  reply  that 
it  bore  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  porker,  or  possibly  was  at 
one  time  associated  with  some  long  forgotten  Mr.  Hogg.  The 
real  explanation  is  far  more  unusual  and  interesting,  for  the 
famous  rock  received  its  name  because  of  a  verse  in  which 
were  the  following  lines : 

“Once  four  younge  men  upon  ye  Rock 
Sate  down  at  Shuffle  Boarde  one  daye. 

When  ye  Deuill  appearde  in  shape  of  a  hogg, 

And  fryghtened  ym  so  they  scampered  awaye, 

And  lefte  olde  Nick  to  finish  ye  playe.” 

*  From  1639  until  1644,  Milford  was  an  independent  republic 
with  its  own  separate  government. 
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The  Qity  of  £lms, 
Home  of  Yale 


As  the  home  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven  is  prob- 
/  \  ably  the  best  known  and  most  famous  city  in  New 
jL  jL  England,  Boston  alone  excepted.  In  fact,  to  most 
persons,  Yale  and  New  Haven  are  synonymous,  and  thou¬ 
sands  who  attend  the  college  football  games  and  other  col¬ 
legiate  events  never  realize  that  there  is  anything  to  the  city 
aside  from  Yale.  For  that  matter  it  must  be  admitted  that 
without  the  University,  New  Haven  would  be  little  more 
than  a  one-horse  factory  town. 

Still  known  as  the  “Elm  City,”  although  the  term  has  be¬ 
come  rather  a  misnomer  since  the  advent  of  the  elm-tree 
beetles  and  other  insect  pests.  New  Haven  is  neither  “fish, 
flesh,  fowl  nor  good  red  herring”  as  the  old  saying  expresses 
it.  It  is  neither  a  true  college  town  nor  exclusively  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  city.  It  has  striven  to  straddle  the  two 
extremes,  and  while  it  has  managed  to  survive,  it  has  made 
rather  a  mess  of  it,  for  town  and  gown,  colleges  and  factories, 
do  not  mix  well.  Moreover,  New  Haven  has  outgrown  itself. 
It  always  reminds  me  of  an  overgrown  fat  boy  trying  to  wear 
his  younger  brother’s  short  pants. 

Planned  by  Theophilus  Eaton  and  his  Puritan  comrades  as 
a  model  village  back  in  1638,  and  laid  out  in  neat  little  squares 
bounded  by  narrow  streets,  the  town  would  have  answered  all 
requirements  as  an  eighteenth  century  port  or  city,  as  cities 
went  in  those  days.  Like  lower  Manhattan,  it  could  only 
expand  by  soaring  skyward  or  by  spreading  into  the  surround- 
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ing  country.  It  has  done  the  latter  but  the  center  of  New 
Haven  today  is  the  same  coastwise  village  that  it  was  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Moreover,  Yale  has  grown  even  faster 
than  the  city  itself,  and  from  the  original  “Brick  Row”  on  the 
old,  one-block-square  campus,  it  has  spread  like  some  gigantic 
fungous  growth,  absorbing  all  in  its  path,  until  it  now  covers 
scores  of  city  blocks  and  completely  dominates  the  town.  In 
the  days  of  my  youth.  New  Haven  was  a  most  delightful  city, 
really  an  overgrown  New  England  village,  with  quiet,  earth 
streets  and  brick  sidewalks  shaded  by  the  magnificent  elms  for 
which  New  Haven  was  famous.  Old-established,  reliable  and 
conservative  shops  and  stores  had  proprietors  who  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  members  of  the  city’s  oldest  and  best  families. 
There  were  fine  old  homes  amid  beautifully-kept  grounds 
along  the  residential  streets  with  a  few  large  factories  in  the 
outskirts  or  along  the  water  front.  Fields  and  forests,  deep 
sylvan  ravines,  flashing  trout  streams,  woodland  lakes  and 
unfrequented  rivers  were  within  a  half  hour’s  walk  of  the 
city  green.  There  were  barely  a  dozen  college  buildings,  and 
practically  no  foreign  population.  In  those  days,  too.  New 
Haven  was  still  an  important  sea  port.  Along  the  waterfront 
and  the  riverside  docks  several  big  coasting  schooners  would 
be  moored,  their  immense  tapering  masts  rising  high  above 
the  roofs  of  the  buildings.  Square-riggers,  a  brig  or  two  or 
sometimes  a  bark,  would  be  lying  alongside  Long  Wharf 
discharging  sugar,  rum  and  molasses  from  the  West  Indies  or 
salt  from  Turks  Island.  Along  the  shores  of  West  Haven 
and  Fair  Haven  were  busy  shipyards  where  the  big  three-, 
four-  and  five-masted  schooners  were  built.  A  good  sized 
fleet  of  these  huge  cargo-carriers  boasted  New  Haven  as  their 
home  port  in  those  days,  among  others  the  Bayard  Barnes, 
the  E.  H.  Weaver,  the  William  Neely,  the  /.  D.  Detvell,  the 
Thomas  Dudley,  the  bark  America,  and  the  brigantines  Ruby, 
Emerald  and  Thomas  Towner.  Up  and  down  the  harbor*sailed 
and  steamed  the  countless  vessels  of  the  oyster  fleets  of  the 
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Rowe,  Langdon  and  Smith  companies.  Their  docks,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Quinnipiak,  were  piled  mountain  high  with  the 
empty  shells  which  were  ground  and  used  in  making  roads 
and  for  lime,  while  countless  thousands  of  bushels  of  the  bi¬ 
valves  were  shipped  from  New  Haven  to  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Along  George  Street,  behind  the  big  tanneries — 
which  were  always  fascinating  spots  for  us  boys — sections  of 
the  abandoned  New  Haven-Northampton  Canal  were  still 
in  evidence,  with  the  lock-gates  still  in  place  and  a  few  dis¬ 
mantled  canal  boats  reposing  among  dump  piles  filling  the 
dry  ditch. 

All  about,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  wherever  there  was 
water-power,  there  were  mills;  paper  mills  and  sawmills, 
stamping  mills  and  metal  working  mills,  all  operated  by 
water  wheels,  many  of  which  were  of  the  old  fashioned  home¬ 
made  type.  For  that  matter  the  great  pumping  plant  at  Lake 
Whitney,  which  provided  the  city’s  water  supply,  was  driven 
by  two  gigantic  back-pitch  wheels.  There  were  even  old  cov¬ 
ered  bridges  spanning  the  rivers  and  Lake  Whitney,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  ponds  and  lakes  were  the  great  win¬ 
dowless  ice  houses  wherein  was  stored  the  crop  of  ice  harvested 
each  winter. 

In  those  days,  fifty  years  ago  more  or  less,  there  were 
practically  no  shops  or  business  places  west  or  north  of  the 
city  green.  Upon  the  old  campus  with  its  rail  fence  was  the 
famous  Brick  Row;  there  was  the  Art  School,  Durfee,  Alum¬ 
nae  Hall,  the  College  Chapel,  the  Trinity  School,  the  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  the  Law  School  with  a  few  other  buildings.  On 
Prospect  Street  were  the  Old  North  Sheffield  Hall  and  South 
Shelf  with  its  clock-tower  topped  by  the  cylindrical  wooden 
observatory.  There  was  no  order,  no  continuity,  no  attempt 
at  a  harmony  of  architecture  of  the  Yale  buildings  in  those 
days.  No  two  were  alike,  they  were  scattered  about,  hit  or 
miss,  in  the  quiet  residential  section  of  the  city  where  dwelt 
the  professors  and  instructors,  the  merchants  of  the  town  and 
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the  moderately  well-to-do,  and  where  students’  boarding 
houses  accommodated  the  undergraduates  of  the  college. 
There  were  Hillhouse  Woods  and  Hillhouse  Avenue,  which 
we  boys  always  thought  were  so  named  because  the  Hillhouse 
mansion  was  built  atop  the  hill.  In  those  days  the  vast  estate 
was  an  unbroken  stretch  of  woodland  threaded  by  a  single 
road  and  open  to  the  public.  A  spot  where  we  went  nutting 
and  hunted,  and  where  in  winter  the  steep  hill  sloping  to¬ 
wards  Whitney  Avenue  afforded  glorious  times  with  sleds 
and  skis,  toboggans  and  double-rippers,  the  dangerous  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  modern  bob-sled. 

The  old  State  House,  dating  from  the  period  when  New 
Haven  had  shared  with  Hartford  the  honor  of  being  the 
Capital  of  Connecticut,  still  stood  on  the  green.  It  was  an  ugly 
white  stone  Grecian  temple-like  structure  and  was  mainly  of 
interest  to  us  boys  on  the  Fourth  of  July  when  an  old  muzzle¬ 
loading  cannon  was  unlimbered  in  front  of  the  building  and 
thundered  the  national  salute  at  dawn  and  sundown. 

Yes,  in  those  days  New  Haven  was  a  really  delightful  and 
attractive  city.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  sharp  social  line 
drawn  between  the  “College  Set”  and  the  Upper  Crust  of 
the  mercantile  population,  with  a  deal  of  snobbishness,  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  a  feeling  of  superiority  on  both  sides,  and  there  was 
a  deal  of  the  narrow  minded,  bigoted.  Puritanical  point  of 
view  still  much  in  evidence.  At  times,  too,  there  were  clashes 
between  the  “down  town  hoodlums”  and  the  college  boys,  and 
occasionally  there  were  differences  of  opinions  between  uni¬ 
versity  and  municipality,  but  as  a  whole.  Town  and  Gown 
got  along  very  well,  and  during  the  summer  when  the  col¬ 
lege  was  closed  New  Haven  became  a  mere  village. 

Half  a  century  has  wrought  tremendous  changes  in  Yale’s 
home  town.  In  fact  I  doubt  if  there  is  another  city  in  all  New 
England  which  has  altered  so  greatly  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  Square  after  square,  block  after  block  of  the  city  is  solid 
college.  Hundreds  of  dwellings,  scores  of  shops,  stores,  and 
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even  factories  have  been  razed  to  make  v^ay  for  great  quad-  * 
rangles  of  University  buildings  copied  from  those  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  or  for  all  I  know,  from  Heidelberg,  Vienna  or 
other  ancient  colleges  of  Europe.  Streets  have  been  shut  off 
and  others  cut  through  to  accommodate  ever-growing  Yale, 
and  even  in  what  once  was  Hillhouse  Woods  there  are  col¬ 
lege  buildings  today. 

The  city  itself  has  changed  as  greatly  as  the  university.  No 
longer  is  the  business  section  confined  to  “below  the  green.” 
Stores,  garages,  shops,  filling  stations  and  what-not  extend  far 
up  the  avenues  that  in  my  day  were  strictly  residential  districts. 
The  fine  mansions  of  generations  of  old  Connecticut  Puritan 
stock  have  been  converted  into  law  offices,  restaurants,  shops 
and  real  estate  agencies.  In  place  of  the  dignified,  old  estab¬ 
lished  stores  there  are  countless  garish,  shoddy  looking  holes- 
in-the-^wall,  ornate  honky-tonks,  movie  theaters,  and  bar- 
restaurants,  transforming  many  of  the  city’s  main  streets  into 
thoroughfares  more  reminiscent  of  the  Bowery  or  Hester 
Street  rather  than  the  City  of  Elms  as  it  was. 

But  the  city  green,  established  wisely  and  for  all  time  by 
the  first  settlers,  still  stretches  its  broad  acres  in  the  heart  of 
the  town,  with  its  three  historic  churches — Old  North  Church, 
Center  Church  and  Trinity — facing  Temple  Street.  The  im¬ 
mense  elms  which  once  formed  an  arch  of  greenery  above 
the  street  have  mostly  vanished,  many  having  been  shattered 
and  felled  by  the  West  Indian  hurricane  that  swept  the  city  in 
November,  1893,  while  others  have  succumbed  to  elm  tree 
beetles,  disease  and  other  causes. 

It  was  here  on  the  site  of  Center  Church  that  Theophilus 
Eaton  and  his  band  established  the  town  of  New  Haven  in 
1638.  In  the  crypt  of  the  old  church  are  the  tombs  of  many  of 
the  famous  old  settlers  and  the  men  who  made  New  Haven, 
and  the  quaint  epitaphs  are  well  worth  reading.  Here,  too,  are 
the  tombstones  of  the  three  regicides — Goffe,  Whalley  and 
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Dixwell,  although  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of  the  three  other 
than  Dixwell  was  buried  in  New  Haven.* 

But  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  having  hidden  from  the 
King’s  men  in  Judge’s  Cave  on  the  summit  of  West  Rock, 
one  of  the  two  trap  dykes  which  rise  a  scant  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  land  that  in  ages  past  was  the 
bed  of  the  Connecticut  River.  Judges’  Cave,  famed  as  it  is, 
is  a  most  disappointing  spot.  In  fact  it  is  not  really  a  cave 
at  all,  but  merely  a  group  of  glacial  bowlders  piled  together 
to  leave  a  partially  sheltered  recess  between  them.  Today  both 
East  and  West  Rocks  are  public  parks,  but  for  many  years 
they  served  as  quarries  for  the  rock  used  in  making  mac¬ 
adam  roads  and  other  industrial  purposes,  and  as  a  result 
the  two  hills  were  sadly  defaced  and  marred.  On  East  Rock 
there  is  a  soldiers’  monument  whence  a  fine  view  of  the  city 
and  the  harbor,  the  surrounding  country  and  the  Sound  may 
be  obtained.  For  many  years  East  Rock  was  the  home  of 
a  strange  character  named  Stewart  who  maintained  what 
today  would  be  termed  a  “speakeasy”  at  a  small  farm  in 
the  woods  on  the  summit  of  the  rock. 

A  gigantic  fellow,  cadaverously  thin,  with  a  face  the  color 
of  mahogany,  with  a  great  unkempt  bushy  beard,  and  clad 
in  filthy  ragged  and  patched  garments,  Stewart  was  the  exact 
counterpart  of  many  a  moonshiner  of  the  Cumberlands  or 
the  Blue  Ridge.  Very  probably,  as  every  one  suspected,  he 
did  do  a  little  moonshining  in  his  elevated  retreat  which 
could  be  reached  only  by  a  narrow  winding  cart  road.  Quite 
obviously  he  was  moonstruck,  for  there,  on  the  summit  of 
East  Rock,  he  built  a  steamboat!  Not  a  little  launch  or  a 
cruiser  by  any  means,  but  a  sixty-foot  vessel,  in  which  he 
expected  to  take  refuge,  together  with  his  progeny,  his 
fowls  and  other  livestock,  and  thus  become  a  second  Noah 
when  the  rest  of  mankind  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  which 

*  These  three  men  were  the  judges  who  convicted  Charles  I 
and  subsequently  sought  refuge  in  America. 
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he  knew  by  “revelation”  was  soon  to  overwhelm  the  world. 
When  the  city  decided  to  take  over  East  Rock  for  a  park,  the 
officials  met  trouble  and  to  spare  in  the  old  squatter,  not  so 
much  because  he  resented  moving  his  home  (for  a  consid¬ 
eration)  to  another  location,  as  because  of  his  “Ark”  which 
could  not  be  moved,  and  his  fear  of  being  caught  unpre¬ 
pared  when  the  flood  arrived. 

There  was  a  still  stranger  and  far  more  famous  character 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven  in  those  days.  He  was  known 
as  the  “Old  Leather  Man,”  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  wore 
a  weird  costume  of  bits  of  old  leather  and  hides,  and  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  he  inspired  as  much  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  the  youngsters  as  though  he  had  been  a  boy-eating 
ogre.  Who  he  was,  where  he  dwelt,  what  his  history,  no  one 
ever  knew.  He  was  a  harmless  old  soul,  rarely  speaking, 
rambling  aimlessly  about  the  countryside  west  of  the  city,  ex¬ 
isting  on  hand-outs  from  farmers  and  villagers,  and  on  glean¬ 
ings  from  corn  and  vegetable  fields.  Although  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  “hermit,”  the  Old  Leather  Man  probably  had 
no  fixed  abode,  for  he  was  known  to  dwell  temporarily  in 
a  number  of  caves,  rock  shelters  and  abandoned  buildings. 
Sometimes  he  would  not  be  seen  for  weeks  or  months  at  a 
time,  then  he  would  appear  again,  trudging  along  the  roads, 
muttering  to  himself  or  stopping  for  food  at  the  farmhouses. 
His  secret  died  with  him,  for  he  was  eventually  found  life¬ 
less  and  frozen  in  one  of  his  shelters. 

New  Haven  has  had  a  far  greater  mystery  than  either  the 
Leather  Man  or  the  vexed  question  of  the  final  resting  places 
of  the  Regicides;  a  mystery  which  no  one  can  fully  explain, 
but  which  was  duly  recorded  by  the  early  City  Fathers  who 
witnessed  the  phenomenon  with  their  own  eyes. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1647  that  the  New  Haven  Colony 
purchased  a  little  Rhode  Island-built  ship  of  150  tons  burden 
with  which  to  establish  their  own  direct  trade  with  England. 
Evidently  the  City  Fathers  were  far  better  theologians  and 
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farmers  than  sailors,  for  despite  Captain  Lamberton’s  doubts 
as  to  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel  and  his  gloomy  prophecy 
that  the  cranky  ship  would  never  reach  England,  the  colonists 
loaded  her  with  their  products,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  embarked  for  the  long  and  hazardous  voyage.  By  the 
time  the  little  argosy  was  ready  to  sail  winter  had  come  on, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  chop  a  channel  through  the  ice  on  the 
harbor  before  she  could  reach  the  Sound. 

Long  months  passed,  and  when  in  the  spring,  ships  arrived 
from  England  they  brought  no  tidings  of  the  vessel  which 
had  worked  her  way  seaward  through  the  ice  choked  Sound 
on  that  dreary  winter’s  day.  Every  one  felt  the  ship  was  lost, 
that  the  broad,  storm-lashed  Atlantic  had  swallowed  her  and 
her  company,  and  too  late  they  recalled  the  forebodings  of 
the  vessel’s  captain.  Then  one  June  day,  just  as  the  late 
afternoon  sun  burst  through  the  banks  of  clouds  following 
a  terrific  thunderstorm,  the  long-missing  ship  was  seen  com¬ 
ing  up  the  harbor.  Crowds  gathered  on  the  waterfront,  and 
eyes  grew  round  with  wonder  and  dread  of  the  supernatural 
filled  many  a  Puritan  heart,  for  the  oncoming  ship  was  no 
fabric  built  by  man.  With  every  sail  filled  and  drawing  she 
was  sailing  directly  against  the  stiff  breeze,  no  ripple  of  foam 
appeared  about  her  bluff  bows,  and  she  seemed  to  float 
like  a  wraith  in  air.  Yet  all  knew  her  for  the  ship  which  had 
set  forth  the  preceding  winter,  and  as  she  drew  ever  nearer 
even  the  men  upon  the  decks  could  be  recognized.  Suddenly 
a  tall  man  standing  on  the  lofty  poop  drew  his  sword  and 
raising  it  pointed  toward  the  zenith,  and  at  his  gesture  the 
main  topmast  splintered  and  fell  in  a  wreck  of  sails  and 
rigging.  An  instant  later  the  mizzen  was  carried  away  as 
though  by  a  terrific  gale,  and  as  the  awed  and  wondering 
people  watched,  the  masts  and  spars  vanished,  until  only 
a  battered  hulk  remained.  Slowly  the  phantom  derelict  ca¬ 
reened  and  with  a  final  lurch  dissolved. 

No  doubt  it  was  merely  a  vivid  mirage,  and  the  people. 
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their  minds  filled  with  thoughts  of  their  ship  so  long  over¬ 
due,  imagined  they  recognized  their  own  vessel  and  the  men 
upon  the  decks  of  the  ghostly  craft.  But  to  their  super¬ 
religious,  credulous  and  superstitious  eyes,  it  was  a  miracle, 
a  vision  vouchsafed  them  by  the  Lord  to  apprise  them  of 
the  true  fate  of  their  ship  and  their  friends. 

It  is  not  strange  that  they  should  have  accepted  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  as  such,  for  while  they  were,  perhaps,  less  austere 
and  fanatical  than  their  fellows  of  Massachusetts,  yet  they 
believed  in  witches  and  prosecuted  an  old  gossip  named  Eliza¬ 
beth  Godman  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft.  To  their  credit  be 
it  said,  the  judges  failed  to  convict  her  and  she  was  freed.  But 
they  were  as  austere,  as  unflinching  in  what  they  deemed  their 
duty  and  as  merciless  to  those  who  violated  their  “blue  laws” 
as  their  fellows  in  Hartford  who  hanged  children  for  dis¬ 
obeying  their  parents.  The  whipping  post  in  the  market  place 
near  the  center  of  what  is  now  the  city  green,  was  in  constant 
use.  Public  floggings  were  inflicted  for  the  most  trivial  of¬ 
fenses  upon  men  and  women  alike  although  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  there  was  no  discrimination  shown,  for  on  one  occasion 
Magistrate  Richard  Malbon  condemned  his  own  daughter  to 
be  stripped  and  whipped  in  public. 

Duty,  or  what  they  thought  was  duty,  was  paramount  to 
all  but  religion  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists.  There  was  no 
graft  or  political  “pull,”  no  favoritism  in  those  days,  and  they 
stood  by  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Nothing  daunted 
them.  In  the  famous  “Dark  Day”  of  May  19,  1780,  the  sun 
was  mysteriously  hidden  and  the  blackness  of  midnight  de¬ 
scended  upon  the  city.  The  legislature  in  the  old  State  House 
was  about  to  adjourn  its  session,  when  John  Davenport  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  declared,  “The  Day  of  Judgment  is  either 
approaching  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not  there  is  no  cause  to  ad¬ 
journ,  and  if  it  is  I  choose  to  be  found  doing  my  duty.” 

Neither  can  we  accuse  the  early  citizens  of  New  Haven  with 
unfairness  even  towards  their  enemies,  although  at  times  they 
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were  sorely  puzzled  as  to  what  was  the  fair  and  just  course 
to  follow.  Thus  when  a  settler  was  murdered  by  an  Indian, 
and  the  tribesman’s  guilt  had  been  fully  proved,  they  were 
in  a  quandary  as  whether  to  abide  by  the  Scriptural  rule  that, 
“Whoso  sheddeth  men’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed,”  or  to  follow  Christ’s  admonition  to  “Go  and  sin  no 
more.” 

But  finally,  arguing  that  a  Christian  dispensation  could  not 
properly  apply  to  a  pagan,  they  put  an  end  to  any  further  dis¬ 
cussion  by  chopping  off  the  Indian’s  head  and  setting  it  upon 
a  pole  in  the  market  place. 

On  Allingtown  Heights,  back  of  the  town,  one  may  see  a 
monument  erected  in  memory  of  a  British  officer  who  took 
part  in  the  attack  on  New  Haven  on  July  5,  1779,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  inscription  “Adjutant  William  Campbell.  Fell  during 
the  British  invasion  of  New  Haven.  July  5,  1779.  ‘Blessed  are 
the  Merciful.’  ” 

To  be  sure,  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case  might  assume  that  the  blessed  merciful  referred  to 
the  patriots  who  ended  the  Adjutant’s  career,  rather  than 
to  their  deceased  foe.  But  it  is  the  latter  who  was  honored  be¬ 
cause  of  his  humanity  in  protecting  defenseless  citizens  and 
saving  property  during  the  one  attack  which  New  Haven 
suffered  throughout  the  Revolution. 

Even  if  the  ambiguity  of  the  Campbell  monument  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  it  is  nothing  by  comparison  with  an 
imposing  monument  in  the  old  Grove  Street  cemetery  *  erected 
in  memory  of  the  Reverend  Nathan  Smith,  who  was  the 
first  missionary  to  Liberia.  Beneath  the  inscription  setting  forth 
the  minister’s  career  among  the  heathen,  are  the  amazing 
words,  “Executed  by  John  Ritter  and  Sons.” 

Compared  to  many  of  the  neighboring  Connecticut  ports. 
New  Haven  escaped  with  but  small  loss  at  the  hands  of 

*  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  is  buried  in  this  old 
Grove  Street  cemetery. 
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the  British  who  landed  two  parties,  one  at  West  Haven  and 
the  other  at  Lighthouse  Point.  The  latter  force,  consisting 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  unable  to  reach  the  town  al¬ 
though  they  took  old  Fort  Hale  back  of  Morris  Cove.  But 
their  fellows  on  the  West  Haven  shore,  although  stoutly 
opposed  by  volunteers  of  the  town — ^then  scarcely  more  than 
a  village  of  eighteen  hundred  inhabitants — and  a  band  of 
Yale  students,  entered  the  town  and  plundered  stores  and 
houses,  and  there  was  a  short  but  sharp  engagement  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Broadway.  Fortunately  for  the  New 
Haveners,  however,  there  were  so  many  Tories  among  the 
property  owners  that  the  British  forebore  burning  or  shelling 
New  Haven,  and  after  destroying  the  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
the  Redcoats  sailed  away  to  burn  Fairfield. 


Chapter  V 


Smugglers  and 
lireasure  Throve 


j4  lthough  New  Haven  is  the  home  of  Yale  University, 
/  \  and  the  famous  college  is  always  associated  with  that 
jL  .^city,  yet  it  had  its  beginning  in  the  little  village  of 
Branford,  when  in  1700  ten  reverend  gentlemen  met,  each 
bearing  books,  and  announced  in  turn,  “With  these  books  I 
found  Yale  College.” 

Perhaps  we  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  founding  a  great 
college  with  forty  books,  but  even  the  greatest  universities 
must  have  a  beginning,  and  of  course  the  ceremony  of  the 
ten  Branfordites  was  largely  symbolical.  Still  it  constituted 
the  real  birth  of  Yale,  and  the  spot  where  the  odd  ceremony 
took  place  is  properly  marked  by  a  monument — somewhat 
inconspicuous — and  tablet  near  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
village  green.  A  nice  little  village,  Branford,  with  its  quiet 
side  streets,  its  countrified  air,  its  apparent  insignificance, 
is  an  old  town  and  held  an  important  place  in  the  early 
history  of  Connecticut.  Today,  however,  it  is  mainly  of  im¬ 
portance  as  being  the  home  of  the  Hammer  Malleable  Iron 
Works,  which  was  the  first  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
so-called  “Swedish”  iron  established  in  the  United  States. 

By  far  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  village  is  the 
big  Public  Library,  a  building  seemingly  far  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  town  itself.  But  perhaps  the  “bookishness”  of  the 
founders  of  Yale  is  an  inherent  characteristic  of  the  people 
of  Branford.  At  all  events  the  library  is  well  patronized,  not 
only  by  the  local  people  but  by  those  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
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little  nearby  villages,  many  of  which  are  popular  shore  re¬ 
sorts. 

Among  these  are  Short  Beach,  formerly  the  home  of  the 
late  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Double  Beach,  Pine  Orchard  with 
its  palatial  homes  of  summer  residents,  Indian  Neck,  and 
Stony  Creek  with  the  lovely  Thimble  Islands  dotting  the 
waters  of  the  Sound  in  the  offing.  Now  covered  with  summer 
homes,  hotels  and  cottages,  the  Thimble  Islands  in  days  gone 
by  were  a  favorite  haunt  of  smugglers  and  at  least  one  smug¬ 
glers’  ship  lies  on  the  rocky  bottom  between  the  islands,  where 
she  went  down  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  At  that  time,  in  1785, 
the  customs  officers  of  our  infant  republic  were  having  a  hard 
time  of  it.  All  along  the  New  England  coast  were  countless 
little  towns,  innumerable  snug  harbors,  hundreds  of  hidden 
coves  and  secluded  river  mouths,  and  in  every  little  shore 
community,  smuggling  was  looked  upon  as  a  profession  or 
even  a  legitimate  business  rather  than  as  a  crime.  Why,  the 
fishermen-farmers  asked  themselves,  should  they  not  bring 
in  whatever  goods  they  needed  or  could  dispose  of  at  a  profit, 
without  paying  the  Government  for  the  privilege?  As  even 
today  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  otherwise  law-abiding 
citizens  still  feel  it  no  sin  to  cheat  Uncle  Sam,  and  regardless 
of  their  financial  status,  will  try — and  often  successfully — ^to 
smuggle  dutiable  goods  through  the  Customs,  we  can  scarcely 
blame  the  hard  working,  far  from  affluent  communities  of 
our  coastal  towns  if  they  felt  they  had  a  right  to  turn  an 
honest  dollar  by  bringing  in  contraband.  The  business  being 
pretty  fairly  established  and  organized,  and  Federal  officers  be¬ 
ing  too  few  to  enforce  the  law,  as  there  were  hundreds  of  the 
coastwise  towns  and  villages  without  a  representative  of  the 
revenue  service,  it  was  an  impossible  task  to  prevent  the  sloops 
and  schooners,  the  ketches  and  pinks,  the  galleys  and  pinnaces 
from  slipping  into  coves,  estuaries  and  harbors  laden  deep  with 
cargoes  of  rum,  brandy,  tobacco  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
articles  on  which  duties  were  supposed  to  be  paid.  Still  the  of- 
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ficials  did  the  best  they  could,  and  swift  revenue  cutters — 
schooners,  brigs  and  brigantines — ^patrolled  Long  Island  Sound. 

It  was  one  of  these  cutters,  cruising  off  Little  Gull  Island, 
that  sighted  a  large  sloop  whose  rig  identified  her  as  a  vessel 
of  the  Provinces,  and  at  once  the  cutter’s  commander  headed 
towards  the  stranger.  The  moment  the  course  was  changed 
the  officers’  suspicions  were  confirmed,  for  the  crew  of  the  sloop 
piled  on  all  sail,  hoisted  a  huge  square  running  sail,  and 
squared  away  to  the  westward.  The  chase  was  on,  and  under 
a  cloud  of  canvas  the  revenue  brig  stormed  along  in  the  wake 
of  her  quarry.  The  sloop  was  a  swift  sailer,  a  stern  chase  is  ever 
a  long  chase,  and  for  hour  after  hour  the  two  vessels  sped  up 
the  Sound,  the  cutter  gaining  slowly  until  the  two  vessels  had 
passed  Faulkner’s  Island.  A  few  moments  more  and  the  sloop 
would  have  been  within  range  of  the  brig’s  guns.  Then,  sud¬ 
denly  shifting  their  helm,  the  smugglers  bore  in  towards 
shore,  threading  their  way  between  the  reefs  and  submerged 
rocks  guarding  the  narrow  passages  between  the  Thimble 
Islands. 

Unable  to  follow  through  the  dangerous  channels,  the  cutter 
ran  in  as  closely  as  her  captain  dared,  and  going  about,  sent 
a  charge  of  round  shot  hurtling  after  the  other  vessel.  It  was  a 
well  aimed  or  a  lucky  shot,  for  the  sloop’s  tall  mast  was  shat¬ 
tered,  yards  and  sails  came  crashing  down,  and  yawing  wildly 
the  disabled  craft  struck  an  upjutting  fang  of  rock,  rode  over 
the  ledge  and  went  to  the  bottom.  Quickly  the  cutter’s  long 
boat  was  lowered,  and,  manned  by  an  armed  boat’s  crew, 
pulled  away  to  capture  the  smugglers  or  to  rescue  them. 
But  the  crew  of  the  sloop  required  no  help  and  had  no  desire 
to  be  captured  even  though  the  evidence  needed  to  convict 
them  was  resting  on  the  bottom  in  five  fathoms  of  water.  By 
the  time  the  cutter’s  boat  reached  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  the 
smugglers  had  gained  the  nearest  island  and  had  vanished  in 
the  heavy  woods  that  covered  it.  Only  one  man  was  found,  a 
fellow  whose  leg  had  been  broken  by  a  falling  spar  and  who 
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had  been  unable  to  escape  with  his  fellows.  From  him  it  was 
learned  that  the  sloop  had  carried  a  cargo  of  forty  barrels  of 
choice  French  brandy  which  still  lies  there  today — a  real 
treasure  trove  for  any  one  who  can  find  it. 

The  forty  barrels  of  one  hundred-and-fifty-year-old  brandy 
is  not  the  only  treasure  trove  of  the  Thimble  Islands,  if  we 
are  to  believe  local  traditions  of  piratical  craft  which  in  years 
gone  by  swung  to  anchor  between  the  islands,  and  from  these 
hidden  lairs  dashed  forth  to  prey  on  merchant  ships  passing 
up  and  down  the  Sound.  There  is  no  question  that  more  than 
one  pirate  haunted  the  Thimbles,  and  if  circumstantial  evidence 
counts  for  anything,  at  least  one  buried  hoard  of  treasure  has 
been  found  on  the  islands.  Moreover,  it  was  found — if  found 
it  was — on  Outer  Island  which  belonged  to  my  father.  Always 
there  has  been  tales  of  treasure  buried  there,  and  two  tall 
pine  trees,  from  which  the  island  had  received  the  name  of 
Two  Tree  Island,  were  supposed  to  be  markers  of  the  hidden 
riches.  When  our  colored  man-of-all-work  was  given  the  job 
of  clearing  the  island  of  a  miniature  jungle  of  brush,  poison 
ivy  and  brambles  which  covered  it,  my  father  jokingly  told 
Henry  that  if  he  found  the  treasure  he  could  have  one  half 
of  it. 

Snugly  ensconced  in  a  little  shack  built  for  him,  with  a  row¬ 
boat  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  village  of  Stony  Creek  to 
secure  supplies  when  needed,  and  with  a  credit  at  the  store  for 
anything  he  might  require,  Henry  was  left,  literally  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed,  to  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  his  job. 
It  was  also  arranged  with  the  captain  of  a  tugboat  who  passed 
the  island  nearly  every  day,  to  blow  his  whistle  three  times 
and  that  Henry  was  to  appear  and  wave  his  arms  if  all  was 
well,  while  if  he  failed  to  do  so  the  towboat’s  skipper  was 
to  notify  my  father  at  once. 

For  a  time  all  went  smoothly,  and  then  one  day  Captain 
Hewitt  reported  that  Henry  had  failed  to  respond  to  the  prear¬ 
ranged  signal.  Fearing  he  had  met  with  some  accident  or  was 
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ill,  my  father  and  myself  hurried  to  the  island.  The  hut  was 
empty,  there  was  no  reply  to  our  shouts,  and  though  we 
searched  every  inch  of  the  island  there  was  no  sign  of  the  man, 
and  the  rowboat  was  missing.  If  we  couldn’t  find  Henry  we  » 

did  find  something  else.  Under  the  twin  pine  trees  was  a  deep, 
freshly  dug  hole  with  pick  and  spade  still  resting  beside  it. 

“Hmm,  it  looks  as  if  Henry  did  find  a  treasure,”  observed 
my  father. 

When  we  reached  the  shore  and  interviewed  the  storekeeper 
that  supposition  seemed  the  only  plausible  explanation  of 
Henry’s  absence.  He  had  come  ashore  dressed  in  his  best 
clothes,  and  carrying  a  heavy  hand  bag.  He  had  paid  his  bill 
at  the  store,  boarded  a  train  at  the  railway  station  and  had 
disappeared  as  completely  and  mysteriously  as  though  the 
earth  had  swallowed  him  up.  As  he  had  no  known  reason 
for  decamping,  as  there  was  a  month’s  wages  due  him  which 
he  never  collected,  and  as  he  left  all  his  personal  belongings 
on  the  island,  yet  carried  a  heavy  bag  with  him  when  he 
boarded  the  train,  the  obvious  explanation  of  his  disappear¬ 
ance  was  that  he  had  found  the  traditional  treasure  of  Outer 
Island. 

Speaking  of  finding  treasures  and  of  wrecked  vessels  reminds 
me  of  a  strange  discovery  made  at  Leete’s  Island,  a  rocky  point 
close  to  the  Thimble  Islands,  where  there  were  extensive 
granite  quarries.  Here,  resting  on  the  mud  of  a  marsh  creek, 
half-hidden  in  the  reeds  and  long  grass,  abandoned  and  for¬ 
gotten,  my  brother  and  I  found  an  old  hulk,  once  used  as 
a  stone  boat,  and  rummaging  about  within  her  we  were 
amazed  to  discover  that  she  was  the  famous  old  sloop-of-war 
Wasp.  There  was  no  question  of  it.  Her  original  name,  to¬ 
gether  with  her  tonnage  and  the  date  of  her  building,  were 
cut  deep  in  the  heavy  deck  timber  arching  over  her  com¬ 
panionway,  and  a  search  revealed  the  planked  up  old  gun- 
ports  in  her  massive  bulwarks.  What  an  ignoble  end  for  a 
famous  old  fighting  ship,  a  ship  whose  guns  had  spelled  the 
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doom  of  many  a  British  corvette — to  be  dismantled,  trans¬ 
formed  to  a  stone  barge  and  finally  to  be  left  to  rot  among 
the  weeds  and  cat-tails  of  a  forsaken  salt  marsh. 

Just  beyond  here,  between  Stony  Creek  and  Guilford, 
Sachem’s  Head  thrusts  its  rough  granite  ledges  into  the  waters 
of  the  Sound.  Now  a  popular  summer  resort  thick  with  cot¬ 
tages  and  hotels,  with  a  yacht  club  and  garages,  the  point 
has  a  dramatic  history.  It  was  here  that  Uncas,  the  Mohican 
chief,  overtook  a  fleeing  Pequot  sachem,  and  killing  the 
latter  in  hand-to-hand  battle,  decapitated  him,  and  placed  his 
gory  head  upon  a  pole  wedged  between  the  rocks.  For  many 
a  long  year  the  grewsome  souvenir  of  Uncas’  deed  remained 
there  and  gave  the  rocky  point  its  name,  while  the  strip  of 
water  through  which  the  fleeing  Pequot  and  his  pursuer  swam 
was  christened  Bloody  Cove,  a  name  which  it  still  bears. 

Guilford,  most  widely  famed  for  its  “Old  Stone  House,” 
built  in  1640  and  reputedly  the  oldest  house  in  Connecticut,"^ 
is  a  true  New  England  coast  village,  a  really  charming  town 
with  its  narrow  bridges  spanning  the  crooked  creeks,  its  big 
“greens,”  its  wide-spreading  elms,  its  old  colonial  homes,  its 
town  hall  with  its  white-columned  portico,  its  old  churches 
and  graveyards.  A  true  shore  village  with  sharpies  and  small 
boats  drawn  upon  the  beach,  with  fish  nets  drying  in  the  sun, 
with  piles  of  lobster  pots,  rickety  wooden  wharves,  and  ram¬ 
shackle  fish  and  clam  houses.  Guilford  is  as  far  famed  for  the 
size  and  quality  of  its  clams  as  for  its  old  stone  house,  a  fame 
that  is  fully  justified,  for  in  all  New  England  there  are  no 
finer,  sweeter,  fatter,  more  succulent  clams  than  those  dug 
from  the  sandy  shores  and  bars  of  Guilford. 

Madison,  settled  in  1639,  is  an  even  more  attractive  town 
than  is  Guilford,  and  in  many  ways  is  far  more  like  an  inland 

*  The  first  marriage  in  Guilford  was  celebrated  in  the  old  stone 
house,  the  wedding  feast  consisting  of  “peas  and  pork.” 
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village  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  than  like  a  seacoast  settle¬ 
ment.  Like  Cromwell,  Longmeadow,  Windsor  and  many 
a  valley  town,  it  spreads  itself  over  enough  territory  to  accom¬ 
modate  half  a  dozen  villages  of  its  size.  Its  main  street  as  one 
enters  the  town  is  wide  enough  for  the  boulevard  of  a  metropo¬ 
lis,  and  fully  one-third  of  the  entire  village  seems  to  be  greens 
and  swarded  lawns.  Madison  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  shore 
town,  for  the  Sound,  with  its  jusdy  popular  beaches,  is  some 
distance  from  the  village  center,  and  farming,  rather  than 
fishing  and  maritime  pursuits,  is  the  principal  industry  of  the 
people.  No,  I  must  qualify  that  statement,  for  while  there  are 
farms  and  farmers  in  abundance  about  Madison,  the  main 
sources  of  income  are  the  summer  residents  and  visitors,  and 
the  many  wealthy  families  who  have  made  the  quiet,  lovely 
village  their  home.  While  Guilford  may  boast  of  its  “oldest 
house,”  Madison  may  boast  of  a  dozen  old  houses  nearly  as  an¬ 
cient.  Such  are  the  James  Meigs-Bishop  house  on  Wall  Street, 
built  in  1690;  the  Noah  Bradley  homestead  dating  back  to 
1680,  and  the  Deacon  Graves  house  built  the  same  year,  while 
the  Captain  Griffin-Scranton  house  was  erected  five  years 
earlier,  in  1675.  A  person  familiar  with  the  old  family  names 
of  New  England’s  early  settlers  will  find  in  Madison  many 
a  name  borne  by  families  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  northern 
Massachusetts.  Following  the  famous  Deerfield  Massacre  a 
number  of  the  Deerfield  people  moved  to  Madison,  where  they 
were  safer  from  Indian  raids,  for  after  the  extermination  of 
the  Pequots  the  coast  towns  of  Connecticut  suffered  but  little 
at  the  hands  of  hostile  tribesmen. 

Clinton,  just  across  the  Hammonassett  River  from  Madi¬ 
son,  is  an  historic  town,  but  is  far  better  known  as  the  home 
of  Witch  Hazel  products  than  for  its  picturesque  past,  and 
the  first  conspicuous  object  one  sees  when  entering  the  village 
is  the  big  witch  hazel  factory.  The  next  most  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  town  is  the  odd  monument  on  the  village 
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green,  a  stone  column  surmounted  by  a  pile  of  sculptured 
books.  An  unusual  monument  to  an  unusual  event,  the  shaft 
marks  the  spot  'where  the  first  students  of  Yale  College 
attended  classes  and  were  instructed  by  Yale’s  first  president, 
the  Reverend  Abraham  Pierson.  To  be  sure,  Yale  was  never 
officially  located  at  Clinton,  but  it  was  at  Saybrook,  and  the 
Rev.  Pierson,  feeling  perhaps  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  college  president  to  travel  a  dozen  miles  or  so  to  his 
college,  required  his  classes  to  come  to  him. 

Although  Clinton  cannot  point  pridefully  to  as  many  or 
as  ancient  old  homesteads  as  can  Madison  and  other  Con¬ 
necticut  coast  towns,  it  possesses  one  most  noteworthy  and 
historic  house  which,  built  in  1706,  has  been  occupied  by  gen¬ 
eration  after  generation  of  the  Redfield  family  who  are  direct 
descendants  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla. 


Chapter  VI 


the  ,J\4outh  of 
the  Qonnecticut 


IT  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  more  beautiful  or  typi¬ 
cal  New  England  coast  towns  that  Westbrook  and  Say- 
brook.  The  latter  especially  possesses  that  intangible 
atmosphere  of  peaceful,  quiet,  restful  contentment  that,  some¬ 
how,  seems  always  to  hover  over  the  elm-shaded  streets,  wide 
swarded  village  greens,  white-painted  meeting-houses  and 
comfortable  old  homesteads  pf  New  England.  There  is  a 
settled  permanency  and  dependability  about  these  little  seashore 
towns  which  only  age  can  produce.  Even  with  the  wayside 
filling  stations,  the  garages  and  A  &  P  stores,  the  roadside 
“diners”  and  similar  modern  innovations,  Old  Saybrook  re¬ 
tains  its  charm  and  its  attractiveness;  bowing  to  the  inevitable 
perhaps,  conceding  a  bit  to  the  march  of  time  and  a  motorized 
age,  but  taking  no  part  in  it,  like  a  gray-headed  patriarch  doz¬ 
ing  on  his  front  porch  and  watching  a  group  of  youngsters 
at  play.  Despite  the  motor  highway  that  passes  through  the 
town,  the  lumbering  buses  and  speeding  cars,  one  may  still 
see  horse-drawn  carts,  piled  high  with  sweet-scented  hay,  plod¬ 
ding  along  the  road  and  deviating  not  one  jot  from  their 
allotted  path  to  accommodate  some  impatient  and  ranting 
motorist.  Even  the  stench  of  gasoline  and  oil  are  lost  in  the 
salt-laden  breeze  blowing  in  from  the  Sound  bringing  with  it 
the  odors  of  the  broad  marshes  and  rockweed  and  the  tang 
of  the  sea. 

Pa-oc-cha-aug  or  Place-of-the-point-in-the-water,  as  the  In¬ 
dians  called  it,  Saybrook  originally  included  Westbrook  but 
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after  sixty  years  of  traveling  each  Sunday  to  attend  church  at  Say- 
brook,  the  settlers  at  Westbrook  decided  that  enough  was  as 
good  as  a  feast,  separated  from  their  neighbor  and  built  a 
church  of  their  own.  Although  those  old  colonists  rather  over¬ 
did  their  religious  duties,  we  must  give  them  great  credit  for 
having  been  sincere.  It  was  no  pleasant  matter  to  rise  in  the 
early  dawn  of  a  bitterly  cold  winter’s  day  and  ride  horseback 
for  miles  through  the  blinding  snow  to  attend  an  all-day  serv¬ 
ice  in  an  unheated  church  where  the  temperature  hovered 
around  the  zero  mark.  It  was  bad  enough  to  sit  through  the 
interminable  sermons,  the  prayers  and  exhortations  of  the 
churches  in  the  larger  towns  such  as  New  Haven,  but  there 
the  congregation  was  permitted  brief  intermissions  to  enable 
them  to  go  home,  snatch  a  hasty  meal  and  get  warmed  up. 
But  the  Westbrook  people,  once  they  entered  the  Saybrook 
meeting  house,  were  there  for  the  day  to  shiver  and  freeze, 
so  we  can  scarcely  blame  them  for  seceding. 

In  the  old  days  Westbrook’s  principal  industry  was  ship 
building,  although  there  were  grist  mills  and  saw  mills  in 
the  town,  as  well  as  an  iron  works  at  Pond  Meadow  where, 
in  1700,  the  iron  ore  dug  from  Mine  Swamp  was  smelted. 
The  town’s  chief  and  only  claim  to  fame  is  that  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  David  Bushnell,  the  inventor  of  the  submarine. 
Not  only  did  he  invent  and  construct  the  first  submarine  ever 
made,  but  he  was  the  first  to  discover  that  gunpowder  could 
be  exploded  under  water.  In  fact  the  two  inventions  may  be 
said  to  have  been  coincidental,  for  Bushnell’s  ideas  for  a  sub¬ 
mersible  craft  depended  for  their  success  upon  the  possibility 
of  firing  a  charge  of  powder  beneath  the  surface.  He  was  not 
the  type  to  theorize,  so  filling  a  wooden  container  with  gun¬ 
powder,  he  placed  it  a  few  feet  under  water  with  a  hogshead 
of  stone  resting  upon  it,  and  touched  off  the  fuse.  The  result 
was  all  and  more  than  he  had  expected,  for  the  hogshead  was 
blown  to  bits,  the  rocks  were  hurled  high  in  air  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  was  strewn  with  fragments  of  shattered  wood. 
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Having  thus  demonstrated  the  destructive  power  of  submerged 
explosives,  Bushnell  set  to  work  on  his  American  Turtle,  as  the 
first  of  all  submarines  was  christened.  It  was  a  most  appropriate 
name,  for  the  craft  consisting  of  two  oval  concave  hulls  joined 
together  along  the  edges,  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a 
giant  turtle  eight  feet  in  length  by  seven  feet  in  width.  Within 
this  tiny  contrivance  there  was  room  for  the  crew  of  one, 
who  propelled  the  Turtle  by  means  of  paddle  wheels  operated 
by  his  feet  on  a  treadle.  On  the  keel  of  the  weird  craft  was 
ballast  which  could  be  lowered  from  the  interior  to  serve 
as  an  anchor,  while  a  hand  valve  admitted  water  when  it  was 
desired  to  submerge,  the  water  being  forced  out  by  a  hand 
pump  when  the  operator  wished  to  rise  to  the  surface.  Al¬ 
though  the  air  supply  was  only  sufficient  to  last  the  one-man 
crew  thirty  minutes,  there  was  an  air  intake  valve  which 
could  be  used  when  near  the  surface.  The  inventor’s  greatest 
problem  was  to  find  a  means  of  illuminating  the  interior  of 
the  American  Turtle  when  submerged.  Lamps  or  candles  were 
out  of  the  question  because  of  the  oxygen  they  consumed.  He 
tried  phosphorescent  wood  without  much  success,  and  finally, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  employed  phos¬ 
phorus.  The  destructive  equipment  of  the  midget  submarine 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
contained  in  two  oak  tubes,  carried  on  a  platform  at  the 
stern  above  the  rudder,  the  containers  being  provided  with 
ordinary  gun  locks  actuated  by  clock  work  which  could  be 
set  for  any  desired  length  of  time. 

In  the  construction  of  his  strange  underseas  craft,  Bushnell 
had  been  aided  by  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull — the  origi¬ 
nal  “Brother  Jonathan”  as  he  was  called  by  Washington — and 
General  Israel  Putnam,  and  when  at  last  the  American  Turtle 
was  ready  for  a  demonstration,  and  its  initial  trial  was  to 
be  an  attack  on  the  British  frigate  Eagle  lying  in  New  York 
harbor,  “Old  Put”  was  on  the  dock  to  witness  the  event. 

It  had  been  planned  for  Bushnell’s  brother  to  operate  the 
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American  Turtle  on  this  momentous  occasion,  but  illness 
prevented  it  and  at  the  last  minute  a  sergeant  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Army  volunteered  to  take  his  place.  Very  probably,  had 
the  inventor  or  his  brother  operated  the  craft,  the  Eagle  might 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  whole  history  of  the  Revolution 
might  have  been  very  different.  But  the  sergeant  was  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  Turtle,  and  although  he 
succeeded  in  getting  beneath  the  frigate,  he  was  unable  to  attach 
his  explosives  to  her  planking.  As  the  charges  had  been  timed 
to  explode  in  one  hour,  and  as  his  supply  of  air  was  getting 
low,  the  sergeant  abandoned  his  attempts,  and  fearing  his 
magazine  would  go  off  and  blow  him  and  the  Turtle  to  bits 
before  he  could  reach  the  shore,  he  released  the  charges. 
Hardly  had  he  done  so  than  they  went  off,  the  explosion  so 
near  their  vessel  scaring  the  British  half  out  of  their  wits. 

Not  discouraged  by  this  first  failure,  Bushnell  decided  to 
make  a  second  attempt  and  to  take  charge  himself  on  an 
attack  upon  the  frigate  Cerberus  off  New  London.  This  time, 
however,  he  planned  to  tow  the  charge  astern. 

Before  he  could  place  the  explosives  under  the  frigate,  mem¬ 
bers  of  ' a  prize  crew  on  a  recently  captured  schooner  moored 
astern  of  the  Cerberus,  noticed  the  line  connecting  the  ex¬ 
plosives  with  the  craft  and  drew  it  on  board.  Curious  to  learn 
what  the  strange  contrivance  was,  they  gathered  about  ex¬ 
amining  their  find.  But  Bushnell  had  provided  for  just  such 
a  contingency.  He  had  equipped  the  affair  with  iron  cog 
wheels  which,  as  they  were  drawn  up  the  ship’s  side,  rotated 
and  advanced  the  firing  time.  And  as  the  British  tars  gathered 
about,  the  powder  exploded  with  a  terrific  detonation,  killing 
three  of  the  men,  wounding  others  and  utterly  destroying  the 
schooner. 

Although  Bushnell  had  not  actually  sunk  a  British  war  ves¬ 
sel,  he  had  proved  that  his  invention  was  of  practical  value, 
yet  for  some  unknown  reason  no  further  attacks  were  made 
by  the  American  Turtle,  although  Bushnell’s  crude  torpedoes 
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were  used  in  the  famed  “Battle  of  the  Kegs”  in  Delaware 
Bay.  Moreover,  the  mysterious  explosions  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  or  prevented  filled  the  British  seamen  with  such  ter¬ 
ror  that  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  Bushnell,  alive  or  dead. 

The  joke,  however,  was  on  the  British,  for  they  actually 
captured  him  and  released  him  without  realizing  his  identity. 
This  happened  after  Bushnell  had  enlisted  in  the  Continental 
Army  and  as  a  prisoner  of  war  was  confined  on  board  a  British 
frigate  at  Boston.  Feigning  insanity,  the  inventor  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  secured  a  hatchet  and  commenced  hacking  at  the 
ship’s  ropes  and  rigging.  Seized  by  an  irate  officer  who  de¬ 
manded  to  know  what  the  Yankee  thought  he  was  doing, 
Bushnell  replied  that  he  was  cutting  away  the  underbrush 
ready  for  the  spring  planting.  Satisfied  that  the  prisoner  was 
a  lunatic,  the  captain  had  him  set  ashore.  We  may  judge 
of  the  commander’s  feelings  and  the  string  of  deep  sea  oaths 
which  issued  from  his  lips  when,  a  few  hours  later,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  Bushnell  telling  the  Britisher  who  the 
“loony”  was. 

No  one  seems  to  know  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  American 
Turtle.  For  many  years  it  was  stored  in  a  barn  on  the  Bush¬ 
nell  property,  afterwards  it  was  left  tO'  the  mercies  of  wind 
and  weather  out  of  doors.  Portions  of  the  craft  were  stripped 
from  it  to  be  put  to  other  purposes,  and  very  possibly  its  re¬ 
mains  served  as  fuel.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  this  first  of  all 
our  submarines  should  have  been  neglected  and  lost,  for  it 
should  have  occupied  a  most  honored  and  conspicuous  place 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  Although  David 
Bushnell  was  a  native  son  of  Westbrook  yet  his  undersea 
craft  was  built  beside  the  old  ferry  at  Saybrook,  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  great  steel  drawbridge  spans  the  broad  mouth 
of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Saybrook,  the  birthplace  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Connecticut,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  home  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  was  at  one  period  of  its  history  an  independent  state  or 
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province.  Originally  set  apart  for  settlement  by  members  of 
the  British  nobility  with  Puritanical  tendencies,  it  was  settled 
in  1635,  when  Governor  Winthrop  sent  a  boatload  of  men 
from  Plymouth  and  stole  a  march  on  the  Dutch  who  were 
about  to  build  a  trading  post  on  the  point  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut.  As  it  was  the  Governor’s  plan  to  make  it 
a  strongly  fortified  spot,  thus  commanding  the  river,  a  fully 
qualified  engineer,  Lionel  Gardiner,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  work.  But  Gardiner  became  dissatisfied  and  in  1639 
moved  bag  and  baggage  to  The  Isle  of  Wight  off  Long  Island, 
now  known  as  Gardiner’s  Island,  thereby  becoming  the  first 
English  settler  in  what  is  now  the  territory  of  New  York. 
Moreover,  Gardiner’s  son,  David,  born  at  Saybrook  on  Nov. 
6,  1636,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

Among  the  first  lot  of  settlers  at  Saybrook,  was  Mr.  George 
Fenwick,  and  voyaging  to  England  he  returned  with  his  wife, 
Lady  Fenwick,  to  settle  permanently  at  the  mouth  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut.  As  he  was  the  only  representative  of  the  “Lords  Pro¬ 
prietors,”  conspicuous  among  whom  was  Lord  Say-and-Seele, 
Fenwick  constituted  himself  Governor  and  sole  authority  of 
the  independent  state  of  Saybrook,  until  in  1644,  he  sold  his 
rights  to  Hartford.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1646,  Fenwick 
took  little  interest  in  the  colony  he  had  built  and  ruled,  and 
returned  to  England,  leaving  the  body  of  Lady  Fenwick  rest¬ 
ing  in  her  grave  by  the  old  fort.  Probably  the  best  known  and 
most  frequendy  visited  spot  in  Saybrook  is  the  grave  of  Lady 
Fenwick,  although  it  was  long  ago  moved  from  its  original 
site.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  body  was  disinterred  it  was 
found  in  a  most  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  and  that 
the  long  auburn  tresses  of  my  Lady  were  cut  off  and  distribu¬ 
ted  as  souvenirs  among  the  people  present. 

Aside  from  Lady  Fenwick’s  grave  and  a  weather-beaten 
stone  from  her  husband’s  grist  mill,  there  is  litde  of  those 
old  days  remaining  in  Saybrook,  although  there  are  many 
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houses  and  buildings  dating  back  to  Revolutionary  times. 
Even  the  old  fort,  built  to  replace  the  original  structure 
which  was  burned  in  1647,  has  long  since  vanished,  while  a 
bronze  tablet  on  a  bowlder  marks  the  site  of  the  building 
which  housed  Yale  College  for  seventeen  years. 

Just  why  the  college  founded  at  Branford  should  have  been 
established  at  Saybrook  no  one  really  knows,  but  there  it  had  its 
corporate  beginning  and  started  to  function.  Being  fundless, 
even  though  it  possessed  the  forty  volumes  contributed  by 
the  Branford  divines,  it  was  also  homeless,  until  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Lynde  came  to  its  rescue  and  loaned  the  faculty  a  house  and 
lot  for  as  long  as  the  college  should  remain  in  Saybrook. 
That  was  in  November,  1701,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
embryonic  college  had  no  students,  it  held  its  first  commence¬ 
ment  the  following  spring  and  conferred  degrees  on  five 
graduates  of  Harvard.  In  1716,  some  of  the  governors  of  the 
college  agitated  removal  to  New  Haven,  and  two  years 
later,  Yale  abandoned  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  in  favor  of  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  Quinnipak. 

I  have  been  unable  to  learn  just  how  the  college  was  moved; 
but  in  all  probability  the  forty  original  volumes,  together  with 
others  which  had  been  accumulated,  the  benches  and  desks  and 
all  the  other  paraphernalia,  were  transported  by  water.  It 
was  a  long,  hard  trek  over  the  rough,  ungraded  roads,  and 
practically  all  traveling  was  by  horseback,  for  even  in  1710  there 
was  not  a  wheeled  vehicle  in  the  district,  and  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  a  cart  or  dray  could  have  traversed  the  narrow  trails 
that  served  as  roads  between  Saybrook  and  New  Haven. 

Unlike  so  many  of  the  Connecticut  towns,  Saybrook  suffered 
little  from  the  wars  and  disturbances  that  beset  New  England 
in  the  old  days.  The  fort  was  attacked  and  a  few  of  the  people 
were  killed  during  the  earlier  troubles  with  the  Pequots  before 
that  tribe  was  destroyed,  but  the  local  Indians  were  few  and 
friendly,  the  town  was  too  far  from  the  border  to  be  troubled 
by  the  French  and  Indian  raiders,  and  during  the  Revolution- 
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ary  War  Say  brook  had  but  one  battle,  and  that  ended  in  a 
glorious  victory  on  the  side  of  the  patriots,  even  though  out¬ 
numbered  eight  to  one.  At  that  time  there  were  many  Tories 
in  the  district  who  were  surreptitiously  smuggling  supplies  to 
the  British,  and  a  number  of  these  fellows,  having  been  caught 
red  handed,  their  contraband  goods  were  seized  and  placed  in 
John  Whittlesey’s  house  at  the  Point,  with  a  man  named  Wil¬ 
liam  Tully  to  guard  them.  Tully  must  really  have  been  of 
true  heroic  stuff,  for  when  eight  Tories  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  broke  their  way  in,  he  had  no  thought  of  either  surren¬ 
dering  the  confiscated  supplies  or  of  abandoning  them,  but 
as  the  enemy  appeared  stood  his  ground  and  leveling  his  trusty 
flint  lock  musket  fired  at  the  leader.  Though  the  distance  was 
short  and  he  felt  he  could  not  have  missed,  yet  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment  the  man  continued  to  advance,  although  the  Tory  behind 
him  fell  dead.  Then,  having  no  time  to  reload  his  gun,  Tully 
charged  the  enemy  with  his  bayonet,  wounding  two  of  them, 
and  when,  a  moment  later,  the  leader  through  whose  body 
the  musket  ball  had  passed,  dropped  dead  in  his  tracks,  the 
survivors  turned  and  fled  carrying  their  wounded  comrades 
with  them. 

Considering  the  number  of  men  involved,  the  duration  of 
the  engagement  and  the  losses  of  the  enemy,  the  battle  was 
perhaps  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  Revolution.  One-fourth 
of  the  British  forces  were  killed,  one-fourth  seriously  wounded, 
and  the  remainder  were  completely  routed,  and  with  no  loss 
to  the  Continental  force.  So  even  if  Saybrook  cannot  point  to 
blood-drenched  battlefields  and  spots  where  her  patriot  sons 
fell  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom,  the  town  can  truth¬ 
fully  claim  to  have  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  single 
victories  of  the  Revolution. 

Across  the  river  from  Saybrook,  snugly  nestling  between 
the  low  hills  that  protect  it  from  all  but  the  fair  and  balmy 
southwest  winds,  is  Old  Lyme,  the  birthplace  of  judges,  states- 
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men,  millionaires  and  diplomats  of  national  and  international 
fame.  Here  is  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Griswold-Wolcott 
families  who  can  proudly  boast  that  four  Griswolds  and  three 
Wolcotts  have  served  their  state  as  governors. 

Ever  a  community  where  family  trees  and  family  bank  ac¬ 
counts  were  deemed  of  paramount  importance,  Old  Lyme’s 
only  industries  were  its  ship  building  and  shipping.  Never 
a  factory  or  mill  has  marred  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of 
the  old  village  which  reminds  one  of  some  priceless  bit  of 
antique  jewelry.  The  only  jarring  notes  are  big  hotels,  summer 
visitors  and  the  other  blatant  accessories  of  a  popular  seaside 
resort.  But  these  are  aoart  from  and  not  of  Old  Lyme  even  if 
within  its  precincts. 

It  was  in  1664  that  Matthew  Griswold,  the  first  settler,  built 
his  home  here  and  called  it  Black  Hall,*  and  for  nearly  three 
centuries  the  Griswolds  have  been  the  first  citizens  of  Old 
Lyme.  For  generation  after  generation  they  have  occupied  the 
old  homestead  overlooking  the  Sound,  although  it  would  be 
more  correct,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  the  descendents  of  old 
Matthew  as  the  Griswolds-Wolcotts,  for  Matthew  the  second 
married  his  cousin,  Ursula  Wolcott,  or  rather  she  married 
him,  and  thereby  hangs  an  interesting  little  anecdote.  Matthew, 
it  seems,  was  courting  a  young  lady  who  dwelt  in  Durham, 
and  at  last,  becoming  rather  fed-up  with  making  the  long 
journey  from  Lyme  to  Durham  without  getting  any  forwarder 
in  his  wooing,  he  demanded  of  his  inamorata  whether  her 
answer  was  to  be  “yes”  or  “no.”  When  she  replied  that  she 
must  have  a  little  more  time  to  decide,  Matthew  rose,  bowed 
from  the  waist,  and  informing  her:  “Madame,  I  will  give 
you  a  lifetime,”  strode  from  the  house  never  to  return.  No 

*  Black  Hall  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that,  an  old  negro 
slave  of  the  Griswold  family  dwelt  in  the  first  log  cabin  erected 
on  the  property  when  no  white  man  dared  remain  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river.  The  cabin  was  known  as  “The  Black’s  Hall” 
which  was  corrupted  to  Black  Hall. 
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doubt  his  pretty  cousin  Ursula  was  highly  elated  at  the  turn 
in  Matthew’s  love  making  for  she  had  “set  her  cap  for  him” 
as  the  old  saying  expresses  it.  He  was  rather  woman-shy,  and 
thinking  to  encourage  him  a  bit,  she  would  frequently  ex¬ 
claim,  “what  did  you  say.  Cousin  Matthew?”  when  they  were 
alone  together  and  conversation  lagged.  Cousin  Matthew  failed 
to  take  the  hint  until  at  last  Ursula,  out  of  patience  with  him, 
declared,  “it  is  about  time  you  did  say  something!” 

Such  an  overt  invitation  on  the  part  of  a  young  lady  of  those 
days  would  have  been  considered  little  short  of  downright  in¬ 
decency  in  most  New  England  communities,  even  had  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  leap  year.  Apparently  the  Griswolds-Wolcotts  were 
far  in  advance  of  their  times  in  as  far  as  the  freedom  of  their 
women  was  concerned.  The  eight  Griswold  sisters  were  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “Black  Hall  boys,”  and  were  almost  as 
unrestrained  in  their  behavior  and  their  pranks  as  our  youth¬ 
ful  females  of  today.  Phoebe  in  particular  appears  to  have  been 
the  village  “cut-up,”  and  her  special  delight  was  to  bedevil 
the  local  parson.  On  one  occasion  she  surreptitiously  abstracted 
a  leaf  from  the  minister’s  Bible  and  sat  demurely  in  her  pew 
watching  with  fiendish  delight  as,  reaching  the  last  line  of  a 
page,  he  read  in  a  stentorian  voice,  “and  the  wicked  shall 
flourish  like  a  green  bay — ”  and  turning  the  leaf,  added — 
“mare.”  As  the  flustered  preached  floundered  and  flushed  and 
the  members  of  the  congregation  looked  at  one  another  with 
uplifted  eyebrows,  and  some  irrepressible  youths  giggled.  Miss 
Phoebe  fairly  chortled  with  unholy  glee. 

Another  time,  the  minister  had  dropped  in  at  the  Gris¬ 
wold  home  for  a  visit  while  on  his  way  to  church,  and  as  he 
prepared  to  leave  for  the  evening  service,  Phoebe  considerately 
helped  him  on  with  his  coat  and  playfully  patted  his  cheek. 
Even  the  eminently  staid  and  proper  members  of  his  flock 
could  not  suppress  their  laughter  when  the  parson  stepped  into 
the  pulpit  bearing  the  imprint  of  Phoebe’s  soot-smeared  hand 
upon  his  face. 
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Naturally,  as  the  Griswolds  were  THE  leading  and  most 
influential  members  o£  the  community  and  were  regarded  with 
something  akin  to  veneration,  the  people  accepted  the  pranks 
and  forwardness  of  the  “Black  Hall  boys”  with  the  attitude 
that  “the  King  can  do  no  wrong.”  This  no  doubt  broadened 
their  views  in  general  and  developed  a  sense  of  independence 
and  in  thought  and  actions  thereby.  At  all  events,  it  was  a 
citizen  of  Old  Lyme,  John  Mac  Curdy,  who  was  the  first  to 
print  and  distribute  seditious  and  treasonable  literature  when 
the  British  imposed  the  famous  Stamp  Act  upon  the  col¬ 
onists,  and  it  was  Mac  Curdy  who  first  suggested  defiance  of 
the  objectionable  act.  Moreover,  although  the  first  resolution 
urging  a  boycott  on  tea  and  other  Oriental  imports  was  drawn 
up  by  the  patriots  in  Virginia,  credit  for  the  first  overt  act 
must  be  given  to  Old  Lyme,  for  in  1774  the  citizens  seized  a 
peddler  who  was  selling  tea,  and  confiscating  his  wares,  made 
a  bonfire  of  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  and  interesting  event  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Old  Lyme  was  the  manner  in  which  the  citizens  settled 
a  dispute  with  their  neighbors  of  New  London  in  regard  to 
the  ownership  of  a  strip  of  land.  As  the  two  towns  could  not 
reach  an  agreement  in  the  matter,  the  people  of  Old  Lyme 
suggested  that  they  should  “leave  it  to  the  Lord  to  decide,” 
each  town  to  choose  its  champion  pugilist  as  an  instrument  of 
the  Lord,  and  have  them  fight  it  out  with  bare  knuckles.  It 
must  have  been  an  epic  fight,  for  it  lasted  for  many  hours,  and 
doubtless  afforded  vast  entertainment  for  the  inhabitants  of 
both  towns.  As  the  members  of  each  community  had  sublime 
confidence  in  their  chosen  champion,  and  in  the  decision  of 
the  Lord,  large  sums  were  wagered  on  the  outcome.  It  is  not 
at  all  surprising  to  learn  that  Old  Lyme’s  fistic  representative 
was  a  Matthew  Griswold,  and  that  Lyme  won  the  fight,  the 
land  and  the  bets,  for  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise  with 
a  Griswold  in  the  ring! 


Chapter  VII 


T^he  Sailors*  Qity  on 
the  Tthames 


COVERING'  the  hillsides  rising  above  the  shores  of  the 
Thames  River,  New  London  with  its  steep  streets 
running  at  all  angles,  its  fine  old  mansions,  its  mag¬ 
nificent  trees,  and  its  busy  “down  town”  thoroughfares,  is  a 
most  attractive  city.* 

Radiating  from  the  central  portion  of  the  town  are  broad, 
straight  avenues  leading  through  the  residential  suburbs  to 
the  near-by  beaches  and  shore  resorts.  Meandering  along  the 
river’s  shores  are  shady  roads  where  boat  houses  and  rickety 
wharves,  abandoned  ship  yards  and  weather-grayed  sheds 
speak  eloquently  of  New  London’s  maritime  past.  A  splendid 
bridge  has  supplanted  the  ancient  ferry,  the  income  from  which 
in  olden  days  supported  the  grammar  school  and  the  master’s 
“sallery.”  Across  the  river,  like  a  giant’s  finger  pointing  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  towers  the  monument  commemorating  the 
famous  Battle  of  Groton  Heights. 

Although  the  Battle  of  Groton  Heights  was  not  in  a  way  a 
major  engagement,  yet  it  stands  forth  as  probably  the  most 
flagrant  example  of  brutal  and  atrocious  acts  committed  by  the 
British  during  the  entire  Revolutionary  War.  On  Sept.  6, 
1781,  eight  hundred  English  troops  attacked  the  fort  which 
was  garrisoned  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Ledyard.  Short  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
the  Americans  hurled  cold  shot  on  the  British  who  swarmed 

*  The  first  printing  press  in  Connecticut  was  installed  at  New 
London  in  1709,  forty-five  years  before  any  other  in  the  colony. 
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into  the  moat,  and  fought  the  enemy  with  hand-pikes  and 
bayonets  as  they  scaled  the  walls.  It  was  a  furious  hand-to- 
hand  conflict,  and  as  Major  Montgomery  was  lifted  by  his 
men  to  the  parapet  he  was  struck  down  by  a  pike  in  the  hands 
of  a  negro,  Jordan  Freeman.  As  he  fell,  mortally  wounded, 
the  British  officer  cried,  “Put  every  rebel  to  death.  Do  not 
spare  one.”  His  words  were  the  signal  for  a  general  slaughter. 
Wounded  men  were  knocked  on  their  heads  or  run  through 
with  swords  or  bayonets.  So  terrific  was  the  fighting  that  when 
at  last  the  Americans  were  forced  to  surrender  there  was 
scarcely  one  who  remained  unwounded,  while  over  half  of  the 
garrison  had  been  killed  and  the  fort  was  ankle-deep  in  blood. 
As  Colonel  Ledyard  handed  his  sword  to  Captain  Bloomfield, 
the  British  officer  demanded  to  know  who  commanded  the 
fort.  “I  did,  but  you  do  now,”  replied  the  Colonel.  Seizing  the 
proffered  sword,  the  Englishman  thrust  it  through  Ledyard’s 
heart.  Following  this  cowardly  and  treacherous  murder  of  the 
American  commander,  the  British  piled  the  surviving  patriots 
into  a  cart  and  sent  it  careening  down  the  hill  where,  striking 
a  tree,  a  number  of  the  helpless  wounded  men  were  killed 
while  those  who  escaped  were  brutally  put  to  death  by  the 
British.  Of  the  American  force  eighty-five  men  had  been  killed 
and  many  of  these  were  too  mutilated  for  identification.  But 
they  had  given  a  good  account  of  themselves,  for  fifty-four 
British  had  been  killed  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
wounded.  Hastily  burying  the  dead  in  trenches  so  shallow  that 
the  legs  and  arms  of  the  bodies  were  exposed,  the  British  re¬ 
tired  after  setting  fire  to  the  fort  with  the  intention  of  blowing 
it  up.  But  before  the  flames  reached  the  explosives  a  force  of 
Americans  arrived  and  extinguished  the  fire. 

Today  the  hillside  down  which  the  wounded  defenders  of 
the  fort  were  hurled  by  their  brutal  captors  is  a  lovely  park; 
flowers  bloom  and  green  lawns  cover  the  earth  once  drenched 
with  human  blood,  and  the  granite  shaft  upon  the  hill  top  is 
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the  only  reminder  of  the  battle  and  the  massacre  of  Groton 
Heights. 

Although  by  no  means  a  young  city,  for  New  London  was 
settled  in  1646,  yet  there  is  little  in  the  town  which  antedates 
the  Revolutionary  War,  for  the  city  was  burned  by  the  British 
under  Benedict  Arnold.  Few  of  the  old  buildings  survived  the 
conflagration,  while  most  of  these  have  succumbed  to  the 
march  of  time  and  modernization.  But  on  the  west  side  of 
Bank  Street  *  near  the  edge  of  the  town,  is  the  old  Shaw 
Mansion,  built  in  1756  by  the  labor  of  exiles  from  Arcadia. 
Fortunately  for  the  owners  of  the  house  a  hogshead  of  vinegar 
was  stored  in  the  attic  of  the  mansion,  and  by  tapping  this  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  the  house  v/as  saved  when  Arnold  fired 
the  town.  It  is  now  the  home  of  the  New  London  County 
Historical  Society  and  contains  a  priceless  collection  of  antiques 
and  relics,  including  a  great  mahogany  four-poster  bed  in 
which  George  Washington  once  slept.  In  the  ancient  cemetery 
on  Meeting  House  Hill  there  is  the  little  school  house  where 
Nathan  Hale  once  taught  the  youth  of  New  London.  At  the 
head  of  Winthrop  Cove,  where  Brigg’s  Brook  burbles  through 
a  rocky  ravine,  there  is,  or  was  until  recently,  the  remains  of 
the  old  mill  with  its  immense  overshot  wheel  which  was  built 
in  1650  by  John  Winthrop  the  younger  who  founded  New 
London  and  retained  the  monopoly  of  grinding  the  settlers’ 
corn. 

All  about  the  city,  in  the  surrounding  countryside  and  along 

*  In  August  1798  there  was  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  New 
London.  The  plague  was  confined  to  a  restricted  area  in  Bank 
Street  and  during  the  eight  weeks  it  continued  eighty-one  persons 
died.  It  was  during  an  abnormally  hot  spell  of  weather  and  the 
malady  was  attributed  to  some  salt  fish  which  had  become  putrid 
and  had  affected  the  air.  Dr.  Webster  in  his  history  of  the  epi¬ 
demic  observed  “What  seems  to  put  this  beyond  doubt  was  the 
unusual  number  of  musketoes.”  Little  did  he  dream  that  it  was 
the  “musketoes”  and  not  the  stench  of  the  codfish  which  caused 
the  dread  outbreak! 
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the  shores,  are  spots  famous  in  the  history  of  Connecticut, 
such  as  Niantic  Plain,  formerly  known  as  Soldier’s  Bounty 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  granted  to  one  of  Captain 
Mason’s  men  in  return  for  services  he  rendered  in  the  attack 
on  the  Pequots.  The  upper  portion  of  the  plain  is  reserved  as 
the  training  camp  grounds  for  the  state  militia,  while  at  one 
time  the  land  was  the  reservation  of  the  Niantic  Indians.  To¬ 
day  Niantic  is  a  popular  and  much  populated  summer  resort 
with  bungalows  and  hotels,  cabanas  and  shacks,  and  with  its 
beaches  swarming  with  bathers. 

A  short  distance  above  New  London,  is  the  United  States 
submarine  base  and  the  great  Coast  Guard  training  school  and 
academy.  As  the  port  is  the  headquarters  of  a  division  of  the 
Coast  Guard  squadron,  and  of  the  Seacoast  Artillery  of  the 
district,  natty  blue  jackets  and  khaki-clad  soldiers  are  always 
much  in  evidence.  Quite  aside  from  all  this,  New  London  is 
an  important  shipping  point  for  vast  quantities  of  fish,  lobsters 
and  other  sea  food,  and  has  numerous  industries  and  manu¬ 
factures.  In  the  big  shipyards  on  the  Groton  shore  many  sub¬ 
marines  and  naval  vessels  are  built,  especially  fleets  of  sub¬ 
marines  for  Peru  and  other  foreign  powers,  while  in  the  past 
several  great  ocean  liners  have  been  launched  from  these  yards. 

With  one  of  the  finest  and  safest  harbors  on  the  entire 
New  England  coast.  New  London  should  have  developed  into 
one  of  our  most  important  and  most  prosperous  ports.  In  fact 
it  was  with  expectations  of  their  little  town  becoming  a  rival 
of  England’s  greatest  port  that  the  settlers  named  it  New  Lon¬ 
don  and  christened  the  broad  and  tranquil  river  the  Thames. 

For  a  time,  it  is  true.  New  London  was  an  important  mari¬ 
time  city,  but  despite  repeated  efforts  to  make  it  the  terminus 
of  great  steamship  lines  and  to  develop  its  overseas  trade,  its 
maritime  commerce  amounts  to  little.  The  city  and  the  broad 
reaches  of  the  river  are  far  better  known  because  of  the  annual 
intercollegiate  rowing  races  held  on  the  Thames,  than  for  any 
other  reason. 
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Very  largely  New  London  owes  its  existence  and  its  history, 
as  well  as  its  growth  and  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity,  to 
that  once  most  important  and  profitable  of  all  New  England 
coast  industries — whaling. 

Even  though  the  town’s  whaling  fleet  was  never  as  large 
as  that  of  New  Bedford,  yet  for  many  years  it  was  the  third 
most  important  whaling  port.  At  one  period  its  fleet  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  Nantucket  and  was  but  one  ship  less  than  that 
of  New  Bedford,  thus  becoming  the  second  greatest  whaling 
port  in  the  entire  world,  with  seventy-two  ships  in  the  Arctic 
alone. 

In  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  the  New  London  whalemen  spe¬ 
cialized  in  Arctic  whaling  and  preferred  hunting  the  right 
whales  and  the  bowheads  in  the  frozen  waters  of  Baffin  Bay 
and  Davis  Straits  to  cruising  tropical  seas  in  chase  of  sperm, 
and  far  more  whale  oil  and  bone  were  brought  into  New  Lon¬ 
don  than  into  New  Bedford  or  Nantucket.  Also,  the  New 
London  whaleship  crews  differed  from  those  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ports  in  being  almost  wholly  composed  of  local  men 
of  good  repute,  instead  of  consisting  of  outcasts  and  gutter 
sweepings.  As  a  result,  monetary  returns  were  greater,  for  the 
men  were  treated  fairly,  and  those  with  ability  rose  rapidly. 
Thus  in  1814,  John  P.  Rice  was  a  boatsteerer  on  the  brig  Mary, 
and  four  years  later  was  captain  of  the  ship  Pizarro,  while 
Robert  B.  Smith  became  captain  of  the  Mary  after  two 
voyages,  and  was  the  first  whaleman  to  bring  in  a  2000 
barrel  catch. 

Even  if  New  London  could  not  lead  the  world  in  its  whaling 
fleet,  yet  it  held  the  records  for  large  catches,  large  whales 
and  having  had  the  first  vessel  to  engage  in  Arctic  whaling. 
On  June  18,  1864,  the  bark  Pioneer  brought  in  1391  barrels  of 
whale  oil,  and  22,650  lbs.  of  whalebone  valued  at  $140,000. 
The  largest  catch  ever  recorded  was  made  by  the  Neptune 
of  New  London  which  brought  in  2710  bbls.  of  sperm  oil 
and  2784  bbls.  of  whale  oil,  and  several  ships  came  in  with 
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over  4000  bbls.  of  oil.  Although  whales  of  larger  size  may  have 
been  captured,  yet  the  largest  whose  dimensions  have  been 
recorded  were  a  right  whale  taken  by  the  New  London  ship, 
MacClellan,  which  yielded  362  bbls.  of  oil  and  4000  pounds  of 
bone,  and  was  the  only  whale  taken  on  the  voyage;  and  a 
sperm  whale  115  feet  in  length,  which  gave  140  bbls.  of  oil, 
taken  by  the  Venus  of  New  London. 

Few  persons  can  conceive  of  the  titanic  size  of  such  a  mon¬ 
ster.  In  bulk  it  would  equal  one  hundred  oxen,  it  would  weigh 
more  than  aU  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  of  one  thousand 
people,  and  its  flesh  would  be  sufficient  to  feed  an  army  of 
120,000  men.  The  head  would  measure  fully  thirty-five  feet 
in  circumference  and  would  weigh  thirty  tons,  while  the  jaws 
would  open  for  thirty  feet.  Its  mouth  would  be  as  large  as  a 
room  twenty  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  high  and  nine  feet  wide, 
with  space  enough  for  twenty  men  to  stand  within  it.  The 
heart  of  such  a  whale  would  be  as  large  as  a  hogshead,  with  a 
main  artery  a  foot  in  diameter,  through  which  from  ten  to 
fifteen  gallons  of  blood  would  be  pumped  at  every  pulsation. 
The  gigantic  creature’s  tongue  would  weigh  as  much  as  ten 
good  sized  steers,  yet  the  whale’s  ears  would  be  so  minute 
that  a  knitting  needle  could  scarcely  be  inserted  in  the  orifices, 
and  the  brain  would  be  barely  ten  inches  square. 

In  the  “case”  above  the  upper  jaw,  would  be  five  thousand 
gallons  of  spermaceti  in  addition  to  the  hundred  and  forty 
barrels  of  oil  obtained  from  the  blubber.  Despite  the  mighty 
bulk  of  such  a  whale,  it  could  travel  at  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour  with  ease,  and  so  powerful  are  large  whales  that  there 
is  a  record  of  a  ninety-foot  sperm  whale  towing  a  steamer, 
although  the  ship’s  propellers  were  churning  the  water  at 
full  speed  in  reverse. 

When  we  learn  that  in  1850  over  one  million  dollars’  worth 
of  oil  and  bone  were  passed  through  the  New  London  cus¬ 
toms  house  in  a  single  year,  that  in  1847  the  town’s  whaleships 
totaled  22,625  whereas  the  merchant  and  fishing  vessels 
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combined  amounted  to  only  12,300  tons;  and  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  a  vessel  whose  entire  cost,  including  gear  and  sup¬ 
plies,  was  less  than  $4,000  would  often  return  from  a  two 
years’  cruise  with  a  cargo  worth  as  much  as  $100,000,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  every  one  in  New  London  was  whaling  mad. 
Of  course  every  voyage  was  not  successful.  Some  ships  were 
lost,  several  were  seized  by  enemies,  and  at  times  ill  luck 
would  follow  a  ship  for  years.  There  is  the  story  of  one 
whaling  skipper  who  returned  from  a  four-year  voyage  with 
empty  hold,  and  upon  being  hailed  and  asked  what  luck  he 
had  had,  replied,  “We  didn’t  get  no  ile  but  we  had  a  damn  fine 
sail!” 

Men  who  could  take  adversity  in  such  manner  were  needed 
in  the  whaling  business,  and  rare  indeed  were  those  who  could 
not  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth  and  see  the  humor  of 
even  tragic  situations.  When  one  New  London  ship  was  lost 
in  the  Arctic,  and  after  weeks  of  untold  hardships  and  suffer¬ 
ings  the  crew  were  rescued  and  reached  New  London,  the 
owners,  having  heard  the  skipper’s  story,  inquired  as  to  what 
had  become  of  many  boxes  of  cigars  and  cases  of  fine  wine 
which  the  captain  had  been  bringing  back  for  the  stay-at- 
home  owners  of  the  vessel.  “Wall,”  drawled  the  skipper,  “you 
see  I  drank  the  wine,  and  mate,  he  smoked  them  cigars,  and 
by  Judas  they  done  us  both  good.” 

It  was  not  only  in  the  whaling  industry  that  New  London’s 
sailor  sons  became  famous,  nor  were  whaleships  the  only  ves¬ 
sels  that  were  launched  from  the  riverside  yards  or  were  moored 
to  the  docks.  Many  a  fine  merchant  ship  was  built  at  New 
London  in  the  old  sailing  ship  days,  and  the  “Moulds”  ves¬ 
sels,  from  the  yards  of  John  Coit  and  Hugh  Mould  at  Close 
Cove,  were  famous  throughout  the  maritime  world.  Estab¬ 
lished  by  John  Coit’s  father  in  1660,  the  yard  turned  out 
many  of  the  tiny  brigs  of  twelve  to  twenty  tons  burden  which, 
small  as  they  were,  made  voyage  after  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  and  established  New  London’s  lucrative  trade  with  the 
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islands.  The  largest  o£  Mould’s  ships  was  the  one  hundred 
ton  John  and  Hester,  launched  in  1678,  and  considered  a 
huge  vessel  for  her  day,  while  in  1723,  the  town  granted  the 
land  on  the  east  shore,  between  the  ferry  and  Deacon  Sea- 
bury’s  property,  for  the  “building  of  ye  Grate  Shippe.”  This 
vessel,  of  seven  hundred  tons  burden,  was  launched  on  Oct. 
12,  1725.  Practically  the  entire  population  of  the  Thames  val¬ 
ley  shouted  and  cheered  as  this  seventh  wonder  of  the  world, 
which  was  the  largest  ship  built  in  North  America  at  that 
time,  slid  from  the  ways. 

New  London  also  has  the  credit  of  having  had  the  first 
coppered  ship,  the  Commodore  Perry,  built  in  1815,  as  well  as 
the  first  clipper-built  whaleship,  the  N.  S.  Perhjns,  built  in 
1852. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  as  wen  as  the  most  unusual 
craft  ever  launched  on  the  Thames  was  the  Lady  Strange 
built  at  Poquetamonk,  about  ten  miles  above  New  London, 
in  1786. 

With  no  timbers  other  than  her  keel  and  stem  and  stern 
posts,  she  was  diagonally  planked,  and  was  so  light  and  rode 
so  high  in  the  water  that  she  was  nicknamed  the  Balloon. 
While  fitting  out  at  New  London  on  Dec.  3,  a  gale  tore  her 
from  her  moorings  and  drove  her  across  Sandy  Point  at  Shaw’s 
Neck,  until  she  stranded  among  the  trees  in  an  apple  orchard 
at  Close  Cove.  Yet  when  the  storm  had  passed  the  vessel  was 
refloated  without  having  suffered  the  least  damage.  She  sailed 
for  Ireland  on  Jan.  19, 1787,  and  proved  a  wonderfully  fast  and 
seaworthy  ship  and  made  numerous  voyages  to  Europe  and 
the  West  Indies,  finally  being  sold  in  Philadelphia  in  1818, 
and  after  thirty-two  years  of  service  was  still  staunch  and 
sound.  What  ultimately  became  of  this  first  of  all  diagonally- 
planked  vessels  is  not  known,  but  it  seems  strange  indeed  that 
having  proved  the  value  of  this  style  of  ship,  the  builders  did 
not  construct  more  of  her  type. 

Like  the  other  Connecticut  ports.  New  London’s  principal 
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overseas  commerce  was  with  the  West  Indies,  particularly  with 
Barbados.  So  important  did  the  Barbados  trade  become  that 
the  island  established  an  agency  in  New  London,  and  New 
London  had  an  agency  in  the  island,  while  a  number  of  Bar¬ 
badians  came  to  the  port  on  the  Thames  and  became  leading 
citizens  of  the  town. 

Like  their  neighbors  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  the  New 
London  seamen  added  many  a  dollar  to  their  incomes  by 
smuggling.  In  1781,  so  much  contraband  was  being  run  into 
New  London  and  nearby  ports  that  the  government  fitted  out 
twelve  armed  sloops  to  patrol  the  waters  between  Saybrook 
and  The  Race,  with  orders  to  capture  or  sink  all  smuggling 
vessels  found.  The  New  London  ship  owners  rather  welcomed 
this  early  coast  guard,  however,  for  the  armed  sloops  were  a 
deterrent  to  the  pirates  who  had  played  havoc  with  New  Lon¬ 
don  shipping,  while  the  smugglers  found  little  difficulty  in 
slipping  in  and  out  of  port. 

It  was  during  the  Revolutionary  War  that  New  London’s  sea¬ 
going  sons  won  greatest  fame  and  fortune.  When  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  ordered  Connecticut  to  build  a  thirty-six  gun 
frigate,  the  ship  was  built  on  the  Poquetamonk  River  just  above 
New  London.  On  her  maiden  voyage  she  ran  into  such  a  terrific 
sea  that  she  actually  rolled  her  masts  out,  as  well  as  her  bow¬ 
sprit.  Nothing  daunted,  her  crew  of  New  London  seamen 
fitted  her  out  with  a  jury  rig,  cruised  the  ocean  for  two 
months,  and  captured  several  British  prizes  before  returning  to 
port  for  rerigging. 

No  other  New  England  port  sent  forth  so  many  privateers 
as  New  London,  over  one  hundred  hailing  from  the  little  port 
at  one  time,  and  bringing  in  a  total  of  nearly  three  hundred 
prizes.  Many  of  these  were  very  valuable,  such  as  the  Lively 
Lass  of  London,  captured  by  the  Recovery  and  American 
Revenue,  which  had  a  cargo  worth  $125,000,  and  the  ship 
Hannah  which  fell  to  Captain  Dudley  Saltonstall  in  the  brig 
Minerva,  and  enriched  the  daring  privateersmen  to  the  extent 
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of  $400,000.  The  famous  Defence,  under  Captain  Samuel 
Smedley,  brought  prizes  totaling  over  half  a  million  dollars 
into  New  London,  and  such  havoc  did  the  New  London 
privateers  cause  to  British  shipping  that  Benedict  Arnold  was 
ordered  to  attack  and  burn  the  town.  But  the  British  didn’t 
know  New  Londoners.  With  half  of  their  town  in  ashes  they 
still  carried  on,  and  despite  the  British  blockade  of  the  port, 
the  New  London  privateers  managed  to  put  to  sea  and  take 
prizes. 

Many  of  the  deeds  performed  by  the  New  London  seamen 
and  privateers  during  the  Revolution  were  almost  incredible. 
There  was  Captain  John  Howard  of  the  packet  sloop  Juno, 
who  not  only  made  his  regular  trips  between  New  London 
and  New  York,  but  advertised  his  sailings  in  the  daily  papers, 
and  who  steered  his  course  through  the  blockade  by  the  lights 
on  the  British  ships.  Twice  he  was  seen  and  chased,  but  each 
time  he  blazed  away  with  his  four  old  carronades  and  drove 
the  enemy  off.  Even  more  daring  was  the  feat  of  the  little 
privateer  Spy,  a  schooner  of  only  thirty  tons  burden  and  carry¬ 
ing  but  six  light  guns.  Chased  by  a  British  corvette,  the  captain 
of  the  Spy  headed  for  Brest,  and  sailing  up  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  ran  through  the  English  fleet  in  safety,  the  British  never 
suspecting  that  such  a  tiny  craft  could  be  an  American  vessel 
so  far  from  home. 

When  the  ship  Putnam  was  chased  by  a  British  frigate,  and 
to  escape  capture  was  run  into  a  creek  and  beached,  Captain 
Thomas  Allen  hastily  sent  his  guns  ashore  and,  mounting 
them  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  fired  upon  the  British  war¬ 
ship.  Although  the  frigate  poured  broadside  after  broadside 
into  the  forest  and  “did  much  damage  to  the  timber,”  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Allen  reported,  the  privateersmen  were  unharmed  and 
continued  to  fire  on  the  British  until  the  frigate  was  so  crip¬ 
pled  that  her  crew  were  only  too  glad  to  sail  away. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  heroic  feat  of  all  was  that 
of  Captain  Ebenezer  Dayton  and  Captain  Jason  Chester.  On 
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May  15,  1778,  the  two  captains  with  twenty-four  men  crossed 
the  Sound  to  Long  Island,  hauled  their  boat  overland  to 
Southampton,  sailed  and  rowed  for  sixty  miles  to  Fire  Island, 
and  captured  five  British  vessels  which  they  brought  safely 
back  to  New  London. 

To  the  New  Londoners  it  was  all  a  thrilling,  exciting  game, 
and  throughout  the  war  only  one  man  was  killed  by  the 
British  at  sea.  When  peace  was  at  last  declared,  the  Yankees 
invited  the  officers  of  the  blockading  ships  to  attend  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  ball  to  be  given  in  their  honor.  Being  gallant  seamen 
themselves,  the  British  could  appreciate  and  honor  the  gal¬ 
lantry  and  seamanship  of  others,  even  though  they  had  been 
foes,  and  as  they  entered  the  harbor  they  saluted  the  American 
flag,  and  ashore  drank  hearty  toasts  to  New  London  and  the 
town’s  privateersmen. 

Gallantly  as  New  London’s  sailor  sons  had  served  their 
country,  great  as  were  the  values  of  prizes  that  had  been  taken, 
yet  the  close  of  the  war  left  the  town  in  dire  straits.  Half  of 
New  London  was  in  ruins,  and  the  people  were  exhausted 
both  physically  and  financially,  but  they  were  not  at  the  end 
of  their  resources  by  any  means.  Whaling  again  came  to  the 
fore,  the  West  Indian  trade  was  revived,  ship  yards  once  more 
became  hives  of  industry,  and  by  1786  New  London  had  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  vessels. 

In  1816  the  first  steamship  line  was  established,  when  the 
Connecticut  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  coal  after  a  run  of  twenty- 
one  hours  from  New  York,  and  thereafter  there  was  a  regular 
service  with  two  steamers,  the  Connecticut  plying  between 
New  London  and  New  Haven,  and  the  Fulton  running  be¬ 
tween  New  Haven  and  New  York. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  attempt  the  incredible  feat  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  by  steam,  a  New  London  skipper.  Captain 
Moses  Rogers,  was  selected  to  personally  supervise  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  ship  and  to  command  it  on  the  experimental  voyage. 
This  first  of  all  ocean-going  steamships  was  the  Savannah,  a 
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full-rigged  ship  of  350  tons  burden  equipped  with  engines  of 
only  ninety  horsepower,  and  capable  of  making  eight  knots  an 
hour.  Dubiously  the  old  salts  shook  their  heads  and  declared 
the  new-fangled  craft  would  never  reach  Europe,  at  least  not 
by  the  power  of  steam.  The  New  London  skipper  and  Captain 
Stevens  Rogers,  his  brother-in-law  and  the  sailing  master,  had 
more  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  test,  and  twenty-one  days 
after  passing  Sandy  Hook  the  Savannah  was  docked  in  Liver¬ 
pool. 

No  wonder  New  London  is  proud  of  her  maritime  history 
and  her  seamen.  The  last  of  her  famous  old  whaleships  is 
merely  a  rotting  fragment  resting  in  the  mud  between  the 
docks.  New  London’s  foreign  trade  amounts  to  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  The  ship  yards  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  build  only 
war  vessels  and  small  iron  steamers.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that 
all  maritime  records  prior  to  the  Revolution  were  ruthlessly 
burned  by  Benedict  Arnold,  the  memory  of  New  London’s 
old  ships  and  shipping,  her  merchantmen  and  whalemen,  her 
privateers  and  her  gallant  seamen  will  ever  be  kept  green. 


Chapter  VIII 


Where  the  Tequots  Dwelt 


Following  the  banks  of  the  river  through  the  little  town 
of  Groton,  the  road  swings  inland  over  the  rolling 
stony  hills  to  Mystic,  Stonington  and  Westerly.  Back 
in  the  seventeenth  century  it  would  have  been  as  much  as  a 
man’s  life  was  worth  to  have  traversed  this  district.  It  was  the 
territory  of  the  Pequot  Indians  who  had  no  use  for  the  white 
men,  and  who  didn’t  hesitate  to  express  their  feelings  by  means 
of  stone-headed  arrows  and  tomahawks. 

Though  we  may,  from  our  modern  point  of  view,  decry 
the  Pequots’  rather  crude  methods  of  eliminating  the  white¬ 
skinned  interlopers,  yet  in  their  primitive  way  they  were  as 
much  patriots  fighting  for  liberty  as  were  our  own  forefathers 
who  showed  little  more  mercy  or  consideration  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  hated  Tories  than  the  Pequots  exhibited  towards 
the  equally  hated  British  settlers. 

No  doubt,  as  the  colonists  declared,  the  Pequots  did  put 
their  prisoners  to  most  unpleasant  deaths,  and  mutilated  the 
corpses  of  the  slain.  But  we  must  remember  that  such  methods 
were  as  much  in  vogue  with  the  English  as  with  the  Indians. 
Pressing  men  to  death  under  heavy  weights,  burning  witches 
and  heretics  at  the  stake,  lopping  off  fingers  or  hands,  slicing 
off  ears  and  noses,  burning  holes  through  tongues  with  hot 
irons  as  punishments  for  the  most  trivial  offenses  were  legally 
approved.  To  draw  and  quarter  the  body  of  an  enemy,  and 
to  place  his  gory  head  on  a  pole  in  the  market-place  was  as 
fixed  a  custom  as  to  attend  church.  Hence,  in  as  far  as  “fiend¬ 
ish”  cruelties  and  “heathenish”  practices  were  concerned,  the 
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settlers  had  little  to  complain  about.  Unquestionably,  had 
Frenchmen  or  Spaniards,  Dutch  or  even  Englishmen  of  other 
religious  convictions  than  themselves  arrived  on  the  scene,  and 
without  so  much  as  saying  by  your  leave,  taken  possession  of 
the  Puritans’  lands  and  persons,  the  settlers  would  have  used 
as  drastic  means  to  destroy  them  as  the  Pequots  employed 
against  the  Puritans. 

Still,  the  struggling  bands  of  colonists  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  stand  calmly  by  and  permit  the  marauding 
redskins  to  murder  their  fellow  white  men  without  striking  a 
blow  in  return  and  the  so-called  Pequot  War  was  the  result. 
The  term  “war,”  however,  is  scarcely  applicable  to  the  event; 
rather  it  should  be  termed  a  massacre,  for  the  Pequots,  taken 
by  surprise  by  Captain  Mason  and  his  “army,”  and  with  their 
flimsy  village  surrounded  by  steel-clad  men  equipped  with 
firearms,  had  no  chance,  although  they  fought  bravely  and 
valiantly  in  their  hopeless  cause,  preferring  to  die  defending 
homes  and  families  rather  than  to  become  slaves  and  vassals 
of  the  white  men.  When  their  bark-roofed  houses  were  put  to 
the  torch,  and  more  than  half  a  thousand  men,  women  and 
children  were  roasted  to  death  in  that  fearful  holocaust  near 
Mystic,  many  of  the  Indians  deliberately  leaped  into  the  flames 
and  perished  rather  than  surrender. 

Thus  at  the  spot  beside  the  Mystic  River,  where  a  stone 
monument  bearing  the  statue  of  a  Puritan  now  stands,  the 
most  warlike  and  powerful  of  all  Connecticut  tribes  was  al¬ 
most  wiped  out  of  existence  in  a  single  night.  In  less  than  one 
hour  from  the  time  the  attack  was  launched,  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  human  beings  were  destroyed.  Only  seven 
Pequots  were  made  prisoners,  and  only  a  handful  escaped  and 
fled  westward.  Even  these  pitiful  fugitives  were  relentlessly 
hunted  down.  One  sachem  was  overtaken  and  killed  by 
Uncas,  the  Mohican  chief,  who  decapitated  the  Pequot  and 
placed  the  gory  head  upon  a  pole  wedged  between  the  rocks 
at  Sachem’s  Head  near  Guilford.  Others  were  killed  in  the 
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so-called  “swamp  fight”  at  Fairfield,  while  the  three  surviving 
refugees  succeeded  in  reaching  New  York,  where  they  sought 
safety  among  their  hereditary  enemies,  only  to  be  later  be¬ 
trayed  and  slaughtered,  and  to  have  their  heads  and  skins 
brought  back  to  the  settlements  as  proofs  of  their  destruction.* 

Even  though  the  Pequots  as  a  tribe  were  exterminated  on 
that  fateful  night,  there  were  many  members  of  the  tribe 

*  Some  historians  have  stated  that  one  of  these  was  the  Pequot 
chief  Sassacus.  But  Uncas  always  claimed  that  the  sachem  he 
killed  near  Guilford  was  Sassacus.  As  it  is  preposterous  to  think 
that  the  Mohican  chief  could  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  identity 
of  his  victim,  the  probability  is  that  the  colonists,  not  wishing  to 
concede  the  honor  of  the  deed  to  an  Indian,  insisted  that  Sassacus 
escaped,  and  later,  when  the  fugitives  were  killed,  claimed  that 
one  was  the  famous  Pequot  chieftain. 

No  two  of  the  old  accounts  agree  as  to  the  details  of  what 
followed  after  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots’  fortified  village  and 
the  massacre  of  the  Indians.  In  one  account  it  is  stated  that  only 
seven  Pequots  escaped,  while  in  another  Captain  Mason  declared 
over  three  hundred  Pequots  attacked  his  party  coming  from 
“another  fort.”  He  also  stated  that  he  and  his  party  went  as  far 
as  the  Connecticut  River  where  they  were  “nobly  entertained”  by 
Lieutenant  Gardiner,  hence  they  could  scarcely  have  been  pursuing 
fleeing  Indians.  Dr.  Trumbull  wrote  that,  “The  body  of  Pequots 
returning  from  the  pursuit  of  Capt.  Mason  repaired  to  Sassacus 
at  the  royal  fortress  and  related  the  doleful  story  of  their  mis¬ 
fortunes.  . . .  Upon  consultation  they  decided  they  could  not  longer 
remain  in  the  country,  and  burning  their  wigwams  they  fled  and 
scattered  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  Sassacus,  Mononotto  and 
seventy  or  eighty  of  their  chiefs  and  warriors  took  their  route  to 
the  Hudson  River.”  Although  several  accounts  declared  that  only 
Sassacus  and  seven  Indians  fled  westward,  yet  in  the  story  of  the 
“Swamp  Fight”  near  Fairfield  as  given  by  Dr.  Dwight,  it  is  stated 
that  one  hundred  Pequots  surrendered  and  “the  others”  were 
killed. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  white  men  left  the  pursuit  of  the 
Pequots  to  their  Indian  allies,  and  that  the  redmen  found  at 
Fairfield  were  not  Pequots  but  merely  had  given  sanctuary  to 
some  of  that  tribe. 
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dwelling  in  scattered  villages  along  the  Thames  and  the  Mystic 
rivers  who  were  not  included  in  the  slaughter.  Remnants  of 
these  still  dwell  on  the  reservation  near  Norwich,  although 
few  if  any  are  of  pure  Indian  blood.  With  them  are  a  number 
of  the  Mohicans  who  were  once  the  Pequots’  deadliest  foes 
and  who  aided  the  English  in  their  campaign.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  so-called  Pequot  War  was  more  of  war  between 
the  two  tribes  than  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians, 
while  the  settlers  were  scarcely  more  than  cat’s-paws  for  Uncas 
and  his  Mohicans.  Racially  the  two  tribes  were  identical  yet 
Uncas  and  the  Mohicans  have  been  lauded  and  praised  in 
song  and  story,  and  have  been  regarded  as  noble  and  heroic 
allies  and  friends  of  the  whites  while  the  Pequots  have  been 
vilified  and  despised.  Yet  until  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Mayflower  they  were  one  and  the  same,  and  it  was  Uncas’ 
desire  for  revenge  upon  Sassacus  for  having  usurped  the  chief¬ 
tainship,  and  to  regain  his  lost  prestige,  that  caused  him  to 
enlist  the  services  of  his  followers  with  the  settlers. 

Regardless  of  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  matter  or  the  inter¬ 
tribal  policies  and  politics  of  the  Indians,  the  extermination 
of  the  Pequots  under  Sassacus  made  the  country  between  the 
Connecticut  and  Narraganset  Bay  safe  for  the  colonists  if  not 
for  democracy. 

Mystic  itself  is  an  interesting  old  town,  with  an  even  more 
interesting  past.  On  the  cliff  top  above  the  river  which  was 
once  the  boundary  line  between  Connecticut  and  Massachu¬ 
setts,  are  the  remains  of  old  Fort  Rachel,  where,  during  the 
War  of  1812,  twenty  Mystic  men  manned  the  guns  and  hurled 
such  a  shower  of  shot  upon  a  British  warship  that  the  frigate’s 
captain  abandoned  his  plan  to  capture  and  burn  the  town  and 
sailed  away  considerably  the  worse  off  by  the  encounter. 

Mystic’s  past  fame  rests  mainly  upon  its  ship  building,  for 
during  the  last  century  its  shipyards  were  busy,  bustling  places 
and  many  a  fine  clipper  ship  and  many  a  heavily  built  old 
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whaleship  slid  from  Mystic’s  ways.  The  firm  of  George  Green- 
man  and  Company  alone  launched  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  vessels  for  the  Californian  and  southern  trade,  and  at  one 
time  employed  over  one  hundred  ships’  carpenters  and  smiths 
in  their  yards,  while  Irons  and  Grinnell  built  hundreds  of 
ships,  including  a  number  of  gunboats  for  the  Spanish  navy.* 

Even  little  Noank,  hidden  away  on  the  shores  of  the  point 
to  the  west  of  Mystic  harbor,  had  its  whale  ships,  and  in  the 
days  of  my  youth  many  old  whaling  skippers  dwelt  in  the 
village.  Their  homes,  nestling  amid  old-fashioned  gardens, 
were  always  recognizable  by  the  great  curved  whales’  ribs  or 
enormous  sperm  whales’  jaws  forming  arches  above  the  gar¬ 
den  gates.  The  whales’  vertebrae  were  employed  as  stands  for 
flower  pots  or  as  garden  seats,  and  rows  of  pink-lipped  conch 
shells  formed  borders  along  the  graveled  paths.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  also,  the  big  wall-sided  bluff-bowed  whaling  vessels  lying 
alongside  the  little  wharf.  Today,  no  doubt,  they  would  seem 
small  ships,  but  to  my  boyish  eyes,  and  by  comparison  with 
the  little  fishing  smacks  of  the  port,  they  appeared  enormous. 

Here,  too,  was  the  home  of  Captain  Chester,  one  of  the 
survivors  of  the  ill-starred  Polaris  expedition  to  the  Arctic. 
A  bluff,  bearded  old  sea  dog  and  whaleman,  Cap’n  Chester 
would  recount  vividly  and  thrillingly  the  story  of  his  almost 
incredible  experiences.  How,  when  the  Polaris  was  crushed  in 
the  ice  and  was  abandoned,  and  the  ice,  breaking  up,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  return  to  the  ship  to  secure  more  supplies  and 
necessities,  the  men  constructed  a  boat  from  sheathing  torn 
from  the  ship’s  cabin  and  with  only  a  hatchet,  a  gimlet  and 
their  knives  for  tools.  Once,  as  he  told  the  story,  one  of  the 
women  present  exclaimed,  “But  Captain  Chester,  how  could 
you  do  that.?” 

*From  1830  until  1840,  a  large  number  of  Mystic  fishing 
smacks  were  engaged  in  fishing  for  the  Spaniards  about  Cuba, 
while  many  of  the  Mystic  skippers  followed  the  trade  of  wreckers 
in  the  West  Indies. 
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“How  could  we?”  he  barked.  “How  could  we!  Why,  damn 
it,  we  had  to.” 

Before  the  extemporized  boat  was  completed  the  ice  floe 
parted,  the  members  of  the  Polaris*  crew  were  separated,  and 
although  the  crazy  craft  survived  and  those  who  had  em¬ 
barked  in  it  were  eventually  picked  up  and  rescued.  Captain 
Chester  and  those  with  him  were  left  drifting  on  a  great  cake 
of  ice. 

For  long  weeks  they  huddled  there,  drifting  slowly  south¬ 
ward  with  the  current,  fearful  that  at  any  moment  the  mass 
of  ice  might  break  up  or  capsize,  and  suffering  incredible 
hardships  from  cold  and  semi-starvation.  One  day  an  Eskimo, 
who  was  one  of  the  castaways,  killed  a  polar  bear,  and  there¬ 
after  the  food  problem  was  solved.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the 
floating  ice  cake  carried  the  party  safely,  until  at  last  they  were 
sighted  and  rescued  by  a  Scotch  whaling  ship.  It  was  a  stand¬ 
ing  joke  of  the  Captain’s  to  end  his  tale  with  the  statement 
that  more  people  were  taken  off  the  ice  cake  than  had  been 
on  it  when  it  went  adrift.  The  explanation  of  this  amazing 
fact  was  that  the  Eskimo’s  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  son  as 
the  party  had  drifted  southward.  Eskimo  Joe  had  never  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Arctic,  but  had  settled  down  at  Noank,  and 
his  son,  born  on  a  floating  cake  of  ice  in  the  far  north,  was 
one  of  my  boyhood  playmates. 

Old  Joe,  as  he  was  called  to  distinguish  him  from  Little 
Joe,  prided  himself  upon  being  a  “Mer’can,”  but  he  was  a 
mere  child  in  his  knowledge  of  civilization  and  the  ways  of 
civilized  men,  and  the  local  wags  found  keen  delight  in  play¬ 
ing  practical  jokes  upon  him,  all  of  which  Joe  took  with  a 
good-natured  grin  on  his  broad  brown  face.  But  he  was  no 
fool  and  when,  on  one  occasion,  a  local  sharper  sold  the 
Eskimo  a  broken-down,  sorry-looking  caricature  of  a  horse, 
Joe  turned  the  tables  very  neatly. 

Blandly  declaring  that  he  was  about  to  sail  on  a  fishing  trip 
and  had  no  use  for  the  nag  during  his  absence,  he  offered  to 
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sell  the  horse  back  to  its  former  owner  for  ten  dollars.  Think¬ 
ing  that  when  Joe  returned  he  could  again  foist  the  beast  onto 
the  Eskimo  at  a  good  profit,  the  fellow  agreed  and  paid  over 
the  cash.  But  when  he  reached  Joe’s  home  he  found  the  horse 
dead.  Blustering  and  threatening,  he  demanded  his  money 
back;  but  Joe  merely  grinned.  He  had  sold  the  horse  “as  is,” 
he  reminded  the  purchaser,  and  had  not  stated  if  the  creature 
were  alive  or  dead. 

For  all  I  know.  Little  Joe  may  still  be  alive  and  dwelling 
in  the  village,  and  no  doubt  there  are  sons  or  daughters  or 
maybe  grandchildren,  of  the  ice-floe-born  Eskimo  living  at 
Noank  or  in  the  vicinity.  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  old-time  whal¬ 
ing  skippers  survive  today,  and  what  prosperity  the  little  port 
enjoys  is  mainly  derived  from  summer  visitors,  fishing,  lob- 
stering,  and  building  small  boats  and  yachts  in  the  yards  where 
many  a  whaleship  and  big  three-masted  schooner  was  framed 
and  planked  in  years  gone  by. 

Noank,  however,  is  an  important  spot  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  government  lobster  hatchery.  Millions  of  lobsters  are 
hatched  and  released  at  Noank  every  year,  and  millions  more 
are  shipped  to  other  coastwise  towns  for  distribution.  Perhaps 
the  strangest  and  most  unique  profession  in  the  world  is  that 
of  the  man  at  this  lobster  hatchery  who  is  employed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  teaching  lobsters  to  dive. 

Even  Ripley  could  not  find  a  more  unusual  “believe  it  or 
not”  item  than  this,  but  it  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
business,  for  vast  numbers  of  baby  lobsters  are  destroyed  by 
fishes  and  other  enemies  while  the  tiny  crustaceans  are  still 
in  the  free-swimming  stage  and  have  not  learned  to  seek 
safety  on  the  bottom.  But  by  sliding  the  youngsters  down 
specially  designed  chutes  leading  to  the  bottom  of  a  tank,  the 
infantile  lobsters  are  taught  to  dive  and  to  stay  down,  thus 
saving  them  from  an  early  demise  and  preserving  their  lives 
for  the  purpose  of  being  devoured  by  human  beings  later  on. 
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Stonington,*  also,  was  once  a  famous  whaling  port,  and  in 
some  respects  it  has  retained  its  old  time  maritime  atmosphere 
to  greater  extent  than  the  majority  of  its  neighbors,  even  if 
sailing  smacks  have  given  way  to  motor  boats.  On  many 
of  these  the  “pulpit”  on  the  bowsprit  and  the  cradle  at  the 
mast-head,  label  them  as  swordfishermen,  for  swordfishing  is 
one  of  the  town’s  most  important  industries.  There  is  also  a 
regular  freight,  mail  and  passenger  service  between  Stoning- 
ton  and  Block  Island,  and  thousands  of  barrels  of  fish,  lobsters 
and  shell  fish  are  brought  into  the  port  where  they  are  loaded 
onto  great  motor  trucks  to  be  rushed  to  the  markets  of  New 
York  and  inland  cities.  Also,  countless  tons  of  haddock  are 
run  through  the  machinery  of  the  “factory”  whence  they  issue 
in  the  forms  of  “fillet  of  sole”  and  offal  to  be  used  as  fertilizer. 

Few  towns  on  our  New  England  coast  have  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful  harbor  than  Stonington,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  more 
attractive  outlook  from  the  harbor.  To  the  east,  the  bulk  of 
Fisher’s  Island  breaks  the  horizon,  vvdth  scores  of  power  boats, 
yachts  and  fishing  boats  dotting  the  surface  of  the  bay.  To  the 
west  Watch  Hill,  with  its  lofty  lighthouse  and  its  great  hotels, 
extends  its  long  arm  far  out  into  the  sea,  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  washing  its  shores  on  one  side,  and  Fisher’s  Island 
Sound  lapping  its  beaches  on  the  other. 

Peaceful  and  beautiful  as  it  is  today,  yet  it  was  anything  but 
peaceful  in  August,  1814,  when  the  British  fleet  sailed  into  the 
bay  and  for  three  days  bombarded  the  town,  hurling  over 
sixty  tons  of  cannon  balls  into  the  port.  But  Stonington  sur¬ 
vived,  and  today  one  may  see  many  an  old  round  shot  and 
other  relics  of  the  bombardment  preserved  in  the  town.  More 
interesting  by  far  are  the  fine  old  homes  of  the  old  sea  cap¬ 
tains  and  whalemen.  On  one  old  house  is  a  tablet  stating  that 

*  The  first  settler  at  Stonington  was  William  Cheeseborough  of 
Rehoboth,  Mass.,  who  was  charged  with  trading  with  the  Indians 
and  repairing  their  weapons.  He  was  cleared  of  the  charges  and 
given  a  grant  of  land. 
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it  was  the  home  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Palmer,  the  discoverer 
of  the  Antarctic  continent.  In  another  mansion  dwelt  Captain 
Edmund  Fanning,  who  discovered  the  Fanning  Islands  in  the 
South  Pacific,  and  whose  brother,  Nathaniel,  was  a  maintop- 
man  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard  and  took  part  in  the  epic 
battle  between  Paul  Jones’  ship  and  the  Serapis. 

A  typical  coast  town  in  most  ways,  with  its  broad  green, 
its  quiet  shady  residential  streets  and  its  fine  old  homes  set 
well  back  beyond  lawns  and  gardens,  yet  the  main  business 
street  might  well  be  that  of  some  little  sea-girt  town  in  Maine. 
Narrow  and  crooked  and  aslant,  it  follows  the  shore  line  of 
the  harbor  as  if,  as  it  probably  was,  laid  out  along  the  pathway 
worn  by  sailors  and  fishermen  as  they  trudged  to  and  from 
their  boats  moored  at  the  waterfront.  While  many  of  the 
stores  and  shops  along  its  course  are  modern  and  up-to-date, 
they  rub  elbows  with  boat  sheds  and  chandlers’  shops,  fish 
packing  houses  and  sail  lofts.  Others  seem  to  have  changed 
but  little  if  at  all  since  the  days  of  square-rigged  ships  and 
stagecoaches,  and  apparently  have  never  added  to,  nor 
changed  their  stock  in  trade  during  all  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  then.  They  are  all  the  more  fascinating  and  all 
the  more  in  harmony  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  town  by 
reason  of  their  sagging  sills  and  steps,  their  frames  out  of 
true,  their  clapboards  warped  and  dingy,  and  their  windows 
so  thick  with  dust,  cobwebs  and  fly  specks  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  articles  on  display. 

While  automobiles  move  up  and  down  the  old  street,  and 
traffic  at  times  is  something  of  a  problem,  one  may  still  see 
an  occasional  horse  and  “rig”  moored  to  a  hitching  post,  or 
a  husky  young  son-of-the-sea  in  oilskins  and  sea  boots  navi¬ 
gating  the  narrow  sidewalk  with  a  deep-sea  roll  that  would 
have  been  a  credit  to  any  of  his  whalemen  ancestors. 


Chapter  IX 


TSiewport  and  the  S\eleton 
in  ^rmor 


LTHOUGH  Westerly,  the  first  town  in  Rhode  Island,  is 

/  \  not  a  coast  town  strictly  speaking,  yet  both  it  and 
X  Jm-Pawcatuck,  its  neighbor  on  the  Connecticut  shore  of 
the  river,  had  their  whaling  industries,  their  whaleships,  their 
commerce  and  their  busy  ship  yards.  Today  it  is  Westerly 
granite  and  the  big  quarries  that  have  made  the  town  famous 
and  prosperous.  Quite  aside  from  these.  Westerly  is  a  busy 
industrial  town,  albeit  with  little  that  is  old  or  alluring  or  of 
great  interest. 

Somehow,  although  I  cannot  possibly  explain  why,  the  coast 
towns  and  villages  of  Rhode  Island  have  never  appealed  to  me. 
Weekapaug,  Quonochontaug,  Charlestown  and  Wakefield,  all 
are  popular  shore  resorts  with  bathing  beaches  and  palatial 
hotels;  all  are  attractive  in  their  way,  and  no  doubt  many  if 
not  all  possess  interesting  bits  of  history  and  romance  of  their 
pasts.  If  so,  I  have  never  been  able  to  uncover  such,  and  their 
pasts  have  been  so  completely  submerged  under  their  presents, 
and  they  have  become  such  modernized,  popular  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  spots  that  to  me,  at  least,  they  are  far  from  attractive 
or  interesting.  Narragansett  Pier  is  the  worst  of  all. 

However,  one  cannot  deny  Narragansett  Bay  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  with  its  wooded  shores,  its  islands,  the  scores 
of  palatial  yachts  and  the  gray  business-like  vessels  of  our 
Navy.  Dominating  all  is  hilly  Newport,  the  very  name  of 
which  is  synonymous  with  wealth,  fashion  and  ultra-exclu¬ 
siveness. 
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Comparatively  few  persons  think  of  Newport  as  being  on 
an  island,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Narragansett  Bay 
to  the  west,  and  by  the  Sakonnet  River  on  the  east,  which 
is  the  original  Rhode  Island  that  gave  its  name  to  the  little 
state.  Fifteen  miles  in  length  by  four  or  five  miles  in  width, 
this  island  named  by  Adrian  Block  because  of  the  red-brown 
rocks  and  cliffs,  is  a  beautiful  spot  and  its  Indian  name  of 
Aquidneck,  or  the  Island  of  Peace,  seems  far  more  fitting 
than  the  harsh  name  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Dutch. 

Along  its  shores  are  steep  rugged  cliffs,  deep  quiet  coves 
and  stretches  of  shingle,  but  with  only  the  two  sandy  beaches 
near  Newport.  Inland  are  rolling  hills  and  charming  valleys, 
areas  of  heavy  woodland  and  deep  ferny  ravines,  grassy 
pastures  and  well-tilled  farms,  ancient  apple  orchards  and 
mirror-like  lily-carpeted  ponds  and  flashing  burbling  brooks. 
Seemingly  far  remote  from  fashionable  Newport  with  its  navy 
yard  and  social  registerites,  its  automobiles  and  liveried  chauf¬ 
feurs,  its  tourists  and  its  blatancy,  are  little  villages  and  farms, 
as  well  as  such  quiet  old  towns  as  Portsmouth  and  Middle- 
town. 

Even  Newport  itself  is  by  no  means  the  type  of  city  one 
might  expect  from  its  reputation  as  a  summer  resort  of  fashion 
and  wealth.  In  fact  there  are  two  distinct  Newports  in  one; 
the  old  conservative  town  and  the  modern  Newport,  and  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  city  is  the  juxtaposition,  the  odd 
mingling,  of  the  old  and  new.  There  are  families  dwelling  in 
the  staid  old  mansions  who  still  use  oil  lamps  and  candles  to 
illuminate  their  homes,  who  abjure  motor  cars  and  move  about 
in  horse-drawn  carriages  and  coupes,  who  dress  in  the  styles 
of  half  a  century  ago,  and  whose  window  shades  are  never 
drawn  aside.  Perhaps  in  no  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  entire 
United  States  is  there  such  ultra-conservatism  on  the  part  of 
some  of  Newport’s  people,  or  so  much  freedom  and  modern¬ 
ism  on  the  part  of  others. 

There  is  even  a  town  crier  with  his  bell,  who  announces 
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auctions,  meetings  and  other  local  matters  in  a  sing-song  sten¬ 
torian  voice.  The  “Mercury,”  established  by  a  brother  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  in  1758,  is  still  sold  on  newsstands  and  by 
boys  on  street  corners,  and  is  as  conservative  in  its  contents 
and  “news”  as  in  the  days  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Many  of 
the  countryfolk  and  older  inhabitants  fix  the  end  of  their  day’s 
labor  by  “Lady  Day,”  the  old,  long-obsolete  nine  o’clock  cur¬ 
few  bell.  After  a  short  stay  in  Newport  one  begins  to  suspect 
that  some  of  the  older  families  of  the  town  still  have  their 
corps  of  negro  slaves  hidden  away  in  their  rambling  mansions 
and  walled-in  grounds. 

Yet  there  is  little  in  Newport  which  antedates  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  for  although  an  old  city,  having  been  settled 
in  1639,  Newport  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  British 
during  the  War.  Not  only  did  they  burn  over  one  thousand  of 
the  buildings  and  desecrate  the  churches,  but  in  pure  wanton¬ 
ness  they  chopped  down  the  orchard  trees,  destroyed  gardens, 
and  robbed  the  old  library  of  priceless  documents  and  books. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Newport  had  been  a  busy  and  pros¬ 
perous  port.  Its  foreign  commerce  was  large,  it  had  its  whale- 
ships  and  whalemen,  and  fortunes  were  made  in  the  slave 
trade.  It  seems  strange  indeed  that  a  commonwealth  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  as  a  refuge  for  religious 
malcontents,  should  have  become  a  center  of  the  slave  trade 
and  the  largest  slave  owning  community  in  New  England. 
Quaker  sea  captains  who  prated  of  brotherly  love  voyaged  to 
Africa  for  cargoes  of  “black  ivory,”  while  men  whose  religious 
scruples  prevented  them  from  lifting  weapons  against  a  foe, 
had  no  compunctions  about  tossing  ill  and  dying  negroes  to  the 
hungry  sharks,  branding  their  human  cattle  with  hot  irons, 
or  selling  men,  women  and  children  on  the  public  auction 
block. 

Newport,  Providence,  Fall  River,  South  Dartmouth  and 
New  Bedford  all  had  their  slave  ships.  Long  after  slavery  had 
been  abolished  by  England,  the  New  Bedford  and  Rhode 
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Island  whalers  continued  to  carry  on  the  contraband  trade, 
putting  into  African  ports  and  transporting  hundreds  of  mis¬ 
erable  blacks,  crowded  into  the  festering  holds  of  the  ships, 
to  the  French  and  Spanish  ports  of  the  Caribbean.  Even  after 
the  North  was  agitating  against  slavery  in  the  South,  and  New 
Englanders  were  aiding  and  abetting  runaway  slaves,  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts  skippers  were  running  slaves. 

In  December,  i86i,  Samuel  P.  Skinner  of  the  bark  Margaret 
Scott  was  tried  in  Boston  on  the  charge  of  slaving  and  was 
sentenced  to  five  years  at  hard  labor  at  Taunton,  and  a  fine 
of  $1000.  But  for  every  man  caught  and  convicted  of  the  ne¬ 
farious  trade,  a  dozen  escaped  the  law.  In  the  same  year  that 
Captain  Skinner  received  his  just  deserts,  the  bark  Brutus  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  landing  a  cargo  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  in 
Cuba,  although  it  affords  satisfaction  to  learn  that  one  of  the 
ship’s  owners  was  convicted  and  imprisoned,  while  others  were 
heavily  fined. 

Although  Rhode  Island  merchants  and  sea  captains  were 
not  by  any  means  the  only  New  England  slavers,  yet  the 
Rhode  Island  whalemen  had  the  reputation  of  being  more 
slavers  than  whalers,  and  one  of  the  greatest  blows  to  the 
community’s  prosperity  was  England’s  anti-slavery  decree. 
This,  following  the  Revolutionary  War,  left  Newport  in  sorry 
plight  indeed.  Commerce  shifted  to  Providence,  never  to  re¬ 
turn,  but  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  helped,  and  in 
the  end  the  devastating  war  and  the  suppression  of  openly 
conducted  slaving  proved  blessings  in  disguise.  Overseas  com¬ 
merce  increased,  cotton  mills  were  established  and  Rhode 
Island  prospered.  Then,  millionaires  searching  for  an  exclusive 
summer  resort  discovered  Newport;  land  which  had  been 
worthless  and  abandoned  soared  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  an  acre,  and  the  little  state  came  into  its  own  with  a 
lasting  prosperity  such  as  it  had  never  known. 

Of  all  the  “sights”  at  Newport  the  most  famed  is  the  so- 
called  old  stone  tower.  Immortalized  by  Longfellow  by  his 
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poem,  “The  Skeleton  in  Armor,”  long  publicized  as  having 
been  erected  by  the  Norsemen,  the  cylindrical  stone  structure 
supported  on  its  stone  columns  has  been  stared  at  by  thou¬ 
sands,  and  has  been  more  widely  described  and  pictured  than 
any  other  historic  object  in  all  New  England  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Plymouth  Rock. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  mysterious  nor  particularly  unusual 
about  the  structure,  for  it  was  merely  a  windmill  built  by  the 
early  English  settlers.  It  is  truly  remarkable  that  such  a  wealth 
of  romance,  tradition,  mystery  and  misinformation  should 
have  been  built  up  about  the  old  relic.  The  very  name  of  the 
street  whereon  it  stands,  Mill  Street,  should  have  served  as  a 
clue  to  the  origin  of  the  tower.  If  this  were  not  enough,  there 
was  the  item  in  the  Gazetteer  of  Rhode  Island  under  date  of 
1819,  which  stated:  “In  this  town  (Newport)  there  is  now 
standing  an  ancient  stone  mill,  the  erection  of  which  is  beyond 
the  date  of  the  earliest  records;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  first  settlers,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years 
ago.” 

Moreover,  among  the  old  records  of  Newport  is  a  document 
dated  1740,  by  which  Edward  Pelham  willed  to  his  daughter 
an  eight  acre  plot  of  land  “with  an  Old  Stone  Mill  thereon, 
standing  and  being,  and  commonly  called  and  known  as  the 
Mill  Field.” 

Edward  Pelham’s  wife  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Governor 
Arnold,  and  in  the  Governor’s  will,  dated  1677,  he  left  direc¬ 
tions  for  his  body  to  be  interred  on  the  piece  of  ground  “being 
and  lying  in  my  land  in  or  near  ye  line  or  path  from  my 
dwelling  house,  leading  to  my  stone-built  Wind  Mill  in  Ye 
Towne  of  Newport.” 

Finally,  there  is  the  incident  of  a  captain  who,  during  the 
King  Philip’s  War,  expressed  his  fear  of  undertaking  a  dan¬ 
gerous  expedition  against  the  Indians,  and  was  advised  to 
“betake  himself  and  his  men  to  the  wind  mill  on  Rhode 
Island”  where  they  would  be  quite  safe. 
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In  view  of  all  this  historical  and  documentary  evidence, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  tower  was  a  windmill,  and 
that  instead  of  having  been  erected  by  the  Vikings  in  the 
eleventh  century,  it  was  built  by  the  orders  of  Governor 
Arnold  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  fact  it  was  not  until  1836  that  the  old  ruin  aroused  any  in¬ 
terest  or  attracted  the  least  attention.  None  of  the  local  inhabitants 
regarded  it  as  anything  more  than  an  abandoned  old  windmill, 
until  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians  of  Copenhagen 
heard  of  it  and  announced  that  it  was  of  early  Scandinavian 
construction  and  furnished  conclusive  proof  that  the  Norsemen 
had  once  had  a  settlement  at  Newport.  They  even  went  farther 
and  claimed  that  the  inscriptions  upon  the  famous  Dighton 
Rock  were  of  Viking  origin,  and  that  the  skeleton  adorned 
with  copper  ornaments  which  was  disinterred  near  Fall  River 
in  1834,  was  the  body  of  a  Norseman  in  bronze  armor.  When 
Longfellow,  with  poetic  license,  penned  his  poem  and  linked 
the  “fearful  guest  still  in  rude  armor  dressed”  with  the  old 
windmill  at  Newport,  he  put  the  finishing  touches  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  wide  spread  fallacies  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

Why  any  one  should  ever  have  credited  the  Dighton  Rock 
as  being  the  work  of  any  race  other  than  the  native  Indians 
is  inexplicable.  Similar  sculptured,  or  rather  incised  rocks  are 
found  in  many  localities  in  the  United  States.  The  figures, 
which  a  century  ago  were  clearly  traceable,  were  distinctly 
Indian,  and  none  of  the  early  settlers  regarded  it  as  other  than 
of  Indian  origin.  Cotton  Mather  stated  that,  “among  other 
curiosities  of  New  England,  one  is  that  of  a  mighty  rock,  on 
a  perpindicular  side  thereof,  by  a  river  which  at  high  tide 
covers  part  of  it,  about  half  a  score  of  lines  near  ten  feet  long 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  filled  with  strange  characters 
which  would  suggest  as  odd  thoughts  about  them  that  were 
here  before  us  as  there  are  odd  shapes  in  that  monument.” 

Schoolcraft  believed  the  rock  to  have  been  inscribed  by  the 
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Indians,  and  George  Washington  expressed  the  same  opinion. 
Yet  so  anxious  are  some  persons  to  surround  the  simplest  mat¬ 
ters  with  mystery,  and  to  discover  matters  which  do  not  exist, 
that  the  Dighton  Rock  beside  the  Taunton  River  has  been 
credited  to  Norsemen,  Phoenicians  and  even  to  people  of  semi- 
mythical  Atlantis. 

There  was  far  more  reason  for  the  famous  “skeleton  in  ar¬ 
mor”  arousing  interest,  controversy  and  mystery,  for  nothing 
like  it  had  ever  been  found  before  and  nothing  resembling  it 
has  ever  been  discovered  since. 

Exposed  by  a  gravel  bank  which  caved  in,  the  skeleton  was 
found  wrapped  in  a  shroud  or  robe  of  bark  cloth  within  a 
crude  coffin  or  bark.  It  was  in  a  sitting  posture  and  portions 
of  dried  flesh  and  cartilage  still  adhered  to  the  bones.  Covering 
the  breast  of  the  skeleton  was  an  oval  copper  plate  thirteen 
inches  in  length  by  six  inches  in  width  and  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Encircling  the  waist  was  a  belt  of 
copper  tubes  each  four  and  one-half  inches  long  and  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  formed  of  thin  metal  and 
fastened  together  with  sinew.  Accompanying  the  skeleton  was 
a  bark  quiver  containing  arrows  with  copper  heads,  the  heads 
being  triangular  in  shape  and  attached  to  the  shafts  by  lashings 
of  sinew  passed  through  perforations  in  the  bases  of  the  heads. 

Naturally  such  a  unique  discovery  aroused  great  interest,  for 
no  Indian  remains  had  ever  been  found  with  similar  acces¬ 
sories,  and  no  Indian  tribe  was  known  to  have  used  copper 
arrow  heads  of  similar  form.  While  the  condition  of  the  skele¬ 
ton  with  many  of  the  ligaments  well  preserved,  with  flesh 
still  adhering  to  the  bones,  and  with  the  viscera  still  within 
the  bony  chest,  should  have  been  ample  evidence  that  the  re¬ 
mains  had  not  been  interred  for  many  centuries,  yet  every  one 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  “skeleton  in  armor”  was  that 
of  a  Norseman  or  even  of  a  Phoenician. 

When  an  analysis  of  the  metal  ornaments,  which  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  have  been  considered  armor, 
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proved  that  it  could  not  have  been  of  Scandinavian  origin,  the 
mystery  merely  became  the  deeper.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  vv^ere  many  very  puzzling  features  about  the  skeleton. 
It  would  seem  most  remarkable  that  similar  objects  had  not 
been  found  in  Indian  burials  if  the  aborigines  had  employed 
them;  the  form  of  the  arrow  heads  and  the  method  of  at¬ 
taching  them  to  the  shafts  were  unlike  those  of  any  known 
tribe  or  race,  and  there  were  no  stone  implements  or  pottery 
found  with  the  skeleton. 

But  Bartholomew  Gosnold  recorded  that  when  he  was  cruising 
along  the  south  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  “there  came  unto  the  ships 
divers  canoes,  the  Indians  with  tobacco  and  pipes  steeled  with 
copper,  skins,  and  other  trifles  to  barter.  One  had  hang¬ 
ing  about  his  neck  a  plate  of  rich  copper,  in  length  a  foot, 
in  breadth  half  a  foot,  for  a  breastplate.”  Also,  in  telling 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands  on  the  same  voyage, 
John  Brereton  wrote  of  the  Indians:  “They  have  also  greate 
store  of  copper,  some  very  red,  and  some  of  paler  color.  None 
of  them  but  have  chaynes,  earrings  or  collars  of  this  metal. 
They  had  some  arrows  thereof,  much  like  our  broade  arrow 
heads,  very  workmanly  made.  Their  chaynes  are  of  many 
hollow  pieces  cemented  together,  each  piece  of  the  bigness  of 
our  reeds,  a  finger  in  length,  ten  or  twelve  of  them  together 
on  a  string,  which  they  wear  about  their  necks;  their  collars 
they  wear  about  their  bodies  like  bandoliers,  a  handful  broad, 
all  hollow  pieces  in  a  collar,  very  fine  and  evenly  set  together.” 

A  most  excellent  description  of  the  copper  objects  found 
with  the  skeleton  uncovered  at  Fall  River,  and  solving  the 
mystery  of  the  burial  and  settling  its  identity  beyond  all 
question.  Yet  it  still  remains  something  of  a  mystery  as  to  why 
an  Elizabeth  Island  aborigine  should  have  been  interred  far 
up  the  Fall  River  or  why  burials  containing  identical  copper 
objects  have  not  been  discovered  on  the  Elizabeth  Islands. 

It  seems  a  great  pity  to  destroy  such  a  romantic  and  alluring 
legend  and  the  veracity  of  the  stirring  tale  of  the  Viking  and 
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his  kidnaped  sweetheart  as  recounted  by  the  wraith  of  the 
“skeleton  in  armor”  in  Longfellow’s  epic  poem.  Yet  fact  is 
fact  and  history  is  history,  and  in  the  cold  light  of  both  the 
Viking’s  stone  “bower”  becomes  an  old  English  windmill, 
and  the  heart-broken,  mail-clad  Norseman  who  threw  himself 
upon  his  spear,  proves  to  have  been  merely  a  naked  savage 
decked  with  ornaments  of  crudely  fashioned  copper. 


Chapter  X 


T(oger  Williams'  T'owne 


VERY  dififerent  from  Newport  is  Providence,  the  second 
largest  city  in  New  England,  with  its  teeming  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people,  its  busy  bustling  streets, 
its  great  factories  and  industries.  Yet  Providence  owes  much 
of  its  prosperity  and  its  development  to  Newport’s  adversity 
and  depression,  for  it  was  the  shifting  of  Newport’s  commerce 
and  shipping  to  Providence  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  that  started  the  capital  city  on  the  road  to  greatness  and 
wealth. 

Every  school  child  knows  that  Providence  was  founded  by 
Roger  Williams  yet  seldom  do  school  histories  mention  it  was 
William  Coddington  and  his  seventeen  associates,  and  not 
Roger  Williams  and  his  five  companions,  who  purchased  what 
is  now  Rhode  Island  from  the  Narraganset  chiefs,  Canonicus 
and  Miantinomi,  or  that  Coddington  served  as  chief  magis- 
tratie  of  the  little  colony  until  his  death  in  1678.  But  histories 
are  ever  most  misleading  things  and  create  impressions  and 
fix  ideas  that  are  far  from  accurate.  In  the  minds  of  most  of 
us,  there  is  a  mental  picture  of  Roger  Williams,  garbed  in 
somber  black,  and  wrapped  in  a  voluminous  cloak,  tramping 
through  the  deep  snows  of  mid-winter  and  building  himself 
a  cabin  wherein  to  dwell  alone,  until  by  some  mysterious  and 
occult  means  houses  sprang  up  about  him,  and  settlers  ap¬ 
peared,  and  Providence  came  into  being.  Had  such  been  the 
case,  the  name  bestowed  upon  the  little  settlement  would 
have  been  most  appropriate,  for  only  Providence  could  have 

enabled  the  Welsh  Quaker  to  have  built  a  shack  without 
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tools,  to  have  survived  without  food,  to  have  killed  game  with¬ 
out  weapons  or  to  have  established  a  colony  without  settlers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Roger  and  his  comrades  arrived  at  the 
site  of  Providence  in  canoes.  They  came  well  equipped  with 
the  necessities  of  pioneers  and  setders,  and  there  were  soon 
thirteen  houses  standing  on  the  spot  where  the  vast  city  hums 
and  roars  and  throbs  with  industry  today.  The  canoe  in  which 
Williams  and  his  men  arrived  was  run  ashore  close  to  where 
St.  John’s  Church  stands,  and  in  the  basement  of  the  house 
at  the  corner  of  Allen’s  Lane  and  North  Main  Street,  is  the 
spring  which  caused  the  party  to  select  this  site  for  their  homes. 
It  was  here  that  the  first  cabins  were  built,  with  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams’  shack  on  land  now  covered  with  buildings  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  Benefit  and  Bowen  Streets,  in  the  rear  of  which  is 
a  tablet  marking  the  spot  where  Williams  was  buried. 

The  little  colony  grew  rapidly.  Religious  dissenters  of  all 
denominations  flocked  to  Providence,  and  by  1660  the  town 
had  progressed  so  far  that  a  bridge  was  built  across  the  Wey- 
bosset  River.  Later  this  wtis  enlarged,  until  in  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  the  widest  bridge  in  the  world,  and  not  until 
1898  was  it  replaced  by  the  modern  steel  structure  now  in  use. 

Despite  their  freedom  from  religious  persecution,  the  colo¬ 
nists  had  their  troubles.  In  1675  the  King  Philip’s  War  swept 
over  southern  New  England,  and  the  hitherto  friendly  Nar- 
ragansets  joined  the  hostile  tribes.  There  is  an  interesting  side 
light  thrown  on  the  efficacy  of  fire  arms  as  compared  to  In¬ 
dian  arrows  in  those  parlous  days  in  one  of  the  old  Rhode 
Island  laws  adopted  in  1647.  This  provided  that  every  man 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  seventy  should  have  “a 
bo  we  with  5  Goode  Arrowes,  and  shalle  exercise  wyth  them; 
and  that  each  Father  shalle  furbish  every  Sonne  from  7  to  17 
with  a  Bowe  and  2  Arrowes  and  Shaftes,  and  shalle  bryng 
them  up  to  Shootinge  with  themme.”  It  was  also  provided  by 
law  that  if  this  statute  was  violated  a  fine  should  be  imposed. 
If  the  violation  was  by  a  minor  or  a  servant,  then  the  parent 
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must  pay  the  penalty  for  the  son  and  the  master  for  his  serv-  j 

ant,  although  in  the  latter  case  the  fine  might  be  deducted  from 
the  servant’s  wages. 

Notwithstanding  the  white  men’s  bows  and  arrows,  as  well  i 

as  guns  and  swords,  the  Indians  took  the  town  and  burned 
thirty  houses,  although  the  loss  of  life  was  comparatively  small 
owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  women  and  children,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  men,  had  fled  to  Newport  and  Long  j 

Island  for  safety. 

Of  the  original  buildings  which  survived  the  burning  by  the 
Indians,  only  the  old  Roger  Mo  wry  Tavern  remains.  Known 
as  the  Whipple  or  the  Abbott  House,  this  was  built  in  1653,  j 

and  at  one  time  Roger  Williams  held  prayer  meetings  within  it.  . 

While  Providence  did  not  suffer  greatly  during  the  Revolu-  ' 

tion  yet  it  was  here,  or  rather  down  the  bay,  that  the  first  j 

actual  clash  between  the  British  and  the  colonists  took  place. 
Moreover,  the  Americans  were  the  real  aggressors,  which  is 
rather  remarkable  considering  Quakers’  conscientious  objec¬ 
tions  to  bearing  arms  or  taking  a  part  in  battles.  Possibly  those 
who  did  so  on  this  occasion  were  not  Quakers,  for  at  that 
time  there  were  plenty  of  Catholics,  Baptists,  Anglicans  and 
even  Jews  in  Providence. 

However  that  may  be,  when,  in  1772,  the  British  corvette  I 

Gaspe,  ran  aground  on  Nanquit  Point  (now  Gaspe  Point) 
while  chasing  an  American  vessel,  the  patriots  in  Providence  j 

saw  a  most  inviting  opportunity  for  attacking  their  helpless 
enemies.  Embarking  in  eight  long  boats  in  command  of  Abra-  I 

ham  Whipple,  they  swept  down  on  the  stranded  cruiser.  As  i 

they  neared  the  British  ship  and  hailed  her.  Lieutenant  Dud- 
dington  answered,  only  to  be  shot  down  seriously  wounded,  ! 

his  being  the  first  British  blood  to  be  shed  in  the  Revolutionary  | 

War,  although  this  probably  was  no  great  comfort  to  him. 

Clambering  over  the  Gaspe's  sides,  the  Americans  drove  the  ' 

crew  below,  made  them  prisoners,  and  taking  to  their  boats 
fired  the  ship. 
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Although  ship  building  had  first  started  at  Providence  in 
1711,  when  Nathaniel  Browne,  an  exile  from  Massachusetts, 
established  a  yard  on  Waybosset  Neck,  and  while  Providence 
had  developed  quite  a  lucrative  West  Indian  trade,  it  was  not 
until  after  the  Revolution  that  the  town  became  a  large  and 
important  port  when  Newport’s  commerce  was  abandoned  and 
shipping  was  transferred  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
Very  rapidly  Rhode  Island’s  commerce  developed.  Its  whale- 
ships  cruised  far  and  wide.  Providence  ships  rounded  Cape 
Horn  to  trade  in  the  Orient  and  the  South  Seas  and  circum¬ 
navigated  the  world  on  their  voyages  and  soon  Rhode  Island 
led  all  American  ports  in  its  commerce  with  Africa  and  the 
Far  East. 

Scores  of  great  full  rigged  ships  lay  moored  at  its  docks 
with  scores  of  others  anchored  in  the  bay  awaiting  a  chance 
to  berth  and  discharge  their  cargoes  of  silks  and  cotton,  ivory 
and  ebony,  tea  and  spices,  hemp  and  copra,  sugar  and  palm 
oil.  Property  along  the  waterfront  soared  to  almost  fabulous 
values,  warehouses  and  wharfs  were  built  everywhere,  and  the 
ship  yards  rang  to  mauls  and  axes  as  an  army  of  men  framed 
and  planked  the  hulls  of  ships,  barks  and  brigs.  Following  in 
the  wake  of  commerce  came  the  mills.  The  first  of  the  state’s 
great  cotton  mills  was  built  at  Pawtucket  by  Samuel  Slater 
in  1790,  and  soon  cotton  mills  were  being  erected  everywhere. 
With  its  abundant  water  power  the  state  was  particularly  well 
adapted  for  manufacturing  and  ere  long  the  income  from  the 
mills  was  as  great  as  that  derived  from  commerce.  As  the 
overseas  trade  decreased,  and  steamships  took  the  place  of  sail¬ 
ing  ships,  the  cotton  mills  became  the  state’s  chief  industry  and 
from  a  shipping  and  maritime  town  Providence  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  great  manufacturing  city. 

Visiting  the  teeming,  bustling,  noisy  and,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  somewhat  grimy  city,  today,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  visu¬ 
alize  it  as  it  was  a  century  or  so  ago.  With  automobiles 
and  motor  trucks  passing  in  an  endless  procession,  and  long 
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strings  of  freight  cars  and  luxurious  passenger  trains  filling  the 
railway  yards  it  is  hard  to  imagine  transportation,  or  rather 
lack  of  transportation,  as  it  was  in  1772  when  Dexter  Brown, 
“an  enterprising  man,”  announced  to  the  public  that  he  had 
“set  up”  a  four-horse  stagecoach  between  Providence  and 
Boston  which,  when  “well  regulated”  would  leave  Providence 
every  Monday  and  would  arrive  in  Boston  on  Tuesday  night, 
returning  to  Providence  on  Friday.  In  those  days,  although 
Providence  was  considered  a  great  city,  there  were  but  four 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Westminster  Street  and  one  on 
the  north  side.  Brown  University,  established  in  1766,  was 
merely  a  small  college  or  rather  a  collegiate  school.  The  old 
State  House  was  barely  a  dozen  years  old,  and  the  only  means 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world  was  by  horseback  or 
by  Master  Brown’s  jolting,  rocking,  uncomfortable  stage 
coaches.  If  one  strolls  about  the  business  streets  of  Providence 
today,  with  their  imposing  stores  and  electric  signs,  it  is  difficult 
indeed  to  visualize  a  town  crier  ringing  his  bell  and  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  roughly-cobbled  streets  announcing  that  at  Master 
Smith’s  sign  of  the  Lion,  or  Master  Popham’s  “shoppe”  there 
would  be  found  an  assortment  of  calicoes  or  silks  or  mayhap 
shawls,  newly  arrived  from  China  on  some  bark  or  ship.  In 
those  days,  too,  it  was  customary  for  the  Providence  mer¬ 
chants  to  advertise  their  wares  and  their  places  of  business  in 
verse,  and  in  the  curious  old  newspapers  of  the  period  we  will 
find  such  “ads”  as  the  following: 

“A  bunch  of  grapes  is  Thurber’s  sign, 

A  shoe  and  boot  is  made  on  mine. 

My  shop  doth  stand  in  Bower’s  Lane, 

And  Jonathan  Cody  is  my  name.” 

No  doubt  Master  Cody  felt  that  he  had  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  publicity  when  he  inserted  his  doggerel  verse  in  the  daily 
paper.  Assuredly  it  had  one  great  advantage  over  the  whole 
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page  display  advertisements  o£  our  modern  stores,  for  no  one 
reading  it  would  be  likely  to  forget  it  if  in  need  of  footwear. 
It  fact  it  contained  every  qualification  of  the  perfect  adver¬ 
tisement,  for  it  was  short,  concise  and  embodied  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary. 

Neither  sign  nor  rhyme  was  needed  to  advertise  an  estab¬ 
lishment  which  did  a  rushing  business  in  the  old  days  of 
Pawtucket.  At  that  time,  in  1838,  New  England  had  been 
swept  by  a  wave  of  prohibition  and  some  brilliant  genius  dis¬ 
covered  a  most  ingenious  method  of  circumnavigating  the 
law  by  taking  advantage  of  the  river  which  formed  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  between  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  No  doubt, 
today,  his  floating  bar,  built  on  a  large  scow,  would  be  referred 
to  as  a  speak-easy,  but  there  was  nothing  secretive  about  its 
purpose  or  its  contents,  and  blazoned  in  large  letters  upon  its 
side  was  the  name  '‘Ar\y  Anchored  in  the  stream  near  the 
eastern  bank  where  the  high  water  mark  formed  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  states,  the  Arl(s  gangway  was  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  it  could  be  shifted  from  Massachusetts  to  Rhode 
Island  territory  at  will.  Rhode  Island  customers  could  walk 
over  the  planking  into  the  sovereign  state  of  Massachusetts 
without  violating  the  law  of  that  state,  even  though  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Arl^  was  contrary  to  Rhode  Island  law  made  and 
provided. 

As  these  required  that  the  dispenser  of  liquid  refreshment 
alone  could  be  arrested  and  prosecuted,  the  officials  of  Little 
Rhody  were  helpless.  There  were  no  attendants,  not  so  much 
as  a  bar  tender  aboard  the  Ar\,  Upon  the  bar  there  were 
glasses,  and  there  were  three  faucets  marked  R,  G  and  B,  and 
having  helped  themselves  to  the  rum,  gin  or  brandy  as  they 
preferred,  the  customers  left  their  money  on  the  bar.  While 
all  who  were  questioned  by  the  authorities  freely  admitted 
they  patronized  the  Ar\,  yet  all  swore  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  ownership  of  the  craft,  had  never  seen  any  one  in 
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charge,  and  offered  the  suggestion  that  the  cash  was  probably 
accepted  by  the  “spirits.”  History  fails  to  relate  if  the  Arf{ 
housed  pink  elephants  or  similar  freaks  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom.  When,  later,  a  marvelous  striped  pig  was  exhibited  at 
Dedham,  and  a  glass  of  liquor  was  “given  away”  to  each 
person  who  paid  admission  to  see  the  porcine  wonder,  thus 
evading  the  law  which  forbade  the  sale  of  liquor,  there  were 
many  who  opined  that  the  incredibly  colored  red,  white  and 
blue  porker  must  have  escaped  from  Pawtucket’s  Ar\. 


Chapter  XI 


Whaleships  and  Whalemen 


OF  all  the  old  New  England  towns  whose  names  were 
painted  on  the  broad  counters  of  the  Yankee  whale- 
ships,  New  Bedford  was  the  most  famed  and  was  the 
greatest  of  all  whaling  ports  in  the  entire  world. 

Originally  known  as  Acushnet,  and  settled  in  1735  by 
Quakers,  the  town  depended  upon  the  whaling  industry  from 
its  birth.  First  started  by  Friend  Rotch,  a  Quaker  from  Nan¬ 
tucket  who  secured  a  concession  permitting  New  Bedford  to 
export  whale  oil  to  England  and  France  free  of  duties,  the 
port’s  whaling  business  grew  so  rapidly  that  by  1838  New 
Bedford  had  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  ships  employ¬ 
ing  over  four  thousand  men. 

Far  and  wide  the  fearless  old  Quaker  whalemen  from  New 
Bedford  cruised.  They  rounded  Cape  Horn  and  hunted  whales 
in  the  far  Pacific;  they  fought  the  storm-lashed  seas  and  ice 
floes  of  the  Antarctic,  and  plied  their  trade  about  the  Croi- 
settes,  the  South  Shetlands  and  Desolation  Island.  They  win¬ 
tered  in  the  Oshkosh  Sea,  hunted  in  the  waters  of  Japan, 
braved  cannibals  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  found  their  way  into 
Baffin  and  Hudson  bays,  bucked  the  pack-ice  of  uncharted  seas 
about  Spitzbergen,  drifted  in  equatorial  calms  and  rode  out 
hurricanes.  Few  are  those  who  realize  today  what  we  owe  to 
the  old  Yankee  whalemen  of  our  New  England  ports,  and  as 
New  Bedford’s  fleet  and  New  Bedford’s  whalemen  outnum¬ 
bered  all  others  we  owe  them  the  greatest  debt  of  all.  Ever  the 
first  to  penetrate  unknown  seas  and  to  cast  anchors  off  new¬ 
found  lands,  the  whalers  were  the  pioneers  of  exploration  and 
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civilization,  and  left  a  broad  W3ke  for  commerce  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  follow. 

Scoffing  at  dangers,  utterly  fearless,  ever  fighting  against 
overwhelming  odds,  constantly  facing  death  in  their  calling, 
the  whalemen  performed  many  an  heroic  deed  quite  outside 
their  profession,  and  of  which  the  world  rarely  hears  and 
which  histories  fail  to  record.  It  was  New  Bedford  whalemen 
on  the  ships  Edward  and  Magnolia  who,  in  1846,  saved  the 
garrison  of  San  Jose,  California,  from  being  massacred.  It  was 
whalemen  who  saved  Honolulu  when  the  government  build¬ 
ings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  the  Saratoga  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford  that  in  1851  reached  71°  40'  north,  or  fifteen  miles  nearer 
the  North  Pole  than  the  explorers  in  the  Blossom  had  attained. 
Fifty  years  before  the  Battle  of  Lexington  was  fought.  New 
Bedford  whalemen  had  cruised  north  of  Davis  Straits.  Many 
a  battle  the  whalemen  fought  with  Chinese  and  Malay  pirates 
and  savage  head-hunters  and  cannibals,  and  so  salutary  were 
the  effects  of  the  lessons  taught  them  by  the  whalemen,  that 
on  many  an  island  the  mere  sight  of  a  sailing  ship  would 
cause  the  savages  to  flee  into  the  jungles.  Even  the  pirates  held 
no  terror  for  the  Yankee  whalemen.  It  was  a  New  Bedford 
whaling  skipper,  the  captain  of  the  Mary  Anne,  who  put  an 
end  to  the  pirate  Bellamy  by  wrecking  his  own  ship,  and  the 
pirate  vessel  following  him,  by  running  upon  a  Caf>e  Cod 
sandbar.  When  Gasparilla,  the  “King  of  the  Pirates,”  started 
on  his  nefarious  career,  the  first  vessel  he  attacked  was  a 
Yankee  whaleship.  But  the  whalemen  gave  him  such  a  hot 
reception  with  harpoons,  lances,  blubber  spades  and  boarding 
knives  that  he  was  glad  to  get  away  with  his  life,  and  never 
thereafter  attacked  an  American  vessel.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  whalemen  played  an  important,  even  if  not  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part.  In  their  whaleboats  they  would  dash  forth  from 
little  ports,  to  board  and  seize  British  ships  in  true  piratical 
fashion,  while  many  a  whaleman  turned  privateer  and  played 
havoc  with  England’s  merchant  marine.  During  the  Civil 
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War,  Charleston  and  other  Confederate  ports  were  blockaded 
by  whaleships  loaded  with  stone  being  sunk  at  the  harbors’ 
mouths. 

It  was  small  wonder  that  the  whaling  industry  grew  so 
rapidly  and  became  the  center  of  all  the  life,  business,  occu¬ 
pations  and  interests  of  New  Bedford,  for  it  was  a  most 
profitable  occupation  in  the  early  days.  Whale  oil  was  the 
only  means  of  illumination  in  those  days  and  the  best  candles 
were  those  made  from  spermaceti,  while  whale  bone  had  a 
hundred  and  one  uses  in  the  manufactures  and  industries  of 
the  time.  In  1823,  a  New  Bedford  ship  returned  from  a  three 
years’  cruise  with  a  cargo  worth  $65,000,  and  as  once  the  ship 
was  outfitted  and  sailed  the  operating  expenses  were  next  to 
nothing,  there  was  an  enormous  profit  for  the  officers  and 
owners  and  even  for  the  men.  And  the  catches  constantly  in¬ 
creased;  whale  oil  soared  to  unwonted  prices,  and  in  1850  the 
Coral  brought  in  a  cargo  worth  over  $126,000.  This  was  the 
heyday  of  the  New  Bedford  whaling  industry,  with  736  vessels 
sailing  from  New  England  ports.  Of  this  great  flotilla  314  ships 
were  from  New  Bedford  and  from  Fair  Haven,  across  the 
river,  a  fleet  employing  nearly  ten  thousand  men  and  furnish¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  for  thousands  of  others  through  work  directly 
connected  with  whaling. 

There  were  thousands  of  barrels  and  casks  to  be  made, 
innumerable  lances,  harpoons  or  “irons,”  blubber-spades  and 
other  implements  to  be  forged;  acres  of  canvas  to  be  cut  and 
sewed  into  sails.  Countless  whale  boats  had  to  be  built,  in 
addition  to  the  ships  themselves.  Entire  forests  were  felled  and 
huge  sawmills  were  erected  solely  to  supply  the  lumber,  tim¬ 
bers,  planking,  the  masts  and  spars  for  ships,  and  staves  for 
oil  casks  and  for  barrels.  Long  rope  walks  were  built  wherein 
men  twisted  miles  of  hemp  into  whaleships’  cordage.  Foundries 
and  forges  worked  day  and  night  turning  out  anchors  and 
blubber-hooks,  stay-bolts  and  chain-plates  and  all  the  other 
metal  work  for  the  ships.  There  were  brick  yards  which  pro- 
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duced  bricks  exclusively  for  the  ships’  try-works,  and  big  mills 
kept  their  looms  and  spindles  busy  weaving  canvas  to  be  used 
for  the  ships’  sails.  Even  the  farmers  profited  and  prospered 
because  of  the  whaling  industry,  and  on  hundreds  of  acres, 
crops  were  garnered  to  supply  the  whalemen,  while  herds  of 
cows  were  required  to  supply  butter  and  cheese  by  the  ton  for 
the  whaleships’  stores.  There  were  periodicals  and  newspapers 
published  in  which  not  a  line  appeared  which  did  not  deal 
with  whaling  or  was  not  of  vital  interest  to  the  whalemen 
and  their  families.  Thousands  of  craftsmen,  artisans,  husband¬ 
men  and  others  found  steady  employment  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  whaling  fleet.  In  addition  there  were  tradesmen, 
the  butchers  and  bakers  and  green  grocers;  the  dry  goods 
dealers,  the  haberdashers  and  shoe  makers;  the  ship-chandlers 
and  dealers  in  nautical  supplies;  the  paint  and  hardware  stores 
and  hundreds  of  others.  A  whaleship  fitting  out  for  a  voyage 
required  over  six  hundred  and  fifty  different  articles,  and  vast 
quantities  of  each,  while  the  provisions  taken  aboard  a  whale- 
ship  about  to  sail  on  a  three  years’  cruise  would  have  supplied 
a  small  town  for  an  entire  year.  In  1858  the  stores,  supplies 
and  outfits  of  the  New  Bedford  fleet  of  sixty-five  ships  totaled 
two  million  dollars,  and  this  without  counting  the  cost  of 
boats,  ships,  rigging  and  gear.  Two  million  dollars  or  more 
in  cash  expended  every  year  in  a  town  the  size  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford  in  those  days  spelled  prosperity  with  a  capital  “P.” 

It  is  difficult  to  visualize  the  waterfront  of  the  town  as  it 
appeared  then.  Scores  of  whaleships-schooners,  brigs,  barks, 
and  ships,  were  berthed  alongside  the  wharves,  and  a  forest 
of  heavy  masts  and  spars  and  great  crossed  yards  rose  high 
above  the  sheds  and  buildings  of  the  waterfront.  Storm-beaten, 
patched,  with  rigging  frayed  and  spliced,  rust-streaked  and 
reeking  of  oil,  the  ships  just  in  from  years’-long  voyages  would 
be  discharging  their  cargoes.  Others  with  empty  holds,  and 
with  hulls  floating  high,  would  be  swarming  with  busy  men 
sending  down  spars  and  topmasts  preparatory  to  an  over- 
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hauling.  Here  and  there  a  great  ship  would  be  hove-down, 
exposing  her  bottom  covered  with  yard-long  weeds,  huge 
barnacles  and  masses  of  sea  growth  which  were  being  scraped 
off  by  gangs  of  men  standing  on  rafts  and  planking.  Moored 
to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  docks,  would  be  spick-and-span 
vessels,  their  hulls  and  deckhouses  shining  with  fresh  paint, 
their  masts  and  spars  scraped  and  oiled,  their  rigging  taut  and 
newly  tarred,  snowy  canvas  furled  to  their  great  yards,  and 
with  mountains  of  stores  in  boxes,  barrels,  bags,  kegs  and  cases 
being  loaded  and  stowed  in  their  vast  holds  in  preparation  for 
sailing  away  on  a  cruise  to  the  Arctic,  the  Antarctic  or  the 
Antipodes.  Everywhere,  the  piers  would  be  piled  high  with 
barrels  of  oil,  great  bundles  of  whalebone  and  coils  of  cordage, 
while  an  endless  procession  of  trucks,  drays  and  carts  toiled, 
creaking  and  rattling,  over  the  cobbled  streets.  The  air  would 
be  filled  with  the  din  of  caulking  hammers,  the  squeals  and 
whines  of  blocks  and  tackle,  the  ringing  of  coopers’  mauls, 
and  the  shouts,  curses  and  orders  of  sweating,  toiling  men. 

Within  the  dingy  “sharks”  stores,  rough  unkempt  “greenies” 
would  be  haggling  over  oilskins  and  sou’westers,  sea  boots  and 
dungarees.  Crowds  of  men  would  stand  in  line  before  the 
shipping  offices.  Harpooners  and  mates  in  pea  jackets,  and 
with  peaked  caps  set  jauntily  on  their  heads,  would  swagger 
through  the  throng.  Here  and  there  would  be  a  captain,  a 
high  “beaver”  on  his  head,  his  whiskered  throat  swathed  in 
a  stock,  garbed  in  a  long-skirted,  tightly-buttoned,  black  frock 
coat,  and  appearing  more  like  some  country  preacher  than  the 
skipper  of  a  whaling  ship. 

In  all  the  press  of  humanity  that  crowded  New  Bedford’s 
waterside  streets  in  those  days  there  would  have  been  never  a 
man  typically  a  sailor,  for  the  true  sailor  had  no  place  in  the 
whaling  business.  Never  were  there  better  or  more  skillful 
seamen  than  the  Yankee  skippers  and  their  mates,  the  officers 
and  harpooners.  Yet  the  rank  and  file  of  the  whalemen  who 
composed  the  whaling  ships’  crews  were  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
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of  humanity,  human  derelicts  from  the  gutters,  drink-sodden 
bums  from  the  dives  of  the  slums,  vagabonds  and  petty  crim¬ 
inals.  A  sprinkling  of  ne’er-do-wells  from  respectable  families, 
gawky  husky  youths  from  the  farms,  and  dissatisfied  mill 
hands  and  clerks  who  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  a  life  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  an  easy  road  to  money  by  shipping  on  a  whaling 
voyage  would  also  be  present. 

There  was  a  good  reason  for  this,  as  for  everything  else  con¬ 
nected  with  whaling.  In  the  first  place,  whaling  crews  re¬ 
ceived  no  wages  but  worked  on  shares  or  “lays”  or  in  other 
words  were  supposed  to  receive  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
“catch”  or  rather  the  money  from  the  oil.  As  they  invariably 
drew  against  their  prospective  lays,  both  before  sailing  and 
from  the  ship’s  slop  chest,  they  rarely  had  any  cash  due  them 
at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  In  the  second  place,  no  true  deep¬ 
water  sailor  would  stand  for  the  hard  work,  the  irregular  hours, 
the  long  years  at  sea  and  the  treatment  received  aboard  a  whale- 
ship,  but  would  desert  at  the  first  port,  while  finally.  Jack 
is  ever  a  grumbler  and  a  sea-lawyer  who  knows  his  rights  and 
stands  by  them.  The  “greenies”  were  helpless.  They  distrusted 
one  another,  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  rights,  they 
would  have  been  worse  off  than  ever  if  they  had  deserted, 
and  the  majority  of  them  were  so  accustomed  to  hard  knocks, 
abuse  and  being  kicked  about  that  life  aboard  a  whaleship, 
hard,  brutal  and  bad  as  it  was,  was  preferable  to  life  ashore. 

Only  rarely  did  they  cause  trouble,  yet  some  of  the  most 
bloody  mutinies  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  sea  took 
place  on  whaleships.  On  the  other  hand,  the  captain  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  a  whaling  vessel  were  handicapped  when  a  mutiny  did 
break  out.  They  could  not  afford  to  shoot  down  a  mutineer, 
or  beat  him  up  until  incapable  of  work,  for  every  man  was 
needed  when  it  came  to  cutting  in  a  whale  and  boiling  out  the 
blubber.  They  could  not  put  the  mutineers  ashore,  or  have 
them  imprisoned,  and  ship  a  new  crew,  for  there  were  no 
men  suitable  for  whaling  to  be  had  in  foreign  ports.  As  a  re- 
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suit,  they  were  forced  to  take  risks  with  mutinous  men  which 
no  merchant  skipper  would  have  dared,  and  often  they  re¬ 
sorted  to  most  unique  but  none  the  less  efficacious  means  of 
quelling  mutinies  aboard  their  ships.  One  resourceful  New 
Bedford  skipper  put  the  mutineers  at  work  peeling  onions 
from  sunrise  to  sundown  for  day  after  day,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  week  they  were  as  humble  and  as  incapable  of  making 
trouble  as  though  they  had  been  under  a  barrage  of  tear  gas. 

On  another  ship,  heavy  seas  killed  the  chickens  in  their 
coops,  and  the  thrifty  skipper  saw  to  it  that  there  was  no 
loss  by  having  the  men  served  chicken  three  times  a  day. 
When  the  crew  rebelled  at  a  steady  diet  of  fowls,  and  threat¬ 
ened  mudny,  the  captain  had  the  malcontents  driven  aloft, 
where,  perched  on  the  yards,  they  were  compelled  to  crow  like 
roosters  until  they  would  have  been  glad  to  have  eaten  the 
toughest  old  hens,  feathers  and  all. 

Finally,  there  was  one  New  Bedford  whaling  captain,  whom 
I  knew  well,  who  quelled  a  serious  mutiny  by  heading  up  the 
ringleaders  in  casks  of  whale  oil  and  feeding  them  through 
the  bungholes.  After  a  few  days  of  this  treatment,  “there 
wasn’t  no  mut’ny  left  in  their  hides,  by  Godfrey!”  as  the 
skipper  expressed  it. 

Although  the  whaling  crews  were  at  times  treated  rough, 
were  driven  like  galley  slaves  when  a  whale  was  alongside, 
suffered  hardships  and  dangers  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  cruise 
were  as  poor  or  poorer  than  ever,  yet  in  some  ways  their  life 
aboard  a  whaleship  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  merchant 
sailor.  When  the  ships  were  cruising  under  easy  sail,  and  the 
lookouts  aloft  searched  the  seas  for  signs  of  whales,  the  men 
could  loaf  or  amuse  themselves  as  they  pleased.  During  these 
leisure  hours,  they  fashioned  curios  and  various  articles  from 
sperm  whales’  teeth  and  bone,  walrus  ivory  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  kept  hands  and  minds  busy  making  ship  models  in 
bottles  or  “scrimshawing”  whales’  teeth.  Many  of  these  en¬ 
graved  and  decorated  teeth  are  truly  remarkable  works  of  art. 
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while  the  “jagging  wheels”  for  trimming  pies,  the  chessmen 
and  other  objects  carved  from  bones  and  teeth  are  wonder¬ 
ful  examples  of  skill  and  patience.  Moreover,  compared  with 
merchantmen,  the  whalemen  were  well  fed,  for  it  was  to  the 
captain’s  advantage  to  keep  his  men  in  the  best  of  health  and 
physical  condition.  Whenever  possible,  fresh  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  taken  on.  At  out-of-the-way  tropical  islands  the 
men  were  given  shore  leave  and  were  free  to  skylark  and 
bathe,  to  gather  coconuts  or  hunt  wild  pigs,  to  wander  through 
the  woods  or  to  mingle  with  the  friendly  natives  for  several 
days  at  a  time. 

While  they  might  ship  as  bums  and  drunken  wrecks  of 
humanity,  and  as  spineless  weaklings,  yet  whaling  made  men 
of  them.  After  a  few  months  at  sea  they  became  transformed 
to  fearless,  rough-and-ready,  self-reliant,  hard-muscled  speci¬ 
mens  of  humanity;  tough,  brutal,  filthy  and  Godless  mayhap, 
but  ready  and  able  to  repel  Malay  pirates,  fight  a  horde  of  can¬ 
nibal  savages,  “go  in”  on  a  maddened  bull  whale,  or  buck 
the  howling  gales  and  thundering  ice  of  polar  seas  as  occa¬ 
sion  demanded. 

No  fiction  ever  written  can  compare  with  the  logs  and 
journals  of  the  whalemen  when  it  comes  to  thrilling  adven¬ 
tures,  incredible  deeds,  hand-to-hand  battles,  tragedies  and 
dramas.  What  writei  of  sea  stories  would  dare  pen  a  tale  of  a 
captain  sailing  his  ship  backward  around  Cape  Horn,  yet  that 
feat  was  accomplished  by  the  skipper  of  a  New  Bedford  whale- 
ship.  What  reader  of  a  fiction  magazine  would  not  scoff  at  a 
story  in  which  a  man,  cast  into  the  sea  when  his  boat  was 
stove  in  by  an  infuriated  whale,  battled  with  the  monster,  and 
plunging  his  sheath  knife  into  the  whale’s  nose,  drove  the 
creature  off?  But  such  a  batde  is  recorded  in  the  terse,  matter- 
of-fact  words  of  an  entry  in  the  journal  of  a  New  Bedford 
whaleship. 

Who  would  believe  that  any  human  beings  could  row  a 
whaleboat  for  four  thousand  miles,  and  then,  merely  because 
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he  island  they  reached  did  not  appeal  to  them,  row  another 
housand  miles  to  Guam?  Yet  the  crew  of  the  bark  Canton  of 
^ew  Bedford  accomplished  that  feat  after  their  vessel  struck  a 
eef  and  went  down  in  the  Pacific,  in  March,  1854,  for  the 
irst  forty-five  days  of  their  row  they  subsisted  on  a  pint  of 
vater  and  half  a  biscuit  per  day  for  each  man.  When  it  comes 
o  tales  of  battles  with  savages,  where  could  we  find  a  more 
hrilling  story  than  that  of  the  ship  Awashon\s  which  was 
>oarded  by  cannibals  when  off  the  Marshall  Islands  on  Oct.  5, 
835?  At  the  first  rush  of  the  savages,  the  captain,  helmsman 
ind  first  mate  were  butchered,  the  second  mate  was  clubbed 
o  death,  and  the  third  mate  and  crew  sought  refuge  in  the 
orehold.  Imprisoned  under  the  hatches  which  the  savages  bat- 
ened  down,  the  men  managed  to  work  their  way  aft  to  the 
abin.  Securing  a  keg  of  gunpowder,  they  laid  a  train  up  the 
abin  stairs,  and  at  risk  of  blowing  themselves  to  bits,  fired 
he  powder,  the  explosion  killing  over  half  the  cannibals  and 
o  terrifying  the  others  that  they  leaped  into  their  canoes  and 
)addled  for  shore,  leaving  the  heroic  whalemen  free  to  set 
ail  and  reach  the  open  sea. 

Where  in  the  whole  history  of  the  sea  is  there  a  record  of 
uch  courage,  gallantry  and  heroism  as  that  of  the  whaling 
leets,  consisting  of  thirty-two  ships,  which  were  totally  lost 
vhen  crushed  in  the  ice  north  of  Bering  Straits  in  1871? 
rhe  disaster,  the  greatest  which  ever  befell  the  whalemen,  left 
welve  hundred  and  nineteen  people,  including  a  number  of 
vomen  and  children,  the  families  of  the  captains,  stranded 
>n  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  twenty  miles  from  shore  and 
lundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest  human  beings.  Undaunted, 
ndomitable,  the  whalemen  pushed  their  boats  across  the  ice 
loes,  navigated  the  storm-lashed  seas,  braved  the  crushing 
akes  of  ice,  and  reached  the  ships  at  Blossonj  Shoals  without 
he  loss  of  a  single  soul! 

New  Bedford  whalemen  and  whaling  are  things  of  the  past. 
3nce  the  greatest  whaling  port  in  all  the  world,  New  Bed- 
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ford  is  now  a  busy  manufacturing  town.  Great  mills  have 
taken  the  place  of  whaleships,  looms  and  spindles  have  re¬ 
placed  harpoons  and  blubber-spades,  and  few  of  the  old  time 
whaling  captains  are  left  alive.  Yearly  the  roster  of  the  Whale¬ 
man’s  Club  shows  that  more  old  skippers  have  “gone  to 
port,”  and  soon  the  last  of  the  old  timers  will  have  passed 
away.  Like  the  men  who  once  paced  their  after-decks  and  or¬ 
dered  the  boats  away  in  chase  of  many  a  whale,  the  old  ships, 
too,  have  vanished.  But  the  oldest,  the  most  famous  of  them 
all,  the  old  bark,  Chas.  W.  Morgan,  whose  keel  was  laid  in 
1841,  is  preserved  for  all  time.  Rescued  from  the  doom  of  her 
sisters  by  Colonel  Green,  son  of  the  famous  Hetty  whose  for¬ 
tune  was  laid  in  the  whaling  industry,  the  Morgan,  embedded 
to  her  bilges  in  concrete,  lies  moored  forever  in  a  basin  on  the 
Colonel’s  grounds.  Rerigged  as  she  was  in  the  days  when  she 
cruised  the  wide  oceans,  complete  to  the  last  detail,  with  her 
boats  swung  to  her  davits,  her  sails  bent  to  her  great  yards, 
with  even  the  cabin  fittings  exactly  as  they  were,  and  manned 
by  a  skeleton  crew,  the  Morgan  is  open  to  visitors  free  of 
charge. 

Even  if  the  world  at  large  has  forgotten  what  our  nation 
owes  the  Yankee  whalemen.  New  Bedford  keeps  green  the 
memory  of  her  whaling  sons,  her  gallant  old  ships  and  the 
industry  that  made  the  town  and  the  fortunes  of  its  wealthiest 
families.  In  honor  of  the  whalemen  there  is  the  splendid  whale¬ 
men’s  monument,  while  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society 
museum  is  a  treasure-house  of  all  that  had  to  do  with  the 
whalemen  and  the  whaling  industry. 

Here  are  scores  of  the  old  logs  and  journals,  the  shipping 
lists  and  rosters  of  crews,  among  others  one  bearing  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Herman  Melville,  and  rare  old  prints  and  engravings 
of  whale  ships  and  whaling.  Here  are  accurate  models  of  fa¬ 
mous  whaleships,  harpoons,  and  all  the  other  implements  of 
the  whalemen’s  calling.  Curios  from  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth  brought  home  by  the  whalemen;  jaws,  teeth  and  other 
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relics  of  gigantic  whales,  savage  weapons  and  Eskimo  gar¬ 
ments,  vast  collections  of  “scrimshawed”  whales’  teeth,  carved 
chessmen  and  jagging  wheels,  and  other  objects  made  by  the 
whalemen  during  their  idle  hours,  while  in  a  special  build¬ 
ing  is  the  half-sized  model  of  the  whaling  ship  Lagoda  com¬ 
plete  to  the  most  minute  detail. 

Along  the  waterfront  streets  a  few  of  the  old  whalers’ 
boarding  houses  and  “sharks’  ”  stores  may  still  be  seen.  On  the 
hill,  surrounded  by  broad  lawns  and  shaded  by  venerable 
trees,  are  the  mansions  of  many  an  old  whaling  skipper  and 
whaleship  owner,  and  within  the  Seamen’s  Bethel  one  may 
read  the  cenotaphs  erected  in  memory  of  whalemen  who  met 
death  when  on  their  long  and^  dangerous  voyages. 

Petroleum  and  electricity  spelled  the  doom  of  the  Yankee 
whaling  industry.  Steam  superseded  the  stout  old  square- 
rigged  whaleships.  Guns  and  bomb-lances  took  the  place  of 
hand-thrown  harpoons  and  lances.  Machinery,  mass  produc¬ 
tion,  modern  devices  and  foreign  labor  have  altered  the  once 
dangerous,  adventurous  calling  of  the  whalemen  to  an  organ¬ 
ized,  mechanized,  sordid  and  safe  profession  as  lacking  in 
romance,  glamor  and  daring  as  the  business  of  transforming 
the  slaughtered  whales  to  fertilizer. 

But  the  deeds  of  the  old  Yankee  whalemen,  their  heroism 
and  their  valor,  will  ever  live  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  citizens  of  New  Bedford,  the  town  which  owes  its  very 
existence  to  the  whalemen. 


Chapter  XII 


Down  the  C^pe 


The  first  portion  of  Massachusetts  to  be  discovered  by 
the  English,  when  Gosnold  sought  shelter  behind 
the  toe  of  the  cape  and  christened  the  roadstead 
Cape  Cod  Harbor;  the  first  spot  where  the  Pilgrims  set  foot  in 
the  New  World,  and  the  scene  of  the  first  conflict  between 
the  white  men  and  the  Indians  in  New  England,  Cape  Cod 
is  redolent  of  history  and  romance.  Until  the  influx  of  sum¬ 
mer  visitors,  and  the  Portuguese  fishermen,  the  Cape  Cod 
folks  could  boast  of  being  the  purest-blooded  descendants  of 
the  Puritans  in  all  New  England.  In  many  ways  they  were 
the  most  conservative  as  well,  and  in  some  respects  retained 
many  of  their  Pilgrim  ancestors’  characteristics  and  manners  of 
life.  Today  all  this  is  changed.  The  sleepy  little  old  towns  and 
ports  of  the  Cape  have  become  popular  summer  resorts;  au¬ 
thors’  and  artists’  colonies  have  sprung  up  everywhere;  near¬ 
artists  and  would-be  authors,  hobohemians  and  eccentric  poets, 
long-haired  socialists  and  amateur  actors  have  transformed 
many  of  the  most  delightful  spots  to  prototypes  of  Greenwich 
Village.  Great  hotels,  the  mansions  of  wealthy  city  men,  yacht 
clubs  and  golf  courses,  country  clubs  and  all  the  rest  have 
completely  robbed  much  of  Cape  Cod  of  its  former  charm 
and  attractiveness.  While  many  of  the  “Cape  Cod  Folks” 
made  famous  by  Lincoln’s  novels  may  still  be  found  in  the 
more  out-of-the-way  hamlets,  the  majority  are  as  sophisticated 
and  up-to-date  in  language,  dress  and  life  as  are  any  of  the 
“city  folks”  who  tour  the  Cape  or  frolic  on  its  wave-washed 
beaches. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  Cape  Cod  should  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  old  voyagers  so  early  in  the  history  of  New 
England,  for  they  scarcely  could  have  missed  it  as  they  cruised. 
Unquestionably  the  Norsemen  under  Leif  Ericson  sighted 
the  Cape  and  landed  on  its  shores,  for  Viking  walls  and  re¬ 
mains  have  been  found  at  Provincetown  and  elsewhere,  while 
their  “Kealaness”  or  Keel  Cape  of  the  sagas  undoubtedly  was 
Cape  Cod.  Also,  in  all  probability  the  Norsemen  had  a  brush 
with  the  local  Indians,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  tribes¬ 
men  received  De  Poutricourt  and  Champlain  when  the  French 
put  in  at  Chatham,  was  so  different  from  their  usual  attitude 
towards  white  men  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  they  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  Europeans  before  then. 

It  was  on  Oct.  14,  1696,  that  the  French  dropped  anchor  in 
the  little  bay  where  they  met  with  such  misfortune  that  with 
Gallic  irony  they  christened  the  place  Port  Fortune,  and 
while  there  was  no  sign  of  savages  about,  the  men  were  or¬ 
dered  to  remain  near  the  ships  and  to  return  aboard  before 
sundown.  But  the  sailors  were  weary  of  long  weeks  at  sea, 
and  five  of  the  crew  ignored  commands  and  slept  on  shore. 
A  piercing  scream  aroused  them  at  daybreak,  and  they  sprang 
up  to  find  two  of  their  number  writhing  in  their  death  throes 
with  arrows  buried  in  their  breasts.  The  next  instant  cries, 
groans  and  yells  of  agony  came  from  the  lips  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  as  stone-tipped  shafts  sang  through  the  air  and 
struck  quivering  in  bodies  and  limbs.  Then,  wounded  and 
bleeding,  they  dashed  toward  the  beach  shouting  for  help 
while  arrows  whizzed  and  sang  past  their  ears  from  the  In¬ 
dians  close  on  their  heels. 

Aroused  by  their  comrades’  cries,  men  on  the  ship  seized 
guns  and  swords  and  leaping  into  a  small  boat  pulled  fran¬ 
tically  for  shore,  not  even  stopping  to  light  the  matchlocks 
in  their  haste.  It  was  ebb  tide,  the  boat  grounded  on  the 
bar,  and  De  Poutricourt,  Champlain,  Daniel  Hay,  Robert 
Grave,  DuPont  Grave,  and  Poutricourt’s  son,  with  the  ship’s 
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trumpeter  and  apothecary,  leaped  into  the  sea  and  waded 
ashore.  The  Indians  had  withdrawn  to  a  safe  distance  and 
while  they  shouted  defiance  at  the  Frenchmen  and  watched 
the  white  men  bury  their  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  they 
had  erected  the  previous  day,  they  made  no  move  to  renew 
their  attack.  Back  to  their  ship  went  De  Poutricourt  with  his 
comrades  and  the  wounded  men.  Then,  as  the  tide  fell  and 
made  it  impossible  for  the  French  to  land,  the  Indians  came 
forth  from  their  hiding  places,  threw  down  the  cross,  and  dis¬ 
interring  the  bodies  stripped  them  of  clothes  and  weapons. 
Even  when  the  ship’s  cannon  thundered  and  round  shot  were 
sent  hurtling  at  the  savages,  the  Indians  showed  no  fear  of 
the  roar  of  the  guns  or  the  screeching  cannon  balls,  but  merely 
threw  themselves  flat  upon  the  sand  to  escape  the  missiles,  to 
leap  up  and  shout  in  derision  and  hurl  handfuls  of  earth 
towards  the  ship,  until  at  last  it  sailed  away. 

Yet  in  later  years,  when  the  Mayflower  put  into  Province- 
town,  and  when  the  first  settlers  arrived  on  the  Cape,  the  In¬ 
dians  were  friendly  and  were  the  first  New  England  redmen 
south  of  Maine  to  become  converted  to  Christianity  and  to 
become  “civilized.”  They  had  their  own  churches,  their  own 
courts  and  their  own  villages  with  houses  built  like  those  of 
the  white  settlers.  But  civilization  spelled  their  doom,  and  in 
1784  only  four  full  blooded  Indians  survived  on  all  Cape  Cod. 

With  the  greater  portion  of  their  territory  sand  or  bogs,  the 
Cape  Cod  folks  looked  mainly  to  the  sea  for  a  living,  and 
whaling,  fishing  and  salt  making  became  the  principal  indus¬ 
tries.  At  one  time  Barnstable  alone  produced  thirty  thousand 
tons  of  salt  annually,  while  at  Provincetown,  Chatham  and 
practically  every  shore  town  and  village,  scores  of  windmills 
reared  their  huge  sails  above  the  sand  dunes,  and  turning 
slowly  to  the  steady  breeze,  pumped  the  sea  water  into  the 
salt  pans.  With  both  fish  and  salt  most  abundant  and  cheap, 
and  with  a  climate  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Cape 
Cod  became  a  center  of  the  salt  codfish  industry,  and  from 
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far  and  near  ships  came  sailing  into  the  little  ports  for  cargoes 
of  salt  fish. 

Cape  Cod  is  by  no  means  all  a  waste  of  sand,  pine  barrens, 
cranberry  bogs  and  brackish  ponds.  At  Sandwich,  the  first 
town  on  the  north  shore  after  crossing  the  ship  canal,  there  is 
fertile  soil,  and  an  abundance  of  vegetation.  In  the  old  days 
it  was  a  center  of  no  litde  industrial  importance  with  woolen 
and  cotton  mills,  a  nail  factory  and  the  glass  factory  which  has 
made  Sandwich  glass  famous  by  collectors  and  lovers  of  an¬ 
tiques  everywhere.  At  West  Barnstable  is  the  first  independent 
Congregational  Church  in  the  world,  while  at  Barnstable  is  the 
old  church  that  was  moved  bodily  on  board  ship  from  Scituate 
across  the  bay. 

Far  more  interesting  than  old  churches,  whether  ferried 
across  Cape  Cod  Bay  or  the  first  of  their  particular  denomina¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  is  the  incident  that  links  Yarmouth  with 
the  past.  This  was  the  expedition  against  the  French  at  Cape 
Breton  in  1745.  In  charge  of  Captain  Joseph  Thatcher,  forty 
white  men  and  thirteen  Pawkunnawakut  Indians  left  Yar¬ 
mouth  for  the  Canadian  stronghold.  The  capture  of  the  sup¬ 
posedly  impregnable  fort  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  feats 
of  the  War.  Captain  Thatcher  and  his  fellow  white  men  were 
praised  and  honored  for  the  deed,  yet  the  victory  was  entirely 
the  result  of  the  heroism  of  one  of  the  Indians  who  crawled 
through  a  gun  embrasure,  entered  the  fortress  and  opened  the 
gates  of  the  battery.  In  the  short  and  sharp  engagement  that 
followed,  all  but  three  of  the  tribesmen  lost  their  lives  fighting 
heroically,  although  all  of  the  white  men  survived  and  not  one 
was  seriously  wounded. 

All  along  this  north  shore  are  litde  villages  typical  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  everywhere  are  reminders  of  their  old  days  of  ship¬ 
ping  and  whaling.  Weather-grayed  ships’  figure  heads  stand 
in  the  dooryards  of  the  houses  or  before  the  tiny  village  shops. 
Conch  shells  from  the  West  Indies  border  the  beds  of  holly¬ 
hocks,  daffodils,  cockscombs  and  marigolds.  Pathways  are 
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edged  with  clam  and  scallop  shells.  Whales’  ribs  and  jaws 
form  arbors  and  gateways,  and  old  fish  nets  serve  to  enclose 
the  chicken  yards.  Many  a  battered  old  dory  holds  masses 
of  trailing  jill-run-over-the-ground,  pansies  and  snapdragons 
and  other  old  fashioned  flowers.  On  posts  and  fences  wooden 
sailor  men  ceaselessly  wave  flags  or  oars  to  the  impetus  of  the 
breeze  and  every  weather  vane  atop  barn,  house  or  other  build¬ 
ing  is  a  cod  fish.  In  1837  Dennis  could  boast  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  sea  captains  dwelt  in  the  village,  while  in  1850 
Brewster  claimed  more  skippers  who  sailed  on  foreign  voy¬ 
agers  than  lived  in  any  other  port  in  the  United  States. 

At  Orleans,  the  terminus  of  the  Adantic  cable  from  Brest, 
France,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  lived  by  whaling.  It  was 
here  at  Orleans  that  the  first  Cape  Cod  Canal  was  dug,  al¬ 
though  man  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  when  during  a  heavy 
storm  the  sea  cut  its  way  through  the  sand  of  the  Cape,  and 
then,  changing  its  mind,  filled  in  the  ditch  at  the  next  big 
storm.  Cape  Cod  sands  are  unstable  and  change  and  shift 
about,  and  what  is  a  hill  one  year  may  be  a  hollow  another. 
At  times  the  changes  reveal  surprising  sights.  In  1626  the  ship 
Sparrow  Haw\,  while  on  a  voyage  from  London  to  Virginia, 
was  wrecked  near  Chatham.  Gradually  the  shattered  hulk  was 
covered  with  the  drifting  sand  and  as  years  passed  its  very 
existence  was  forgotten.  Then,  centuries  later,  the  people  were 
amazed  to  find  the  vessel  had  been  resurrected  and  before 
their  wondering  eyes  were  the  ribs  and  timbers  of  the  long- 
forgotten  wreck.  Much  the  same  sort  of  thing  occurred  at 
Provincetown  in  1886.  The  shifting  sands  exposed  the  remains 
of  the  British  frigate  Somerset,  wrecked  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  when  she  had  gone  on  the  beach  while  trying  to  escape 
from  a  French  ship.  For  over  a  century  she  had  been  buried 
deep  beneath  the  surface  of  the  dunes. 

Although  no  one  would  suspect  it  today,  there  were  once 
wheat  fields  and  prosperous  farms  about  Orleans  and  East- 
ham,  while  at  Wellfleet  over  one  hundred  ships  and  barks 
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and  many  whaleships  were  built  from  the  timber  of  the  local 
forests.  Today  cranberries  and  asparagus  are  Eastham’s  only 
crops,  no  traces  of  woodland  remain,  and  commerce  and 
whaling  are  things  of  the  dim  past. 

Originally  known  as  Nausett,  and  settled  in  1644,  Eastham 
was  the  home  of  Thomas  Prince  who  at  one  time  was  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts.  Until  quite  recently  a  famous  pear  tree, 
planted  by  Governor  Prince,  was  still  standing  and  bearing 
luscious  fruit  in  abundance,  and  a  chronicler  writing  just 
a  century  ago,  in  183,6,  stated  that  six  bushels  of  pears  had 
been  gathered  from  the  venerable  tree  that  year. 

It  was  this  same  Thomas  Prince  who  became  the  “First 
Banker  of  Maine,”  and  who  held  the  monopoly  of  making 
and  issuing  currency.  Under  his  remarkable  charter  he  could 
issue  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  chose.  Nor  was  he  required 
to  secure  its  stability  by  bonds,  gold  reserves  or  securities  of 
any  sort.  In  fact  friend  Prince’s  monopoly  appeared  upon  the 
surface  as  a  true  sinecure,  a  sure  and  fast  road  to  amassing  a 
vast  fortune,  for  he  had  the  sole  right  to  manufacture  wam¬ 
pum,  which  was  the  standard  of  exchange  at  that  time,  and 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  gather  whelk  and  clam  shells  and 
transform  them  into  white  and  blue  beads. 

But  monopolist  Prince  had  overlooked  one  most  important 
factor  which  rather  upset  his  plans.  He  might  hold  a  con¬ 
cession  which  prevented  other  white  men  from  making  wam¬ 
pum,  he  might  possess  potential  millions  in  the  piles  of  whelk 
and  quohog  shells,  but  he  had  no  means  of  stopping  the  In¬ 
dians  from  carrying  on  their  ancient  industry  of  wampum 
making.  In  fact  he  couldn’t  even  declare  their  wampum 
counterfeit  currency,  and  from  the  tribesmen’s  standpoint  he 
was  the  counterfeiter.  Worse  yet,  the  Indians  were  his  best 
customers  on  whom  he  depended  for  his  profits.  Beaver  skins, 
ginseng,  furs  and  pelts,  buckskin  and  other  forest  products 
could  be  purchased  for  wampum  which  cost  him  nothing 
more  than  the  labor  of  the  making.  As  Prince  had  improved 
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the  slow  hand  methods  of  the  Indians  by  using  a  practical  if 
crude  machine  for  transforming  shells  to  beads,  he  secured  his 
valuable  commodities  for  next  to  nothing. 

Soon  another  complication  arose.  Having  disposed  of  their 
peltries  and  produce  for  wampum,  the  Indians  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  purchase  guns  and  hatchets,  powder  and  lead,  knives 
and  other  goods  and  would  tender  the  wampum  in  payment. 
Here  was  pretty  how-do-you-do.  The  First  Banker  of  Maine 
began  to  wonder  if,  after  all,  making  wampum  was  such  a 
sinecure  as  he  had  thought,  or  if  he  were  any  better  off  than 
if  he  traded  hatchets,  blankets  and  whatnot  for  the  beaver 
skins  and  other  commodities  in  the  first  place.  If  he  gave 
a  tribesman  a  couple  of  fathoms  of  the  shell  beads  for  a  pelt, 
and  a  trifle  later  the  redskin  paid  him  two  fathoms  of  wam¬ 
pum  for  an  iron  kettle,  wasn’t  it  just  as  well  to  dispense  with 
the  shell  currency  altogether? 

Still,  he  decided,  he  was  better  off  than  the  other  white 
traders  who  couldn’t  manufacture  their  own  wampum.  But  he 
soon  discovered  that  he  couldn’t  even  console  himself  with 
this  thought,  for  he  was  accepting  his  own  wampum  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  goods  sold  to  the  settlers.  This  certainly  was  not 
high  finance,  and  Prince  also  discovered  another  fly  in  his 
ointment.  If  an  Indian  wanted  white  men’s  goods  and  didn’t 
possess  beaver  skins  or  other  forest  products  wherewith  to 
secure  them,  he  could  spend  a  day  or  two  making  wampum 
and  pay  for  what  he  desired  with  the  results  of  his  labors. 
As  a  result,  the  wampum  monopolist  found  he  was  accumu¬ 
lating  more  wampum  than  he  manufactured. 

Prince  was  not  discouraged.  Somehow,  somewhere,  he  felt 
sure  there  must  be  a  means  of  making  a  fortune  through  his 
concession.  It  was  unthinkable  that  a  man  who  had  the  sole 
right  to  make  and  issue  the  shell  currency  couldn’t  make 
money  by  so  doing.  Like  an  inspiration  an  idea  came  to  him. 
Henceforth  he  would  sell  but  not  buy  wampum.  Once  an 
Indian  had  accepted  the  shell  beads  in  exchange  for  his  goods, 
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the  transactions  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  would  be  at  an 
end.  If  the  redman  wished  to  purchase  goods  he  would  have 
to  go  to  other  traders  for  them.  Here  again  the  Cape  Cod 
financier  found  his  scheme  a  failure,  for  the  Indians  soon 
began  to  dispose  of  their  furs  and  skins  to  men  who  would 
accept  wampum  in  trade  for  products  of  the  white  men,  and 
Prince’s  business  rapidly  declined. 

Still  he  was  not  one  to  give  up  in  despair.  Among  the 
settlers  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  even  in 
Canada,  wampum  was  the  almost  universal  currency,  while 
every  trapper  and  voyager  carried  a  supply  of  the  shell 
money.  If  he  could  dispose  of  his  wampum  to  them  in  ex¬ 
change  for  minted  coins  of  the  realm  he  would  reap  the 
fortune  he  had  hoped  for.  The  scheme  worked  to  perfection — 
for  a  time.  Shillings  and  pence,  guineas  and  doubloons,  pieces 
of  eight  and  florins  rapidly  accumulated  in  friend  Prince’s 
strong  box,  and  the  wampum-making  machine  was  kept  work¬ 
ing  overtime.  But  like  everything  else,  even  currency  can  glut 
the  market,  as  Prince  discovered.  The  demand  for  his  wampum 
had  its  limits  and  there  were  no  purchasers.  Not  that  the  shell 
beads  were  not  worth,  in  trade,  as  much  as  ever,  but  merely 
because  everybody  possessed  all  the  wampum  they  required. 

Eastham,  or  rather  its  neighbor  Wellfleet,  for  at  one  time 
the  two  towns  were  one,  is  closely  associated  with  Maine  in 
quite  a  different  and  far  more  unusual  and  romantic  manner 
than  through  the  financial  experiences  of  Thomas  Prince.  It 
was  here  that  Bellamy,  the  pirate,  came  to  grief,  after  having 
started  to  establish  a  pirates’  stronghold  on  the  Machias  River 
in  Maine  (see  Chapter  XXX). 

Cruising  in  the  Whidaw  off  Cape  Cod  in  search  of  prizes, 
Bellamy  attacked  and  took  the  Yankee  whaleship  Mary  Anne. 
Being  a  communistic  pirate  with  dreams  of  forming  an 
independent  Utopia  on  the  Maine  coast,  he  followed  his  cus¬ 
tomary  procedure  and  harangued  the  crew  and  officers  of  his 
prize,  painting  an  alluring  word  picture  of  the  benefits  of 
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socialism  and  his  scheme,  and  inviting  them  to  join  him  or  be 
otherwise  disposed  of.  While  a  number  of  the  whaleship’s 
crew  were  quite  willing  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  pirate- 
communist  and  his  plans,  the  skipper  opined  that  he’d  need 
a  few  hours  in  which  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  would 
give  Bellamy  his  answer  the  following  morning. 

Thereupon  the  pirate  chieftain  asked  if  the  whaleman  knew 
all  the  reefs  and  shoals  of  the  Cape.  Having  been  assured 
by  the  Yankee  skipper  that  he  was  as  familiar  with  the  waters 
as  with  the  palm  of  his  own  hand,  Bellamy  ordered  him  to 
act  as  pilot,  leading  the  way  in  the  Mary  Anne  with  a  prize 
crew  aboard,  and  with  a  lantern  hung  over  the  stern  for  the 
pirate  vessel  to  follow. 

This  was  precisely  the  chance  the  chin-whiskered  captain 
had  hoped  for,  and  heading  for  shore  he  deliberately  ran  his 
ship  onto  the  outer  bar  of  Wellfleet  harbor.  Pounded  on  the 
sand,  smashed  and  broken  by  the  heavy  seas  running,  the 
Mary  Anne,  and  the  Whidaw  following  in  her  wake,  were 
completely  wrecked,  and  over  one  hundred  of  the  men  upon 
the  ships  were  drowned.  The  trickily  heroic  skipper  of  the 
Mary  Anne,  a  few  of  his  men,  and  seven  of  the  pirates 
reached  shore  in  safety.  No  doubt  the  latter  wished  heartily 
that  they  had  gone  to  Davy  Jones  along  with  Bellamy  and 
their  fellows,  for  having  been  declared  pirates  by  the  whale¬ 
men,  they  were  promptly  seized,  duly  tried,  and  were  prop¬ 
erly  and  fittingly  hanged  by  their  necks  until  they  were  dead. 

Putting  the  seven  pirates  to  death  didn’t  help  the  worthy 
citizens  of  Eastham  and  Wellfleet  as  far  as  securing  the 
treasures  in  the  Whidaw  was  concerned.  That  she  was  fairly 
groaning  with  the  loot  of  many  a  ship  every  one  knew,  for 
the  condemned  men  having,  as  a  contemporary  writer  re¬ 
corded,  “been  made  sensible  of  and  truly  penitent  for  the 
enormous  crimes  they  had  been  guilty  of”  confessed  all 
their  crimes.  Also,  they  told  the  entire  story  of  Bellamy’s 
schemes  and  plans,  and  declared  that  as  the  millions  in 
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treasure  he  had  taken  had  never  been  divided  among  his 
men  nor  hidden  in  Maine,  the  loot  must  have  still  been 
aboard  his  ship  when  she  went  down. 

Still,  Cape  Cod  people  profited  somewhat  by  the  incident. 
The  battered  remains  o£  the  pirate  ship  were  hard  and  fast 
on  the  bar,  and  her  upper  works  were  visible  at  low  water 
as  recently  as  1838,  while  after  every  storm  numbers  of 
coins — pieces  of  eight  and  doubloons,  English  money  of  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  strange  foreign  currency — 
were  picked  up  on  the  beach. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  at  least  one  pirate  escaped 
both  the  sea  and  the  noose,  for  regularly  every  spring  for 
years  after  the  wreck,  a  villainous  looking,  singular  stranger 
appeared  on  the  Cape.  Who  he  was  no  one  knew,  but  as 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  wandering  along  the  sands  and 
taking  bearings,  everybody  was  convinced  that  he  was  one 
of  Bellamy’s  crew,  perhaps  the  socialistic  pirate  captain  him¬ 
self,  searching  for  the  Whidaw's  treasure.  Every  one  was 
equally  certain  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  devil,  for  many 
a  time  when  he  was  stopping  in  a  tavern  overnight  he  had 
been  heard  talking  and  quarreling  with  ghosts  or  visitors  from 
hell,  and  the  instant  he  caught  sight  of  a  Bible  or  heard  a 
passage  from  Scripture,  he  turned  and  fled.  Regardless  of 
whether  or  not  he  had  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil,  or  con¬ 
versed  with  wraiths  and  demons,  he  died  like  any  ordinary 
mortal,  and  upon  his  body  was  found  a  belt  filled  with 
golden  coins. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  scene  of  Bellamy’s 
wreck,  Wellfleet  is  an  interesting  spot.  Its  salt  ponds,  its 
strange,  truncated,  cone-shaped  hills,  its  “Deep  Hole”  as  the 
harbor  is  called,  its  creeks  and  its  quaint,  picturesque  water¬ 
front  are  all  fascinating.  The  village  with  its  houses  cuddling 
among  the  hills  look  as  if  they  had  been  lifted  and  blown  into 
the  hollows  by  the  wind. 

At  one  time  Wellfleet  was  a  famous  spot  for  oysters,  with 
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forty  or  fifty  vessels  devoted  exclusively  to  carrying  the  bi¬ 
valves  to  the  Boston  markets.  A  change  in  the  sea  bottom, 
and  drifting  sand,  smothered  the  molluscs  and  put  an  end 
to  the  oyster  business,  just  as  changes  in  the  harbor  prevented 
big  ships  from  entering  and  put  an  end  to  Wellfleet’s  once 
great  commerce.  At  one  time,  too,  Wellfleet  was  a  famous 
whaling  port,  and  an  old  law  of  1662  provided  that  a  portion 
of  every  whale  cast  ashore  should  be  the  property  of  the 
local  minister.  Whether  the  preacher  was  supposed  to  cut  up 
and  try  out  the  blubber  from  his  section  of  the  creature  was 
not  stated.  As  there  were  few  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  those 
days  who  were  not,  or  had  not  been  whalemen,  the  chances 
are  the  padre  would  have  fallen  to  with  the  rest  and  would 
have  been  quite  capable  of  the  job. 

It  was  at  Truro  that  whaling  in  Massachusetts  had  its 
beginning,  here  shore  whaling  started,  and  it  was  from  Truro 
men  that  the  Nantucket  whalemen  learned  their  trade.  Al¬ 
though  Truro  is  merely  a  tiny  village  today,  yet  a  century 
ago  it  was  a  prosperous  port  with  a  population  of  over  two 
thousand,  with  ship  yards  and  salt  works.  But  the  harbor 
became  blocked  with  sand,  and  while  the  Highland  Light 
still  stands  upon  its  hilltop  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
white-winged  ships  and  dingy  whaling  barks  no  longer  fol¬ 
low  its  guiding  beams  into  Truro’s  harbor. 

Of  all  the  towns  on  Cape  Cod,  Provincetown,  at  the  very 
tip  of  the  cape,  is  the  best  known,  the  most  popular,  and  in 
many  ways  the  most  interesting  and  most  historic.  Here,  in 
November,  1620,  the  Mayflower  dropped  anchor,  and  the  Pil¬ 
grims  in  small  boats  cruised  about  the  bay  searching  for 
a  promising  spot  for  their  settlement.  Cape  Cod  was  a  bleak 
and  barren  place  in  those  days,  yet  centuries  earlier  it  had  been 
covered  with  forest,  and  even  today  the  shifting  sands  and 
the  washing  waves  expose  the  stumps  of  immense  cedar  and 
pine  trees  which  once  grew  where  now  is  only  sand  and  sedge. 

During  the  time  that  the  Mayflower  was  moored  in  the 
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shelter  of  what  now  is  Provincetown  harbor,  tragedy  visited 
the  little  ship,  for  Dorothy  Bradford  was  drowned,  and 
three  other  members  of  the  company  died.  But  there  was 
rejoicing  aboard  the  Mayflower,  also,  for  it  was  while  the 
Pilgrims  were  at  Provincetown  that  Peregrine  White  was 
born.  By  a  strange  coincidence  this  first  white  child  born 
in  New  England  was  a  cousin  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first 
English  child  born  on  American  soil,  who  came  into  the 
world  at  distant  Jamestown,  Virginia,  on  Aug.  i8,  1587. 

When  at  last  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  decided  to  settle  at 
Plymouth,  and  the  Mayflower's  anchor  was  hauled  up  and  she 
sailed  away,  the  site  of  Provincetown  was  left  deserted  for 
a  century  or  more,  and  even,  in  1748,  there  were  only  two 
families  dwelling  there.  At  that  time  there  were  no  taxes  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Cape,  shore  whaling  was  profitable,  there 
was  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  to  be  found  a  few  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  very  rapidly  the  little 
settlement  grew  and  prospered.  For  many  years,  however, 
there  were  no  roads  connecting  Provincetown  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  as  transportation  by  sea  was  easy  and 
cheap  there  was  no  real  need  for  land  communication.  Even 
in  1839  carriage  had  ever  been  seen  in  Province- 

town,  and  one  man,  when  told  of  such  conveyances,  declared 
he  couldn’t  understand  how  the  “contraptions”  could  be 
steered  without  rudders! 

In  the  old  days,  when  incoming  mariners  steered  their 
ships  into  the  harbor  by  means  of  the  meeting  house  spire 
as  their  bearings,  Provincetown  was  a  great  port  with  a 
large  whaling  fleet.  Scores  of  ships  crowded  its  harbor,  while 
its  world-wide  trade  in  salt  fish  was  stupendous.  Although 
its  glory  and  fame  as  a  whaling  and  commercial  port  have 
passed  away,  the  town  is  still  redolent  of  the  sea  that  surrounds 
it  almost  as  completely  as  though  it  were  a  tiny  islet,  and  is 
as  quaint  and  picturesque  as  only  such  a  town  can  be. 

Following  the  curve  of  the  sea.  Front  Street  meanders  along 
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the  shore  between  stores  and  shops,  chandleries  and  hotels, 
shipyards  and  fish  sheds.  As  if  not  to  be  outdone  by  Front 
Street’s  erratic  course,  Back  Street  parallels  it,  while  crooked, 
twisty  lanes  connect  the  two.  Lanes  that  might  have  been 
lifted  bodily  from  some  Scotch  or  English  fishing  hamlet  and 
transported  and  set  down  here  on  Cape  Cod.  Lanes  where 
gardens  encroach  upon  the  streets  and  the  passer-by  has  only 
to  turn  his  head  to  one  side  in  order  to  look  into  the  windows 
of  the  houses. 

Probably  Provincetown  is  the  home  of  more  famous  artists 
and  authors,  and  the  resort  of  more  art  students  and  amateur 
literary  lights  than  any  other  one  town  on  the  coast  of  New 
England,  while  the  summer  theater  on  the  tip  of  the  Cape 
is  famous.  Unlike  other  seaside  towns  to  which  members  of 
the  artistic  and  literary  fraternity  flock  for  a  brief  period  during 
the  warm  weather,  Provincetown  has  a  permanent  art  colony, 
and  many  of  the  painters  seem  to  find  greater  inspiration  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  than  during  the  summer  when  there  is  much 
more  to  distract  them  from  their  work. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  winter  on  the  Cape.  In  a  way  it 
is  like  living  aboard  a  ship,  with  the  thunder  of  breaking  seas, 
the  howling  of  the  wind  across  the  dunes,  and  with  sleet  and 
frozen  spume  volleying  against  the  house  like  musketry.  Seated 
within  some  cozy  home,  with  a  cheery  fire  blazing  on  the 
hearth  while  the  tempest  roars  outside,  and  the  building 
shakes  and  trembles  to  the  terrific  gusts,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  oneself  within  the  cabin  of  a  ship  with  the  sails 
slatting  and  thrashing  overhead,  the  timbers  creaking  and 
straining,  and  cataracts  of  brine  thundering  over  the  rails. 
With  all  its  wintry  gales,  which  frequently  blow  at  seventy 
miles  an  hour  for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch,  its  driving 
sleet  and  snow,  yet  Provincetown  has  a  much  milder  winter 
climate  than  the  mainland.  The  tip  of  Cape  Cod  is  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  nearer  the  Gulf  Stream  than  any  other  portion 
of  New  England,  and  during  the  summer  many  a  strange 
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exotic  denizen  of  tropical  seas  is  washed  up  on  the  beach 
or  is  brought  in  by  the  local  fishermen. 

Yet  the  Cape  is  no  exception  to  the  rest  of  New  England 
when  it  comes  to  freakish  weather,  and  according  to  one  chron¬ 
icler,  the  summer  of  1741  was  so  cold  that  on  the  fourteenth 
of  July  a  man  broke  a  piece  of  ice  from  the  side  of  a  bog  and 
carried  it  to  the  town’s  tavern  where  it  was  used  to  make  an 
iced  punch  to  commemorate  the  event. 

Although  Provincetown’s  glory  as  a  whaling  port  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  yet  it  is  still  preeminently  a  fishing  town, 
even  if  the  fishing  industry  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese.  Hardy,  patient,  daring,  inured  to  dangers 
and  discomforts,  these  men  fare  forth  in  their  little  open, 
motor-driven  craft.  Braving  the  stormy  Atlantic  far  out  of 
sight  of  land,  facing  the  bitter  winter’s  gale,  they  labor  at 
trawls  and  lines  in  the  ice  cold  seas  until,  with  their  cockle¬ 
shells  of  boats  laden  deep  with  cod  and  haddock,  they  return 
to  port,  their  oilskins  and  boats  sheathed  in  ice,  their  faces 
and  hands  blue  and  numb.  Even  then  their  day’s  work  is 
not  done.  For  hours  they  must  labor  pitching  the  frozen  fish 
from  the  holds  of  their  boats  into  the  great  baskets  swung 
Erom  the  wharves  where  the  catch  is  cleaned,  packed  in  ice 
and  loaded  onto  the  great  motor  trucks  which  speed  over 
the  highways  to  Boston,  Providence  and  other  great  cities. 
When  at  last  the  swarthy-skinned  fisherman’s  day’s  work  is 
done,  and  cold,  wet  and  weary  he  trudges  home,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  carry  with  him  some  of  his  day’s  catch  which 
will  form  his  evening  meal. 

Chatham,  where  De  Poutricourt  with  Champlain  and  his 
Eellow  Frenchmen,  had  their  unfortunate  brush  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  nestles  at  the  “heel”  of  the  Cape  with  Monomoy  Point 
stretching  its  sandy  length  far  into  the  sea.  Standing  con¬ 
spicuously  above  the  lower  dunes.  Great  Hill  is  the  highest 
point  of  land  on  this  portion  of  Cape  Cod  and  is  the  first 
landfall  of  mariners,  while  on  a  clear  day  Nantucket  is  plainly 
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visible  from  its  summit.  In  the  days  of  sailing  ships,  Chatham’s 
harbor  could  safely  shelter  the  largest  vessels,  but  with  the 
shifting  sand  bars,  and  changes  in  the  elevation  of  the  land, 
Chatham’s  harbor  today  would  barely  float  a  good  sized  fish¬ 
ing  smack. 

Westward  from  Chatham  are  the  fascinating  old  villages 
of  Harwich,  where  strangely  enough  there  was  once  a  big 
cotton  miU,  and  quaint  Hyannis  with  its  airport  and  snug 
little  harbor.  Between  Marston’s  Mills  and  Waquoit,  Route 
130  cuts  across  the  Cape  to  Sandwich,  passing  through  the 
heart  of  the  cranberry  district  with  its  bogs  and  numerous 
ponds.  In  the  autumn  an  army  of  men,  women  and  children 
may  be  seen  busily  picking  the  tart  red  berries  destined  to  be 
transformed  into  the  delectable  jelly  which  is  such  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  every  New  England  Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  was 
here  at  Marshapee  or  Mashpee  as  it  is  now  called,  that  the 
Reverend  Richard  Bourne  established  his  Indian  mission 
and  settlement  in  1660.  Although  he  strove  nobly  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Cape  Cod  redmen  from  complete  extermination,  his 
efforts  were  in  vain.  There  are  a  few  so-called  Indians  still 
living  but  there  is  little  Indian  blood  in  their  veins  and  the 
average  person  could  not  distinguish  them  from  ordinary 
colored  folk. 

At  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Cape,  at  the  end  of 
the  chain  of  hills  stretching  northward  to  Sandwich,  is  Fal¬ 
mouth,  beautifully  situated  between  Buzzards  Bay  and  Nan¬ 
tucket  Sound  with  an  entrancing  view  of  the  green  Elizabeth 
Islands  and  Martha’s  Vineyard  dotting  the  blue  sea.  Here  the 
Cape  is  heavily  wooded,  and  all  about  the  old  town  are  the 
aromatic  pine  forests  where  deer  may  still  be  seen  and  where, 
until  less  than  a  century  ago,  packs  of  gaunt  gray  wolves 
prowled  and  proved  a  menace  to  the  live  stock  of  the  settlers. 
Between  the  hills  nearly  fifty  ponds  gleam  amid  the  greenery, 
with  two  good-sized  streams  flowing  to  the  sea.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  lot,  the  early  settlers  at  Falmouth  were  open-minded 
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and  stoutly  refused  to  obey  the  Massachusetts  Puritans’  laws 
against  heresy,  and  as  a  result,  the  little  town  had  a  large 
Quaker  population.  Also,  like  their  neighbors  to  east  and  west, 
the  Falmouth  people  took  to  whaling,  and  soon  the  town  had 
a  large  fleet  of  whaleships  cruising  the  five  oceans  and  the 
seven  seas,  and  bringing  cargoes  of  oil,  bone  and  spermaceti 
into  the  port  at  the  heel  of  the  Cape, 

During  the  Revolution,  when  the  British  ships  sailed  up 
Buzzards  Bay  and  attacked  and  partially  burned  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  only  to  find  the  sturdy  Yankee  whalemen  were  more 
than  a  match  for  them,  the  redcoats  had  a  try  at  Falmouth. 
Though  they  twice  bombarded  the  town  and  attempted  to 
take  it,  the  inhabitants  rallied  and  drove  them  off.  At  last 
the  British  gave  up,  thinking  no  doubt  that  the  game  wasn’t 
worth  the  candle,  and  sailed  away  on  more  profitable  raids. 

Perhaps  of  all  ancient  relics  in  their  town,  the  Paul  Revere 
Bell  in  the  old  church  tower  is  the  most  famous.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  so  much  as  cast  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the 
authenticity  of  Falmouth’s  old  bell  or  any  of  the  others  al¬ 
legedly  cast  by  Paul  Revere,  which  hang  in  the  belfries  of 
New  England  churches.  Yet,  if  the  hero  of  the  “Midnight 
Ride”  produced  all  of  these  bells  in  his  little  foundry,  he 
must  have  been  a  most  industrious  man  and  have  labored 
day  and  night  at  molding  and  casting,  for  the  number  of 
“Paul  Revere”  bells  scattered  among  the  towns,  villages  and 
hamlets  of  New  England  is  legion.  Perhaps  he  had  no  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  bell-making  industry,  and  after  all,  it  doesn’t 
take  very  long  to  cast  a  reasonably  small  bell,  while  through 
a  number  of  years  his  output  might  well  have  been  large. 

An  important  railway  terminal  and  “jumping  off  place,” 
with  its  busy  streets,  and  once  a  great  woolen  manufacturing 
town,  Falmouth  is  a  justly  popular  resort.  Beyond,  at  the  very 
tip  of  the  land,  is  Woods  Hole  famous  for  its  great  marine 
biological  station,  and  the  stopping  place  of  the  ferries  from 
New  Bedford  to  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 


Chapter  XIII 


Qaptain  Finny's  Fish  Qhowder 


WOODS  HOLE  will  ever  hold  a  warm  place  in  my  heart, 
for  many  of  my  boyhood’s  summers  were  spent 
at  the  little  port  where  my  father  was  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  laboratory,  which  was 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  Marine  Biological  Station. 

In  those  days  the  automobile  had  not  been  invented  and 
there  were  no  hordes  of  motorists  dashing  here,  there  and 
everywhere.  Cape  Cod  had  not  been  “discovered”  as  a  summer 
playground,  the  beaches  that  now  swarm  with  semi-nude 
bathers  were  deserted,  and  the  only  summer  visitors  to  the 
little  village  were  the  members  of  the  Fish  Commission  staff 
and  a  few  well-to-do  families  who  had  their  summer  resi¬ 
dences  on  the  ridge.  A  quiet,  sleepy  little  town  was  the 
Woods  Hole  of  those  days,  straggling  along  the  shores  of 
Vineyard  Sound  and  over  the  hill  to  the  Buzzards  Bay  side, 
and  along  the  Point.  A  spot  quite  out  of  the  world  inasfar 
as  the  local  life,  local  manners  and  vernacular  were  concerned, 
despite  the  annual  influx  of  scientists  and  students  and  the 
naval  offlcers  and  sailors  from  the  Fish  Commission’s  vessels, 
the  Fish  Haw\  and  the  Albatross.  While  even  fifty  years 
ago  Woods  Hole  was  not  the  busy  port  that  it  had  been  once, 
there  were  usually  a  whaling  vessel  or  two,  or  several  Banks 
fishing  schooners,  moored  to  the  docks,  or  a  big  bark  or  full- 
rigged  ship  discharging  phosphate  rock  at  the  fertilizer  factory 
at  the  Point.  At  that  time,  too.  Woods  Hole  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  hghthouse  service  of  the  district,  and  one  of  my 
playmates  was  the  son  of  Commander  Schley,  the  captain  of 
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the  lighthouse  tender  Anemone,  And  what  fascinating  and 
thrilling  yarns  the  future  admiral  and  hero  of  Santiago  could 
tell  us  boys! 

Taken  altogether  it  was  a  fascinating  spot  for  youngsters. 
There  were  the  wharves  and  docks  with  their  sheds  piled 
high  with  whaling  gear,  the  laboratory  with  its  aquaria,  the 
fishing  schooners  whereon  we  spent  many  an  hour  listening 
to  the  yarns  of  the  hardy  Banks  fishermen,  the  big  phosphate 
mill  where  we  searched  among  the  piles  of  rock  for  giant 
fossil  sharks’  teeth,  and  the  trips  out  to  the  Gulf  Stream  on 
the  Albatross  or  Vish  Haw\. 

Then,  too,  there  were  the  clambakes  for  which  Cape  Cod 
is  so  famous.  Of  all  my  experiences  at  Woods  Hole  in  those 
days,  the  two  most  firmly  imprinted  on  my  mind  were  the 
arrivals  of  the  Thetis  and  the  Bear,  with  the  rescued  survivors 
of  the  ill-fated  Greely  Arctic  expedition  and  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  and  Captain  Finny’s  fish  chowders. 

Although  it  savors  of  a  “Believe  it  or  Not”  item.  Captain 
Finny  and  Captain  Fish  were  not  only  neighbors,  but  were 
relatives,  for  Captain  Finny  had  married  Captain  Fish’s  sister 
and  Captain  Fish  had  married  Miss  Finny  while  their  children 
were  always  referred  to  as  the  “Finny  Fishes.”  Both  the  “Cap¬ 
tains”  were  old  whalemen,  and  their  “sitting  rooms”  were 
veritable  museums,  while  the  huge  lower  jaw  of  a  mighty 
sperm  whale  formed  the  archway  over  the  gateway  to  Captain 
Finny’s  garden.  How  we  boys  would  listen,  thrilled  and  ex¬ 
cited,  to  the  stories  of  whaling  adventures  told  by  the  leather¬ 
faced  old  whalemen! 

Possibly  because  it  reminded  him  of  his  whaling  days,  per¬ 
haps  merely  as  a  whim  or  for  some  other  reason  which  we 
never  fathomed.  Captain  Finny  always  kept  a  fully  equipped 
whale  boat  moored  to  his  little  ramshackle  wharf.  Every¬ 
thing  was  there,  the  harpoons  in  their  cleats,  the  lines  coiled 
in  their  tubs,  the  hatchet  and  water  cask  in  their  places, 
and  the  lon^,  keen-bladed  lance  in  its  leather  sheath.  And 
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when,  on  rare  occasions,  we  would  see  the  Captain  removing 
the  tarpaulin  from  his  whale  boat  and  stepping  its  mast,  we 
knew  that  a  fish  chowder  was  about  to  be  evolved.  Just  why 
the  old  fellow  should  have  used  his  whaleboat  for  this  sole 
purpose  was  another  deep  mystery,  but  as  he  regarded  making 
a  fish  chowder  as  an  almost  holy  rite  and  surrounded  it  with 
all  the  ceremony  of  a  sacred  feast,  we  can  only  assume  that 
the  whaleboat  was  an  essential  part  of  the  procedure.  At  all 
events,  no  other  craft  would  serve  his  purpose  on  such  mo¬ 
mentous  occasions,  and  never  did  he  fare  forth  in  his  dory 
to  catch  fish  for  a  chowder,  but  hoisting  the  spritsail  of  his 
whaleboat,  which  was  painted  a  vivid  scarlet,  he  would  go 
sailing  away  down  the  Sound  at  daybreak.  By  midday  he 
would  return  with  his  catch,  and  the  ceremonial  chowder 
making  would  begin.  From  somewhere  among  the  old  sails, 
oars  and  spars,  coils  of  rope,  tackle  blocks  and  lobster  pots, 
fish  nets  and  miscellaneous  maritime  junk  in  his  shed  he 
would  produce  an  enormous  iron  kettle,  which  I  strongly 
suspect  had  once  served  for  “b’ilin’  ile”  on  a  whaleship’s  try- 
works.  In  a  rude  stone  fireplace  back  of  the  house  the  Cap’n 
would  light  a  blazing  fire  of  driftwood,  for  to  his  manner 
of  thinking  it  would  have  been  little  short  of  desecration  to 
have  concocted  a  fish  chowder  within  doors.  Then  he  would 
seat  himself  on  a  bench  made  from  a  ship’s  transom,  a  short 
black  pipe  clamped  in  his  teeth,  dungaree  trousers  rolled  above 
his  knees,  his  tattooed  arms  bare  to  the  elbows  and  a  battered 
sou’wester  on  his  grizzled  head  and  with  a  boat  tub  by  his 
side,  and  wielding  a  sailor’s  sheath-knife,  he  would  attack  the 
sacks  of  potatoes  and  onions,  the  baskets  of  fish,  the  stack  of 
ears  of  corn  and  the  other  ingredients  of  which  he  formed 
the  focal  center.  No  one  ever  knew  exactly  what  the  old 
whaleman  put  into  his  chowder,  for  no  one  dared  approach 
near  enough  to  see,  for  had  he  been  an  Indian  medicine-man 
concocting  some  mysterious  charm  or  “medicine”  he  could  not 
have  been  more  secretive  or  more  unapproachable.  Once  and 
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once  only  did  our  boyish  curiosity  lure  us  to  his  immediate 
vicinity,  only  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  when  the  usually  jovial 
and  friendly  old  sea-dog  turned  with  a  snarl  and  a  deep  sea 
oath,  and  ordered  us  to  clear  out  in  tones  such  as  he  might 
have  used  to  mutinous  members  of  a  ship’s  crew. 

As  one  of  the  Finny-Fish  boys  remarked,  “Unk’s  as  tetchy 
as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head  when  he’s  a-makin’  of  a  chowder.” 

When  at  last  the  results  of  his  hours  of  labor  were  dumped 
into  the  big  ketde  suspended  over  the  fire  on  the  fluke  of 
a  broken  anchor,  and  the  contents  began  to  bubble  and  steam, 
the  Captain  instantly  cast  off  his  surly  shell  and  became  almost 
hilarious,  whistling  and  singing  snatches  of  some  old  whale¬ 
man’s  song  or  chanty.  It  might  be  “Sally  Brown,”  “Ranzo,” 
“Sailing  down  to  Rio,”  or  any  one  of  a  score  of  others,  but 
sooner  or  later  as  he  stirred  the  chowder  in  the  huge  pot  he 
would  roar  out: 

“Oh,  a  ship  she  was  rigged  and  ready  for  sea, 

Windy  weather!  Stormy  weather! 

And  all  of  her  sailors  were  fishes  to  be. 

Blow  ye  winds,  westerly,  gentle  sou’westerly. 

Blow  ye  winds  westerly — steady  she  goes. 

“Oh,  first  came  the  herring,  the  king  o’  the  sea, 

Windy  weather!  Stormy  weather! 

He  jumped  on  the  poop.  ‘I’ll  be  cap’n!’  cried  he. 

Blow  ye  winds,  westerly,  gentle  sou’westerly, 

Blow  ye  winds  westerly — steady  she  goes. 

“Oh,  next  came  the  flatfish,  they  call  him  a  skate. 
Windy  weather!  Stormy  weather! 

‘If  you  be  the  cap’n  why  sure  I’m  the  mate.’ 

Blow  ye  winds,  westerly,  gentle  sou’westerly. 

Blow  ye  winds  westerly — steady  she  goes!” 

As  he  alternately  stirred  the  chowder  with  a  big  wooden 
paddle,  peered  into  the  cloud  of  steam  drifting  from  it,  or 
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added  another  stick  o£  driftwood  to  the  fire,  he  seemed  the 
living  counterpart  of  the  “Cook  of  the  Nancy  Brig”  who, 

“stirred  it  around  and  added  the  salt, 

And  the  pepper  in  portions  true. 

Which  he  never  forgot  and  some  chopped 
shallot — 

With  some  sage  and  parsley,  too.” 

And  we  could  almost  visualize  him  reaching  out  a  hairy 
muscular  arm,  seizing  his  castaway  shipmate,  and  trium¬ 
phantly  chanting: 

“Then  I  up  with  his  heels. 

And  smothered  his  squeals. 

In  the  scum  of  the  boiling  broth.” 

Possibly,  in  fact  probably,  the  old  whaleman  let  it  be  known 
in  advance  that  the  fish  chowder  party  was  to  be  the  order 
on  a  certain  evening.  Perhaps  the  appetizing  odor  of  the 
vapor  arising  from  the  huge  kettle  was  wafted  to  the  uttermost 
limits  of  the  village  and  the  inhabitants,  recognizing  the 
aroma  and  knowing  what  was  in  store,  merely  followed  their 
noses  to  the  Finny  homestead.  Be  that  as  it  may,  by  some 
occult  manner,  as  it  seemed  to  us  boys,  by  the  time  the  sun 
had  set  and  the  Captain’s  fire  had  died  down  to  smoldering 
ashes  in  whose  midst  were  buried  a  peck  or  so  of  potatoes  and 
several  dozen  ears  of  green  corn,  the  Finny  yard  would  be 
filled  with  people — villagers  and  fishermen,  staid  scientists 
and  youthful  students,  naval  officers  and  shopkeepers  with 
their  wives,  sweethearts  and  children — for  everybody  was 
welcome  to  Captain  Finny’s  fish  chowder  parties. 

Bustling  about,  the  Captain’s  buxom  wife  and  numerous 
pig-tailed  “Finny-Fish”  girls  would  distribute  dishes,  knives, 
forks  and  spoons;  the  host,  clad  in  an  ancient  long-skirted 
coat,  “b’iled  shirt”  and  wearing  a  peaked  sea-farer’s  cap. 
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would  ladle  the  contents  of  the  great  kettle  into  big  yellow 
bowls,  and  with  the  guests  seated  on  benches  and  bowlders, 
on  doorsteps  or  upturned  dories  on  the  sward  or  on  lobster 
pots,  the  feast  would  begin.  And  what  a  feast!  Never,  I  am 
sure,  were  there  such  delectable  fish  chowders  as  those  pre¬ 
pared  with  such  rites  and  ceremonies  by  Captain  Finny,  never 
were  there  more  succulent  “roastin’  ears,”  never  more  mealy, 
nutty  flavored  potatoes.  When  every  one  had  eaten  until  they 
could  eat  no  more,  and  darkness  had  descended  over  sea  and 
shore,  pipes  and  cigars  would  be  lit  and  the  whalemen  and 
fishermen,  the  old  salts  and  the  men-o’-warsmen  would  vie 
with  one  another  spinning  yarns  of  the  sea,  until  even  their 
thrilling  tales  could  not  keep  youthful  eyes  from  closing  and 
the  party  came  to  an  end. 

But  the  Woods  Hole  of  my  boyhood,  the  old  whalemen, 
and  Captain  Finny’s  fish  chowders  are  all  things  of  the  past. 
Where  the  Finny-Fishes  dwelt  and  the  leather-faced  Captain 
stirred  his  great  ketde  over  the  stone  fireplace,  is  a  hotel 
and  summer  cottages.  Where  his  scarlet  whaleboat  was  moored 
to  a  rickety  wooden  wharf  motor  cruisers  and  speed  boats 
lie  alongside  a  concrete  dock.  The  Fish  Commission  labora¬ 
tories  on  the  lighthouse  wharf  have  been  replaced  by  the 
great  Biological  Station'.  Golfers  drive  their  white  spheres  and 
tramp  over  the  downs  where  we  boys  gathered  blueberries  and 
spent  one  summer  camping  out.  It  is  many  a  long  year  since 
a  whaleship’s  heavy  spars  rose  high  above  a  Woods  Hole 
pier,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  any  of  the  Finny-Fishes  still 
dwell  in  their  home  town  they  operate  garages,  filling-stations 
or  perhaps  hot-dog  stands. 


"Picturesque  Isles 


STRETCHING  in  an  emerald  chain  from  Woods  Hole  into 
the  southwest,  and  separating  Buzzards  Bay  from  Vine¬ 
yard  Sound,  are  the  Elizabeth  Islands  while  to  the  south¬ 
east  the  bulk  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  rises  above  the  sea  like  a 
portion  of  the  mainland  rather  than  an  island.  Nannamessett, 
Onkatomka,  Naushon,  Ram  Island,  Wepecket,  Basque,  Nau- 
shewana,  Cuttyhunk,  Pennekeese  and  GuU  Island,  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Islands  range  from  tiny,  almost  barren  islets  to  heavily- 
wooded,  seven-mile-long  Naushon,  the  largest  of  the  group. 
Some  are  uninhabited,  others  are  the  summer  homes  of 
wealthy  people,  some  are  pastures  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
on  Pennekeese  is  the  leper  colony. 

Discovered  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold  in  1602,  who  landed 
at  Cuttyhunk  and  christened  it  EUzabeth  Island,  this  Httle 
islet  with  its  shores  washed  by  the  waters  of  Vineyard  Sound 
and  Buzzards  Bay,  can  claim  the  honor  of  having  had  the 
very  first  English  residents,  and  the  first  building  erected 
by  the  British  in  New  England.  This  was  a  combined  fort 
and  storehouse,  built  at  the  western  end  of  the  island  beside 
the  pond,  where  Gosnold  sought  to  establish  a  setdement  and 
a  plantadon.  The  setders  remained  only  a  year  on  the  island, 
the  plantadon  with  its  one  permanent  building  was  forgotten, 
and  although  traces  of  it,  as  well  as  the  cellar,  were  visible  in 
1839,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  identify  it  today. 

Not  until  1642  were  any  of  the  islands  setded  permanendy, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  neither  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
Martha’s  Vineyard  nor  Nantucket  were  included  in  New  Eng- 
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land,  but  were  quite  independent,  until  1664,  when  they 
were  included  in  a  grant  to  Long  Island  and  New  York 
given  to  the  Duke  of  York.  As  a  result  of  this,  Duke  County, 
which  included  the  islands,  suffered  so  greatly  during  the 
Revolution  that  when  the  War  of  1812  broke  out,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  declared  themselves  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  announced  that  they  would  remain  neutral 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  war.  Today  all  are  Massa¬ 
chusetts  territory  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  are  included  in 
the  Town  of  Chilmark  which  includes  the  western  end  of 
Martha’s  Vineyard  and  No  Man’s  Land. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  stirring  and  noteworthy  event  in  the 
history  of  these  peaceful  little  islands  was  the  Battle  of  Tar¬ 
paulin  Cove  in  1689.  At  that  time  the  pirates  who  had  infested 
the  Caribbean  and  had  sought  their  prey  among  the  West 
Indies,  had  begun  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  depredations 
northward.  Nassau  had  become  a  notorious  pirates’  nest,  in 
the  sounds  and  bays  of  the  Carolina  coast  they  had  many 
a  lair,  and  not  a  few  cruised  off  the  coast  of  New  England 
and  even  as  far  north  as  the  Newfoundland  Banks.  More¬ 
over,  the  pious  merchants  of  New  York,  Boston,  New  Haven, 
Salem  and  other  ports  were  not  at  all  averse  to  dealing  with 
the  corsairs,  for  there  were  huge  profits  to  be  made  by  pur¬ 
chasing  loot  from  scuttled  ships  and  selling  it  to  honest  folk 
ashore.  In  fact  matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the 
gangsters  of  the  seas  were  as  bold  and  brazen  and  seemed 
as  immune  to  apprehension  and  just  punishment  as  our 
present  day  gangsters  of  the  land. 

It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  pirate  craft  or  two  to  be 
swinging  at  moorings  in  a  New  England  harbor,  while  the 
crew  of  cutthroats  roistered  and  drank  in  the  waterfront  tav¬ 
erns  and  pirate  captains  swaggered  along  the  narrow,  cob¬ 
bled  streets  or  dickered  with  the  merchants  of  the  town.  No 
doubt,  had  the  scoundrels  had  the  good  sense  to  discriminate 
and  attack  only  ships  of  Spain,  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
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the  New  Englanders  might  have  continued  to  wink  at  their 
activities  and  their  presence.  But  when  they  commenced  prey¬ 
ing  upon  the  commerce  o£  the  colonists,  the  New  England 
ship-owners  and  the  colonial  officials  rose  in  righteous  wrath 
and  decided  their  erstwhile  business  associates  o£  the  black  flag 
had  gone  too  £ar,  and  that  something  must  be  done  about  it. 
Matters  came  to  a  head  when  pirates  Thomas  Hawkins  and 
Thomas  Pound  looted  and  scuttled  a  number  o£  Massachusetts 
vessels,  even  having  the  effrontery  to  “cut  out”  ships  at  anchor 
in  the  harbors. 

This  was  altogether  too  much  £or  the  colonists  to  stand,  and 
fitting  out  the  sloop  Mary,  and  converting  her  into  a  floating 
arsenal,  the  Bay  Colony  sent  her  £orth  in  command  o£  Cap¬ 
tain  Samuel  Pease  to  destroy  the  two  Thomases.  Just  off 
Woods  Hole  the  crew  o£  the  Mary  sighted  the  pirates’  craft 
cruising  leisurely  through  Vineyard  Sound,  and  firing  a  shot 
across  the  pirates’  bow.  Captain  Pease  ordered  them  to  heave- 
to.  Instead  of  obeying,  the  corsairs  ran  up  the  Jolly  Roger, 
piled  on  canvas,  and  fired  a  broadside  at  the  oncoming 
Mary.  The  chase  was  on,  and  off  Tarpaulin  Cove  the  Mary 
overhauled  her  quarry  and  the  battle  commenced.  Compared 
to  many  a  naval  engagement  it  was  not  much  of  a  fight,  but  it 
was  a  desperate  set-to  while  it  lasted  and  the  casualties  were 
heavy.  Almost  muzzle  to  muzzle  the  guns  belched  and  thun¬ 
dered,  pistols  and  muskets  spat  fire  and  death,  cutlasses  flashed 
in  the  sun  as  the  men  fought  hand-to-hand  in  true  piratical 
fashion,  until  at  last  the  sounds  and  turmoil  ceased  and  the 
surviving  pirates  surrendered.  There  were  few  of  the  rascals 
left  alive  to  be  hanged.  Over  one  hundred  of  their  number 
had  been  killed  or  seriously  wounded,  and  their  ship  was 
a  shattered,  sinking  wreck.  But  the  crew  of  the  Mary  also 
had  suffered.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  who  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  some  injury  during  the  fray.  Dead  and  dying  men 
were  strewed  about  the  bloody  deck,  and  Captain  Pease  was 
mortally  wounded  and  died  soon  after. 
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The  worst  of  it  was  that  it  had  little  if  any  effect  as  far 
as  discouraging  the  pirates  was  concerned.  Just  as  today  the 
death  or  incarceration  of  Public  Enemy  Number  One  results 
in  Number  Two  stepping  into  the  other’s  shoes,  so  the  Battle 
of  Tarpaulin  Cove  cleared  the  seas  of  Hawkins  and  Pound 
whose  places  were  soon  filled  by  other  and  far  worse  pirates 
who  for  many  a  long  year  haunted  the  New  England  coast 
and  played  havoc  with  New  England’s  commerce. 

Apparently  it  was  just  an  old  English  custom  for  the  settlers 
of  New  England’s  coast  to  transpose  names  of  localities,  and 
Martha’s  Vineyard  is  an  example  of  this,  for  the  name  the  big 
island  bears  today  was  bestowed  upon  the  tiny  island  of  No 
Man’s  Land  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold  in  1602,  while  he  chris¬ 
tened  the  larger  island  Dover  Cliff.  Just  why  he  should  have 
seen  any  similarity  between  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of  Sussex 
and  the  multicolored  face  of  Gay  Head  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  Far  more  appropriate  and  descriptive  is  the  Indian 
name  Capawok  or  Painted  Hill,  for  the  strata  of  vivid-hued 
clays  give  the  face  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  foot  headland 
the  effect  of  being  painted  in  bands  of  red,  white,  ochre,  yellow, 
black,  blue,  green  and  brown — a  gay  headland  in  truth.  Of 
course  the  Indians  had  their  legends  of  the  place  with  its 
colorful  clay  which  they  used  for  pottery,  its  strange  house- 
shaped  masses  of  rock,  its  bowl-like  hollows  and  up  jutting 
cones  and  with  the  huge  sink-hole  known  as  the  Devil’s  Den, 
four  hundred  yards  in  circumference  and  one  hundred  feet  in 
depth.  According  to  the  tribesmen,  this  great  hollow  was  the 
home  of  Maushope,  the  giant  demi-god  chieftain,  who  broiled 
entire  whales  over  a  fire  made  of  trees  he  tore  up  by  the  roots, 
and  who  by  his  magic  made  his  children  into  fish  and  trans¬ 
formed  his  wife  to  the  stone  pillar  on  Saconet  Point.  Perhaps 
the  bits  of  charcoal-like  lignite  and  the  bones  of  fossil  animals 
which  have  been  found  in  the  huge  pit  were  the  origin  of 
the  folk-tale,  just  as  the  line  of  reefs,  stretching  from  Gay 
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Head  towards  Cuttyhunk,  and  known  as  the  Devil’s  Bridge, 
led  to  the  legend  of  how  Maushope  attempted  to  build  a 
causeway  with  the  dirt  and  rocks  dug  from  the  Devil’s  Hole, 
until  one  day  a  crab  bit  his  foot  and  injured  him  so  badly  that 
'  he  abandoned  the  work. 

Although  Martha’s  Vineyard  had  a  large  Indian  population 
when  it  was  first  settled  by  the  white  men,  they  have  van¬ 
ished  almost  as  completely  from  the  island  as  have  the  heath 
hens,  an  eastern  variety  of  the  prairie  chickens  which  were 
once  so  abundant  that  they  were  fed  to  the  pigs.  To  be  sure 
there  is  an  Indian  reservation  at  Gay  Head,  but  even  in 
1836  there  were  few  members  of  the  tribe  of  full  blood,  and 
today  the  so-called  Gay  Head  Indians  are  far  more  white 
and  colored  than  Indian. 

No  Man’s  Land,  a  tiny  speck  barely  six  square  miles  in 
area,  which  gave  its  name  to  Martha’s  Vineyard,  is  separated 
from  Gay  Head  by  six  miles  of  open  sea.  With  no  trees,  with 
low  hills  and  marshy  swamps,  this  out-of-the-world  spot 
remained  uninhabited  for  many  years  after  its  discovery,  and 
even  a  century  ago  there  were  but  two  houses  on  the  island 
with  a  few  rude  shacks  used  by  pilots  who  in  winter  picked 
up  inbound  ships.  At  that  time  there  were  over  seven  thou¬ 
sand  pure  blooded  Merino  sheep  on  No  Man’s  Land,  and  the 
forsaken  spot  produced  over  six  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
wool  annually.  At  one  time,  too,  the  inhabitants  were  nearly 
all  deaf  mutes,  the  result  of  intermarriage.  During  our  era 
of  prohibition  No  Man’s  Land  became  quite  prosperous  through 
its  proximity  to  “Rum  Row,”  and  the  scores  of  small  vessels 
which  plied  between  the  liquor-laden  ships  and  the  shore  made 
No  Man’s  Land  their  headquarters. 

Oddly  enough,  Martha’s  Vineyard  was  settled  through  ad¬ 
versity  and  accident  rather  than  by  design.  In  1640,  a  number 
of  colonists  bound  for  Virginia  ran  short  of  supplies  when  off 
the  Vineyard  and  put  into  the  port  now  called  Edgartown  to 
secure  provisions  from  the  Indians.  Pleased  with  the  beauty 
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and  the  promise  of  the  island,  and  finding  the  Indians  most 
hospitable  and  friendly,  the  hungry  voyagers  decided  that 
instead  of  continuing  to  Virginia  they  might  just  as  well  stay 
where  they  were.  Two  years  later,  more  settlers  arrived,  and 
rapidly  the  Vineyard  was  colonized,  while  Oldtown,  as  the 
settlement  was  then  called,  became  a  thriving  little  port.  Salt 
works  were  built,  windmills  were  erected,  there  were  grist  mills 
and  carding  mills,  and  from  the  superior  grade  of  wool  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  island  the  inhabitants  made  mittens,  garments  and 
blankets  which  became  famous  everywhere.  Early  in  the  history 
of  Edgartown  whaling  became  a  most  important  and  a  leading 
industry.  Moreover,  the  people  of  the  Vineyard  never  suffered 
from  Indian  raids  as  did  their  fellows  on  the  mainland.  The 
local  tribesmen,  though  numerous,  were  ever  staunch  friends 
of  the  whites;  they  embraced  Christianity  readily  and  quickly, 
and  during  the  King  Philip’s  War  were  organized  as  a  home 
guard  corps,  supplied  with  arms  and  entrusted  with  the  entire 
protection  and  defense  of  the  colony. 

In  fact  the  first  set-back  suffered  by  the  people  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard  was  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Many  of  the 
Edgartown  whaling  ships  were  captured  or  destroyed  by  the 
British  who  raised  the  devil  and  all  with  the  island.  At  that 
time  it  was  a  portion  of  New  York  and  was  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Long  Island  at  that  time  in  control  of  the  English. 

Today  Martha’s  Vineyard  has  become  a  favorite  playground, 
a  most  popular  summer  resort,  and  while  its  accessibility,  its 
size,  its  varied  topography  and  its  vegetation  attract  thousands 
of  visitors  each  summer,  yet  it  has  none  of  the  old-time  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  quaint  narrow  lanes  and  picturesque  houses  which 
make  Nantucket  so  attractive. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time,  so  the  Indians’  legends  say,  the 
giant  Maushope  was  sleeping  on  Cape  Cod,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  bad  dream  he  thrashed  about  and  the  sand  in  his 
moccasins  falling  into  the  ocean  formed  Martha’s  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket.  At  that  time  there  was  a  giant  bird  who  raided 
the  Indians’  villages  and  carried  off  the  children,  and  Mau¬ 
shope,  pursuing  the  great  bird,  waded  across  to  Nantucket 
where  he  found  the  bones  of  the  missing  children  piled  in  a 
mound  beneath  a  big  tree.  Weary  with  his  chase,  the  giant 
seated  himself,  and  finding  he  had  no  tobacco,  he  filled  his 
pipe  with  poke-weed  leaves  which  made  such  a  dense  smoke 
that  it  has  hung  about  the  island  ever  since,  although  the 
white  men  think  it  merely  fog.  Finally,  Maushope  knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  this  formed  the  smaller  islands 
of  Tuckernuck,  Muskeeket,  Chappequiddick  and  the  Grav¬ 
elly  Islands. 

Even  if  we  smile  at  the  imagination  and  the  legends  of  the 
redmen,  there  are  the  little  islets  to  prove  the  truth  of  their 
tale,  and  Maushope’s  Smoke,  as  the  islanders  still  call  the 
Nantucket  fogs,  still  hangs  about.  Nowhere  on  our  coast  are 
there  more  smoke-like  or  denser  fogs  than  those  at  Nantucket. 
There  is  an  old  story  of  a  whaleman  who,  sailing  from  the 
island  on  a  voyage  to  the  Arctic,  carved  his  initials  in  the  fog, 
and  upon  his  return,  three  years  later,  found  the  letters  still 
in  the  fog  where  he  had  left  them. 

It  must  have  been  a  clear  day,  however,  when  in  1602, 

Bartholomew  Gosnold  discovered  Nantucket  or  Nautican  or 
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Nantukes  as  the  Indians  called  it,  for  the  chances  are  that 
had  Maushope’s  smoke  shrouded  the  island,  Gosnold  would 
either  have  passed  it  by  unseen  or  would  have  had  his  ship 
dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  shore  before  he  even  glimpsed  the 
land.  At  that  time  there  were  fully  three  thousand  Indians 
living  on  Nantucket  and  forming  two  tribes,  one  inhabiting 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  and  the  other  the  western  por¬ 
tion,  and  while  hostile  to  each  other  both  were  friendly  with 
the  white  men  and  always  remained  so. 

It  was  not  until  more  than  half  a  century  after  Gosnold’s 
visit  that  a  white  man  settled  on  Nantucket,  when  in  1659, 
the  island  was  sold  to  the  “Ten  Original  Purchasers”  for  thirty 
pounds  and  two  beaver  hats. 

Possibly  the  “Ten  Original  Purchasers”  constituted  a  sports¬ 
men’s  cluD  and  bought  Nantucket  as  a  private  game  preserve, 
or  perhaps  they  had  a  more  serious  purpose  in  mind;  but 
however  that  may  be,  the  first  two  of  the  ten  to  settle  thereon 
had  gone  to  the  island  on  a  hunting  excursion.  These  first 
settlers  were  Edward  Starbuck  and  Thomas  Macy,  and  it  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  latter  who  founded  the  great  Macy 
Department  Store  in  New  York  City,  establishing  the  business 
with  the  money  he  had  made  by  whaling  from  Nantucket.* 

While  comparatively  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  fact, 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  Nantucketer  on  his  mother’s  side, 
his  grandfather,  Peter  Folger,  having  been  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  on  the  island.  As  he  was 
familiar  with  the  Indian  dialects,  Peter  Folger  personally  ex¬ 
amined  and  passed  upon  every  deed  or  sale  of  land,  and  was 
so  esteemed  and  trusted  by  both  the  Indians  and  the  settlers 

*  The  Indian  name  of  the  present  port  was  Wisko,  or  White 
Stone,  so  called  because  of  a  large  white  ledge  now  buried  be¬ 
neath  the  docks  and  wharves.  In  1673  the  name  of  Sherburne 
was  given  the  island  by  order  of  Governor  Francis,  and  in  1795 
it  was  changed  to  Nantucket. 
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that  the  people  insisted  that  he  must  invariably  be  a  member 
of  every  committee  to  pass  upon  any  question  that  arose. 

Largely  a  sandy  island  with  most  of  its  area  barely  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  sea,  with  its  highest  point  Sankoty  Head 
only  ninety  feet  in  height  and  treeless,  Nantucket  was  not 
conducive  to  agricultural  pursuits  on  a  commercial  scale.  The 
settlers  naturally  looked  to  the  sea  for  a  Hving,  and  finding 
that  the  local  Indians  were  successfully  capturing  whales,  they 
began  to  follow  the  redmen’s  example  and  very  rapidly  whal¬ 
ing  became  the  greatest  and  most  important,  in  fact  the  only 
real  industry  of  the  islanders.  Starting  in  1673  with  small 
boats  in  which  the  leviathans  were  taken  close  to  the  shore, 
the  whaling  business  of  Nantucket  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
until  a  century  later  the  Nantucket  fleet  numbered  seventy 
ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  tons. 

Rapidly  the  population  of  the  island  increased.  In  1711  there 
were  only  700  whites  on  the  island;  fifty  years  later  there 
were  3220  white  inhabitants,  and  by  1822  the  white  population 
amounted  to  over  7000.  As  is  always  the  case,  the  native  Indians, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  ever  on  peaceful  and  friendly 
terms  with  their  white  neighbors,  decreased  as  rapidly  as  the 
pale-faces  increased.  In  1711  there  were  as  many  Indians  as 
whites  on  Nantucket;  by  1763  they  had  fallen  to  358,  and 
an  epidemic  that  same  year  reduced  the  tribesmen  to  a  pitiful 
136.  They  dwindled  rapidly  until  1822  when  the  last  surviving 
Indian  passed  away. 

Unlike  their  kinsman  on  the  mainland,  the  Nantucket 
settlers  were  by  no  means  a  straight-laced,  bigoted.  Puritan¬ 
ical  lot.  Rather  they  were  a  bit  careless  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  instead  of  building  a  meeting  house  the  first  thing,  they 
managed  to  get  along  with  never  a  church  nor  a  preacher 
for  half  a  century  and  more,  the  first  church  being  built  in 
1 71 1.  Education  was  of  even  less  importance  than  conventional 
religion  apparently,  for  it  was  not  until  1826  that  they  had  a 
real  school.  In  that  year  a  British  fleet  visited  Nantucket,  and 
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the  admiral,  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  discovering  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  o£  the  inhabitants  were  more  or  less  directly  related 
to  him,  presented  the  island  with  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling  for  a  school.  If  the  Nantucketers  were  be¬ 
hind  the  rest  of  New  England  in  the  matter  of  churches  and 
schools,  they  were  equally  far  ahead  of  their  neighbors  in  fire 
fighting  apparatus. 

In  fact  they  had  the  very  first  fire  department  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  they  kept  it  busy,  for  fires  were  frequent  and  dis¬ 
astrous.  In  1836  the  town  was  practically  wiped  out  by  a  con¬ 
flagration,  two  years  later  there  was  another  big  blaze,  and 
in  1846  a  fire  swept  the  town  and  burned  steadily  for  two 
days.  In  addition  to  having  had  the  earliest  fire  department, 
Nantucket  can  also  claim  the  honor — or  dishonor — of  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  first  bank  robbery  in  New  England,  for  in  1795 
the  island’s  bank  was  robbed  of  the  then  stupendous  sum  of 
$22,000.  Moreover,  the  crooks  made  a  safe  getaway  and  were 
never  apprehended.  While  an  island  thirty  miles  from  shore 
and  barely  fourteen  miles  in  length  by  four  miles  in  width 
would  be  about  the  last  place  one  would  expect  to  find  a 
properly  constituted  and  equipped  railway,  yet  the  Central 
Railway  of  Nantucket  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  England. 
There  is  an  amusing  story  in  connection  with  this  old  island 
railway.  On  one  occasion  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  was 
endeavoring  to  locate  a  missing  freight  car,  and  the  officials 
of  the  Nantucket  line  were  immensely  surprised  and  even 
more  vastly  amused  to  receive  an  inquiry  from  the  New  York 
Central  asking,  “Is  N.  Y.  C.  freight  car  Number  143,286,  on 
your  tracks?” 

Although  today  Nantucket  is  best  known  as  a  popular  sum¬ 
mer  resort,  and  the  island’s  whaling  industry  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  yet  its  real  fame,  its  history,  its  very  existence  was  whal¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  common  saying  in  the  old  days  that  even  if  a 
Nantucketer  couldn’t  swim  he’d  never  drown,  because  there 
was  so  much  whale  oil  in  his  system  that  he’d  float.  No  man 
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who  had  not  rounded  Cape  Horn  or  harpooned  a  whale 
could  hope  to  win  the  heart  and  hand  of  a  Nantucket  girl,  and 
the  young  women  of  the  island  formed  a  society,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  were  pledged  not  to  marry  a  man  until  he  had 
taken  a  whale.  Almost  from  infancy  the  children  played  whal¬ 
ing  games,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  some  youngster  to  tie 
a  table  fork  to  his  mother’s  darning  cotton  and  heave  it  at 
the  family  cat,  shouting,  “Pay  out,  mother!  There  she  sounds 
through  the  window!” 

Even  the  conversation  was  interlarded  with  whaling  terms 
and  the  islanders  always  spoke  of  “rigging”  a  horse,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  harness  as  “tackle.”  A  wagon  was  a  “side-wheeler,” 
a  team  was  “made  fast”  when  it  was  hitched,  and  when  a 
train  stopped  it  “hove-to.”  There  was  also  a  strong  feeling  of 
superiority  over  the  men  from  the  mainland,  and  any  one 
who  did  not  belong  on  the  island  was  referred  to  as  a  “for¬ 
eigner.”  One  schoolboy  who  was  required  to  write  a  com¬ 
position  on  Napoleon  stated  that,  “Napoleon  was  a  very  great 
man  and  soldier,  but  an  ‘off  islander’.” 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  whaling  atmosphere  and 
influence  that  permeated  everything  on  the  island  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph  on  the  gravestone  of  Reuben  Chase  who  served 
with  John  Paul  Jones  on  the  famous  Ranger, 

“Free  from  the  storms  and  gusts  of  human  life. 

Free  from  its  errors  and  its  strife. 

Here  lies  Reuben  Chase  anchored;  who  stood 
The  sea  of  ebbing  life  and  flowing  misery. 

He  was  not  dandy-rigged,  his  prudent  eye 
Foresaw  and  took  a  reef  at  fortune’s  quickest  flow. 
He  luffed  and  bore  away  to  please  mankind, 

Yet  duty  urged  him  still  to  head  the  wind. 
Rheumatic  gusts  at  length  his  masts  destroyed. 

Yet  jury  health  awhile  he  yet  enjoyed. 

Worn  out  with  age,  and  shattered  head, 

At  foot  he  struck  and  grounded  on  his  bed. 
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There,  careening  thus  he  lay. 

His  final  bilge  expected  every  day. 

Heaven  took  his  ballast  from  his  dreary  hold. 

And  left  his  body  destitute  of  soul.” 

Among  .other  odd  terms  were  a  “Nantucket  sleigh  ride” 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  snow  or  sleighs,  but  referred 
to  a  boat  being  towed  by  a  harpooned  whale,  while  a  “Nan- 
tusket  picnic”  was  boiling  or  trying  blubber  on  shore. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  even  the  everyday  conversation, 
the  home  life  and  the  shore  occupations  of  the  islanders  should 
have  been  so  strongly  influenced  by  whaling.  Practically  every 
male  member  of  the  community  over  fifteen  years  of  age  was 
a  whaleman,  and  any  Nantucketer  who  by  twenty-one  had 
not  attained  to  at  least  a  second  mate’s  berth  was  deemed 
either  a  dullard  or  a  slacker,  while  many  a  captain  was  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  A  far  greater  portion  of  the  men’s  lives 
was  spent  at  sea  than  on  shore.  Two-,  three-  or  four-year  voy¬ 
ages  were  common,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  Captain  Gardiner 
that  he  had  spent  thirty-seven  years  at  sea  and  only  four 
years  and  nine  months  at  home,  while  Captain  North  “calcu¬ 
lated”  he  had  sailed  one  million,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
miles,  and  there  is  a  record  of  two  Nantucket  brothers  who 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  twenty-five  years  until  their  two 
ships  happened  to  meet  in  midocean.  To  the  whalemen,  a 
year’s  cruise  was  just  a  little  jaunt,  and  there  is  the  story  of 
one  Nantucket  captain  who,  when  reminded  by  his  mate 
that  he  had  not  kissed  his  wife  good-by,  retorted,  “Why 
should  I?  I’m  only  going  on  a  two  years’  cruise.” 

With  practically  all  their  lives  spent  at  sea,  cruising  every¬ 
where,  braving  all  kinds  of  weather  from  equatorial  calms 
to  the  ice-laden  gales  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Arctic  ocean, 
carrying  on  year  in  and  year  out,  the  Nantucket  whalemen 
developed  a  hardihood,  a  mastery  of  the  sea  and  an  almost 
uncanny  knowledge  of  winds,  weather,  currents,  tides  and 
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shoals,  and  an  ability  to  find  their  way  through  the  thickest 
fog,  which  was  almost  incredible.  There  is  the  tale  of  one  old 
skipper  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  state  the  exact  position  of 
his  ship  by  tasting  the  sample  of  bottom  brought  up  on  the 
tallowed  sounding  lead.  One  day,  as  the  ship  approached 
Nantucket  in  a  thick  fog,  the  second  mate  thought  to  play 
a  joke  on  the  “old  man,”  and  dipping  the  lead  in  the  earth 
of  a  flower  pot  in  the  cabin,  brought  it  to  the  skipper  as  a 
sample  of  the  bottom.  The  captain  touched  his  tongue  to  it, 
a  puzzled  frown  wrinkled  his  forehead,  and  then  with  an 
oath,  he  exclaimed,  “By  Godfrey,  Nantucket’s  sunk  and  we’re 
right  over  Marm  Hackett’s  garden!” 

It  was  another  Nantucket  whaling  captain  who  visiting 
England  had  his  wallet  stolen  by  a  pickpocket  in  London. 
Sa\ing  nothing  of  his  loss,  he  sewed  a  number  of  heavy  fish¬ 
hooks  in  his  pockets  and  went  for  a  stroll,  and  within  the 
hour  dehvered  two  groaning  and  whimpering  thieves  to  the 
nearest  “bobby.” 

During  the  Revolution,  the  Nantucket  whalemen  served 
their  country  nobly  and  many  a  British  ship  fell  to  them,  al¬ 
though  over  1600  of  the  island’s  men  and  one  hundred  and 
menty  Nantucket  ships  were  lost  during  the  war.  The  first 
vessel  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  into  a  British  port  was 
the  Bedford  of  Nantucket.  One  of  the  Bedford’s  crew  was  a 
hunchback,  and  when  an  English  tar  slapped  the  fellow’s 
hump  and  cried,  “Hello,  Jack,  what  you  got  there?”  the 
islander  replied,  “Bunker  Hill  and  be  damned  to  you!” 

It  was  a  Nantucket  whaleman.  Captain  Folger,  who  first 
charted  the  Gulf  Stream;  it  was  a  Nantucket  whaleship  that 
first  carried  our  flag  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  while 
rwxlve  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  ship 
Penelope  of  Nantucket  cruised  in  waters  farther  north  than 
were  reached  by  any  ship  for  more  than  a  century  later. 
Years  before  Perry  forced  Japan  to  open  her  doors  to  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  Nantucket  whaleships  had  cruised  in  Japanese 
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waters  and  a  Nantucket  whaleman  had  liTed  airing  the 
Japanese  and  had  taught  them  English,  while  over  £oiir  hun¬ 
dred  Pacific  Ocean  islands  were  discovered-  charted  and  named 
by  New  England  whalemen,  over  one  half  c£  whcm 
from  Nantucket- 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  thrilling  tales  of  the  adven¬ 
tures,  the  deeds  and  the  hardships  of  the  whalemen  as  set 
dossm  meticulously  in  their  old  logs  and  journals.  But  the 
days  of  Nantucket  whaling  are  over,  few  the  grizzled, 
leather-faced  old  whalemen  are  alive  today,  for  like  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  island  thev  are  a  vanished  race,  and  onlv  the 
whaling  museum,  once  a  factory  wherdn  ^jermaced  was 
made  into  candles,  preserses  the  rdics  ot  the  industry  that 
made  Nantucket  famous  throughout  the  end  re  world. 


Chapter  XVI 


Where  the  TBay  State  ^egan 


Mattapoisett,  the  Place  of  Rest,  the  Indians  called  the 
peaceful  little  spot.  Well  named  it  was  as  many  a 
summer  visitor  can  testify,  a  place  of  natural  charm, 
of  tranquil  water  lapping  on  golden  sand,  of  gende  breezes 
and  sleepy  air  filled  with  the  drone  of  bees  amid  the  road¬ 
side  clover,  the  piping  of  redwings  in  the  reedy  marshes,  the 
liquid  music  of  song  sparrows  in  the  sedges;  with  the  sweet 
odor  of  new-mown  hay  mingling  with  the  salt  tang  of  the 
rockweed  along  the  shore.  A  place  where  the  inhabitants  can 
do  little  more  than  rest  and  gossip  and  jingle  the  currency 
of  summer  boarders  in  their  pockets,  for  Mattapoisett’s  past 
industries,  its  shipping  and  its  ships,  its  whaling  and  its  salt 
making  have  gone  forever.  The  original  deed  given  to  the 
setders  in  1648  by  King  Philip,  whose  home  was  here,  is  still 
preserved,  bearing  the  crude  map  drawn  by  the  famous  chief, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  local  sachems  and  the  Indians’ 
names  of  the  various  lands.  No  doubt  King  Philip  most  bit¬ 
terly  regretted  ever  having  set  his  mark  to  the  quaint  old 
document,  for  little  peace  did  he  and  his  tribesmen  find 
thereafter.  Not  until  his  body  had  been  drawn  and  quar¬ 
tered  and  his  head  placed  upon  a  pole  in  the  market  place, 
was  there  peace  for  the  white  men.  Even  if  the  Indians  had 
been  vanquished  and  Philip  killed,  and  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  sold  into  slavery,  the  tribesmen  had  given  a  mighty  good 
account  of  themselves.  It  must  have  been  a  vast  comfort  and 
satisfaction  to  Philip’s  spirit  in  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  to 

have  known  that  he  and  his  warriors  had  done  for  over  six 
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hundred  of  the  palefaces,  had  utterly  destroyed  thirteen  towns 
and  had  burned  nearly  seven  hundred  of  the  enemy’s  homes. 

At  the  head  of  Buzzaros  Bay,  Wareham  or  Agawam  as  it 
was  once  known,  lies  hidden  snugly  behind  the  rocky  neck  of 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  “Narrows.”  While  this  barrier  pro¬ 
tects  the  town  from  the  howling  winds  of  winter,  it  once 
proved  far  from  a  protection.  On  June  13,  1814,  the  crews  of 
the  British  frigates.  Superb  and  Nimrod,  took  advantage  of 
it,  and  concealed  by  the  neck,  surprised  Wareham,  burned  a 
brig  and  a  number  of  schooners  and  destroyed  a  cotton  fac¬ 
tory,  inflicting  damages  amounting  to  over  forty  thousand 
dollars  on  the  town.  Long  before  that  time,  in  fact  as  early 
as  1735,  the  people  of  Wareham  had  dreamed  of  improving 
their  situation  and  condition  by  cutting  a  canal  across  the  base 
of  Cape  Cod  by  way  of  Manomet  Creek  where  only  six  miles 
of  digging  would  have  been  required  to  connect  Buzzards 
Bay  with  Cape  Cod  Bay.  In  those  days  however  the  people  be¬ 
lieved  thoroughly  that  what  God  had  joined  together  no  man 
should  put  asunder,  whether  the  bonds  were  those  of  matrimony 
or  of  land.  So  the  people  of  Wareham  and  Onset  were  forced 
to  get  along  by  ferrying  up  the  creek  and  trudging  overland 
when  they  wished  to  take  a  short  cut  to  Plymouth  or  Boston, 
never  dreaming  that  some  day  great  steamships,  long  strings 
of  barges  and  scores  of  palatial  yachts  would  be  constantly 
passing  back  and  forth  through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  of  their 
dreams. 

Of  all  the  towns,  cities  and  villages  of  the  New  England 
coast,  the  most  famous  is  Plymouth,  the  site  of  the  historic 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  first  permanent  English  settlement 
in  New  England,  and  the  scene  of  many  an  important  and  stir¬ 
ring  event  in  our  nation’s  history. 

Chance,  error  and  fate  play  most  important  parts  in  our  lives 
and  in  history,  and  Plymouth  was  the  result  of  all  three.  Fate 
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that  the  Puritans  should  have  left  England  for  the  New 
World,  chance  that  the  Mayflower  bound  for  Virginia  should 
have  made  Cape  Cod  instead,  and  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Pilgrims  when  they  settled  where  they  did.  They  could  scarcely 
have  picked  out  a  worse  spot  for  a  settlement  had  they  searched 
from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Hudson  River.  The  country  was 
hilly,  sandy,  sterile,  and  mainly  pine  barrens.  Between  the 
sandhills  were  stagnant  ponds  and  sluggish  streams,  while  high 
tides,  heavy  rains  or  melting  snow  flooded  the  lowland.  It  was 
no  place  for  farming;  even  the  Indians  avoided  it,  and  why 
the  leaders  of  the  expedition  should  have  selected  it  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Moreover,  even  though  the  snow  covered  the  ground, 
they  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  place,  for  it  had 
been  visited  by  Captain  John  Smith  six  years  earlier.  It  was  he 
who  had  christened  it  Plymouth,  and  not  the  Pilgrims  on  the 
Mayflower  as  is  so  generally  supposed.  No  doubt,  had  the 
hero  of  the  Pocahontas  romance  accompanied  the  Puritans  as 
had  been  originally  planned,  he  would  have  selected  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  site  for  the  settlement,  and  the  chances  are  also  that  the  May¬ 
flower  would  have  reached  its  destination  in  Virginia  had 
Captain  Smith  been  there  to  navigate  the  vessel.  So,  as  I  have 
said,  “Plymouth  Towne”  was  the  result  of  chance  and  error 
and  the  Pilgrims  stepped  ashore  and  settled  on  Massachusetts 
territory  by  accident  rather  than  by  design. 

The  first  houses  were  built  on  what  now  is  Leyden  Street, 
a  pathway  laid  out  by  the  Pilgrims  leading  from  the  town 
square  to  Plymouth  Rock.  At  Cole’s  Hill,  at  the  foot  of  Mid¬ 
dle  Street,  they  buried  their  dead  with  all  traces  of  the  graves 
concealed,  and  afterwards  planted  with  grass  to  hide  the 
evidences  of  deaths  from  the  Indians,  but  in  1735  a  freshet 
washed  away  the  sand  and  carried  the  skeletons  into  the  sea, 
among  the  bones  being  those  of  Governor  Carver.  Later,  the 
dead  were  interred  on  Burying  Hill,  first  known  as  Fort  Hill  as 
it  was  here  the  Pilgrims  erected  their  first  defenses.  During  King 
Philip’s  War  this  little  fort  was  enlarged  to  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  feet  square  with  a  ten  foot  stockade,  and  remains  of  it 
were  still  traceable  as  late  as  1839.  Not  until  sixty  years  had 
passed  was  there  a  single  gravestone  above  a  Plymouth  grave, 
and  hence  all  traces  of  the  graves  of  the  famous  men  and 
women  who  had  passed  away  were  forever  lost. 

A  strange,  austere,  smug,  self-satisfied,  egotistical  and  bigoted 
lot,  yet  the  Pilgrims  were  born  and  died,  courted  and  loved, 
were  married  and  had  their  jealousies,  their  shortcomings, 
their  quarrels  like  any  ordinary  mortals.  In  the  old  records  is 
abundant  evidence  that  they  were  no  better  and  probably  no 
worse  than  the  members  of  other  sects  or  pagans  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  Idleness  and  drunkenness  appear  to  have  been  their  most 
besetting  sins,  for  at  nearly  every  session  of  their  courts  penal¬ 
ties  were  imposed  for  these  offenses.  Thus,  in  the  records  of 
one  such  session  we  find  that  Daniel  Clark  was  fined  forty 
shillings  for  being  drunk;  John  Wedgewood  was  sentenced  to 
be  placed  in  the  stocks  for  being  found  in  the  company  of 
drunkards,  and  Thomas  Petit  was  found  guilty  of  idleness, 
drunkenness  and  slander  and  was  sentenced  to  be  publicly 
flogged  and  kept  in  the  “hold.”  For  abusing  Mr.  Ludlow  and 
calling  him  “Justass,”  Captain  Stone  was  fined  one  hundred 
pounds  and  exiled.  There  was  graft,  too,  even  in  those  days, 
for  at  the  same  court  Edward  Palmer  was  found  guilty  of 
extortion  in  having  charged  two  pounds,  one  shilling  and  four 
pence  for  wood  work  on  the  stocks,  and  was  condemned  to  be 
placed  in  the  stocks  for  which  he  had  overcharged,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  pay  a  fine  of  five  pounds.  Perhaps  the  most  just  penalty 
inflicted  was  that  imposed  upon  Josias  Plaistowe  who  had 
stolen  corn  from  the  Indians  and  who  was  ordered  to  repay 
the  redmen  eight  baskets  of  maize  for  the  four  he  had  taken, 
and  in  addition  pay  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  besides  losing  his 
title  of  Mister. 

Had  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  been  as  fair  and  just  in  all  their 
dealings  with  the  Indians  as  in  this  case,  there  probably  would 
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never  have  been  any  serious  friction  between  the  redmen  and 
the  white. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  sentence  ever  inflicted  by  the  court  in 
the  earlier  days  of  Plymouth  was  that  imposed  upon  two 
servants  who  had  fought  a  duel  and  who  were  condemned  to 
have  their  heads  and  feet  tied  together  and  to  remain  thus 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  food  or  water.  But  there  were 
so  many  protests  voiced  that  the  two  duellists  were  soon  re¬ 
leased.  Long  before  the  Puritan  settlers  had  begun  to  hold 
courts  or  to  try,  judge  and  sentence  their  fellows,  important 
events  had  taken  place  in  the  tiny  settlement,  and  the  first 
marriage  had  been  celebrated  when  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  wed 
Mrs.  Susanna  White.  Unfortunately,  however,  funerals  were 
far  more  frequent  than  weddings  or  births,  and  by  the  spring 
of  1621,  only  fifty-five  of  the  original  one  hundred  and  one 
Pilgrims  were  left  alive. 

Even  these  survivors  undoubtedly  would  have  perished  very 
soon  had  it  not  been  for  the  Indians  and  the  opportune  arrival 
of  Samoset,  who  amazed  the  starving  settlers  by  addressing 
them  in  broken  English.  Moreover,  had  there  not  been  an  Eng¬ 
lish  settlement  in  Maine  fourteen  years  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Mayflower,  Samoset  would  not  have  visited  Plymouth,  so 
that,  indirectly,  the  Puritans  had  their  own  countrymen  to 
thank  for  their  deliverance. 

For  that  matter,  they  would  have  been  in  sorry  financial 
straits  indeed,  and  might  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
Massachusetts,  had  they  not  depended  upon  Maine.  They  were 
heavily  in  debt  for  the  Mayflower,  and  by  establishing  a  trad¬ 
ing  post  on  the  Kennebec  River  they  secured  furs  which  en¬ 
abled  them  to  discharge  their  debts  and  reap  a  good  profit  in 
addition.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish  and  John  Alden  and  their  courtship  of  Priscilla,  but  few 
ever  heard  of  another  incident  in  the  lives  of  the  two  aspirants 
for  Priscilla’s  heart  and  hand. 

At  the  time,  when  the  Pilgrims  were  trading  with  the 
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Wabenakis  at  their  post  on  the  Kennebec,  a  poacher  named 
Hocking  was  shot  and  killed  by  the  white  men.  Word  o£  the 
affair  reaching  Massachusetts,  the  authorities  at  Boston  felt 
some  action  must  be  taken.  Being  unable  to  arrest  any  one 
in  Maine,  they  did  the  next  best  thing,  and  waiting  until  a 
vessel  arrived  from  the  trading  post  on  the  Kennebec,  they 
promptly  seized  her  skipper  and  clapped  him  into  jail.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  captain  of  the  little  ship  was  none  other  than 
John  Alden,  and  when  the  Plymouth  people  learned  that 
Captain  John  was  languishing  in  the  Boston  calaboose  they 
waxed  exceeding  wroth,  and  forthwith  dispatched  an  emissary 
to  Boston  to  demand  that  John  Alden  be  released  instanter. 
And  who  should  they  have  selected  for  the  mission  but  Cap¬ 
tain  Miles  Standish! 

Unquestionably  the  fiery  little  soldier  was  admirably  suited 
for  the  purpose,  and  skipper  John  was  released.  Not  uncondi¬ 
tionally,  for  Governor  Dudley,  perhaps  having  heard  of  Al- 
den’s  lack  of  confidence  in  speaking  for  himself,  held  Miles 
Standish  responsible  to  answer  the  charges  against  his  rival  in 
love,  and  bound  the  warrior  over  to  the  next  term  of  the 
court. 

History  fails  to  relate  what  the  veteran  soldier  of  Flanders 
fields  had  to  say  when  His  Excellency  announced  his  decision; 
but  it  must  have  “heated  him  hot  in  a  minute”  to  have  him¬ 
self  John  Alden’s  surety.  However,  he  was  never  compelled  to 
appear  in  court,  for  the  true  story  of  the  killing  on  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  reached  Boston  in  due  time,  and  the  case  was  stricken  from 
the  court  calendar. 

Courts  were  most  important  matters  to  the  Puritans,  and 
considering  that  they  were  all  of  the  same  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  all  of  the  same  race  and  with  the  same  interests,  aims 
and  lines  of  thought,  it  is  most  surprising  that  they  had  so  much 
trouble  among  themselves,  but  they  were  subject  to  so  many 
onerous  and  ridiculous  rules,  regulations  and  restrictions,  that 
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it  must  have  been  next  to  impossible  to  exist  without  in¬ 
fringing  some  law  or  another. 

To  wear  the  hair  long  was  declared  to  be  a  heathenish  custom 
and  law  decreed  that  it  must  be  shorn  off  not  lower  than  the 
ears.  The  use  of  tobacco  was  prohibited,  the  smoke  being  deemed 
that  of  the  bottomless  pit;  but  as  several  of  the  ministers  in¬ 
sisted  upon  using  the  weed,  the  law  against  it  was  rarely  en¬ 
forced.  Wedding  rings  were  not  permitted  as  they  savored  of 
Catholicism,  and  of  course  anything  which  even  hinted  of  in¬ 
dependent  thought  or  action  in  respect  to  religious  matters 
was  denounced  as  heresy  and  most  severely  punished.  Even 
witchcraft — which  by  the  way  was  first  punished  by  death  in 
Charlestown  and  not  Salem,  when  Margaret  Jones  was  hanged 
in  1648 — was  less  severely  dealt  with  than  so-called  heresy. 
The  most  inhuman  and  cruel  punishments  and  tortures  in  the 
whole  history  of  our  country  were  imposed  upon  men  and 
women  by  the  Puritans  for  the  crime  of  professing  a  belief  in 
any  religion  other  than  that  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Any  man  found  guilty  of  such  an  offense  had  one  ear  lopped 
off,  and  for  the  second  offense  lost  the  other  ear.  Women  were 
stripped  and  flogged  at  the  tails  of  carts,  and  if  found  guilty  a 
third  time,  both  men  and  women  had  holes  burned  through 
their  tongues  with  hot  irons.  When  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann 
Austin  were  adjudged  guilty  of  being  Quakers  they  were 
stripped  to  the  waists,  bound  and  dragged  over  the  frozen 
snow,  through  brambles  and  over  stone  walls.  Then,  lashed  to 
the  tail  of  a  cart,  they  were  flogged  with  heavy  whips  as  they 
were  hauled  through  the  town.  A  contemporary  writer  re¬ 
cords  that  the  “knotte  upon  ye  ende  of  ye  whippe  of  ye 
Minister,  stryginge  ye  Nippel  of  One,  did  cause  It  to  burste 
open,  to  Her  grate  discomforte  and  Payne  and  causeing  grate 
Delight  to  those  roundaboute.” 

Considering  such  pleasantries  on  the  part  of  our  ancestors, 
and  the  pressing  to  death  of  eighty-year-old  Giles  Cory  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  witchcraft,  and  whose 
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eyes,  during  the  fearful  torture  “did  poppe  from  oute  their 
sokettes”  as  a  chronicler  informs  us,  only  to  be  “presset  back 
into  place  by  ye  Governor  wyth  his  Staffe,”  the  cruelties  of  the 
savages  seem  mild  by  comparison. 

For  that  matter,  the  Indians  learned  many  of  their  most 
decried  “devilish  practyces”  from  the  worthy.  God-fearing  Puri¬ 
tans  themselves.  Not  until  the  whitemen  had  offered  bounties 
on  scalps,  did  the  Indians  scalp  those  they  had  killed.  Despite 
popular  ideas  to  the  contrary,  none  of  our  New  England  In¬ 
dians  scalped  their  fallen  foes,  the  only  tribes  who  followed 
the  custom  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  being  the 
Iroquois,  Creeks,  Choctaws  and  a  few  other  tribes.  The  In¬ 
dians,  reasoning  that  if  the  palefaces  were  willing  to  pay  so 
high  for  scalps,  the  bloody  trophies  must  possess  some  potent 
charm  or  “medicine”  took  to  scalping  on  their  own  account. 

Moreover,  in  every  case  where  the  Puritans  had  trouble  with 
the  Indians  the  white  men  were  the  aggressors,  and  the  terrible 
and  devastating  King  Philip’s  War  was  brought  on  by  the 
summary  beheading  of  three  tribesmen  who  were  “suspected” 
of  plotting  against  their  white  neighbors. 

Persecutions  of  Quakers,  witchcraft  trials  and  even  Indian 
wars  were  merely  incidentals  in  the  lives  of  the  early  settlers 
at  Plymouth  and  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  There  were  re¬ 
ligious  dissensions  among  themselves.  Members  of  the  colony 
separated,  and  seeking  the  freedom  which  caused  the  Puritans 
to  leave  England,  established  new  settlements  at  New  Haven 
and  other  localities.  In  their  search  for  fertile  lands  suitable  for 
husbandry,  others  penetrated  the  untrodden  wilderness  to  the 
westward  and  settled  the  lovely  Connecticut  Valley.  Despite 
desertions  and  dissensions  the  colony  thrived  and  grew,  busi¬ 
ness  and  commerce  increased,  until  wampum  and  trade  goods, 
beaver  skins  and  sassafras,  buckskin  and  corn  would  no  longer 
serve  as  currency,  and  thirty-two  years  after  the  Mayflower  ar¬ 
rived  the  first  coins  were  minted.  These  were  the  famous  Pine 
Tree  Shillings,  and  as  the  first  were  coined  in  1651,  that  date 
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was  retained  on  all  the  coins  issued  for  thirty  years.  In  order 
to  pay  for  the  manufacture  of  the  shillings  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Mint  Master  should  take  fifteen  pence  from  every 
twenty  shillings  he  issued.  Evidently  the  position  of  Mint 
Master  was  most  lucrative.  We  can  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
number  of  Pine  Tree  Shillings  struck,  and  the  profits  which 
accrued  to  the  Mint  Master  when  we  learn  that  his  daughter’s 
dowry  when  she  married  Mr.  Sewall,  amounted  to  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  all  in  Pine  Tree  Shillings. 

Yet  despite  the 'thousands  of  these  coins  that  were  issued  and 
were  in  circulation,  they  are  counted  rare  today,  and  we  won¬ 
der  what  became  of  them.  Most  of  them,  no  doubt,  were 
eventually  cast  into  the  melting  pot  and  were  transformed  to 
coins  of  later  years.  Many  others  went  into  the  making  of 
silver  buttons,  ornaments  and  jewelry.  Still  others  were  lost  and 
large  quantities  were  sent  overseas  in  payment  for  goods  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  colonists.  During  the  various  wars,  raids,  up¬ 
risings  and  other  times  of  danger  and  alarms  thousands  of 
Pine  Tree  "Shillings  were  buried  or  hidden,  and  their  owners 
being  killed  or  otherwise  prevented  from  disinterring  the 
hoards,  they  will  remain  where  they  were  secreted  centuries 
ago,  awaiting  some  lucky  finder.  The  chances  are  that  when 
they  are  found  chance  will  reveal  them  to  those  who  have  no 
more  knowledge  of  their  true  value  than  the  fisherman  at 
Scituate  who  discovered  a  number  of  the  ancient  coins  where 
they  had  been  washed  from  their  hiding  place  by  the  sea, 
and  who  offered  them  to  a  bootlegger  in  payment  for  liquor. 
When  the  purveyor  of  illicit  spirits  refused  to  accept  them  as 
coin  of  the  realm,  the  disgruntled  and  thirsty  fisher  lad  tossed 
them  into  the  sea,  for,  he  argued,  “what  good’s  such  truck  if 
you  can’t  buy  nothin’  with  ’em,  not  even  a  tot  of  rum?” 


Chapter  XVII 


^ound  and  ^bout  the  Hub 


LTHOUGH  Plymouth  was  the  first  settlement  iii  Massachu- 
j  \  setts,  and  for  years  was  the  temporal,  judicial  and 
X  ecclesiastical  headquarters  of  New  England,  yet  with 
the  settlement  of  Boston  the  importance  and  power  of 
Plymouth  dwindled  as  Boston  grew  and  increased.  Finally, 
Plymouth  became  a  mere  village  while  Boston  became  a  great 
metropolis  and,  in  the  estimation  of  its  own  citizens  at  least, 
the  cultural  center  and  the  “hub”  of  New  England  about  which 
everything  else  revolved. 

From  the  very  first,  the  Plymouth  Men  and  the  Bay  Men 
were  ever  at  loggerheads,  partly  due  to  religious  differences 
and  more  to  jealousies.  The  Plymouth  crowd  claimed  priority 
of  practically  everything  from  trading  with  the  Indians  to 
regulating  the  consciences  of  their  fellow  men  and  women, 
and  accused  the  Bay  Men,  as  the  settlers  at  Boston,  Salem  and 
thereabouts  were  called,  with  infringing  on  their  rights,  causing 
dissension  among  the  settlers,  and  various  other  offenses. 
When  settlers  began  to  drift  into  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the 
two  factions  came  very  near  to  armed  conflict. 

In  some  ways  the  Bay  Meii  were,  perhaps,  less  Puritanical 
in  their  views  than  the  people  of  Plymouth  Colony;  though 
God  knows  they  were  narrow  minded,  superstitious  and  big¬ 
oted  enough.  But  they  were  commercially  minded,  and 
when  a  community  takes  to  the  sea  and  its  members  visit 
other  lands,  and  meet  and  mingle  with  men  of  other  races 
and  creeds,  they  cannot  avoid  getting  some  of  their  corners 
rubbed  off  and  having  their  minds  and  views  broadened. 
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The  original  settlement  of  the  Salem  men  who  founded 
Boston  was  at  the  spot  known  as  Mishawam,  where  Charles¬ 
town  now  stands.  When  they  arrived  they  were  astonished  to 
find  a  white  man  and  an  Englishman  already  there,  and  as 
much  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  as  was  Alexander  Selkirk. 

A  blacksmith  by  trade,  Thomas  Walford  had  dwelt  alone 
on  the  peninsula  for  seven  years.  He  had  made  friends  with 
the  Aberginian  Indians  of  the  district,  spoke  their  dialect 
fluently,  and  w’as  gready  reverenced  by  them  for  his  skill  in 
working  iron  and  fashioning  arrow  heads,  knives,  hatchets 
and  other  articles  of  the  metal. 

Even  if  he  had  adopted  the  life  of  a  recluse,  the  hermit 
blacksmith  welcomed  the  setders.  At  his  suggestion  they  moved 
from  the  lower  land  between  the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers 
to  the  rocky  point  with  its  three  conspicuous  hills  which  was 
destined  to  become  Boston. 

Although  at  one  time  called  Trimontaine  yet  Beacon  Hill 
is  the  only  one  of  the  three  “mountains”  noticeable  in  Boston 
of  today.  Even  Beacon  Hill,  with  its  homes  of  Boston’s  blue- 
blooded  aristocracy,  which  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  business 
and  apartment  houses,  is  by  no  means  so  famous  as  Bunker 
Hill  and  the  monument.  Yet  remarkable  and  incredible  as  it 
\^’ill  no  doubt  seem  to  many  persons.  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
is  not  on  Bunker  Hill  nor  was  the  famous  batde  of  Bunker 
HiU  fought  on  the  eminence  of  that  name.  As  a  matter  of 
historical  fact  the  engagement  took  place  on  Breed’s  Hill,  and 
the  monument  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  batde.  The  con¬ 
fusion  in  names  came  about  through  the  change  of  plans  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  under  Colonel  Prescott  who  were 
detached  from  the  forces  at  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of 
fortif)'ing  Bunker  Hill.  After  a  short  halt,  Prescott  decided  to 
advance  to  Breed’s  Hill  nearer  to  the  British  lines  and  com¬ 
manding  all  of  the  inner  harbor  of  Boston.  Here  they  labored 
through  the  night  and  until  noon  of  the  next  day  throwing  up 
earthworks,  although  constandy  under  fire  of  the  British  bat- 
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tery  on  Cobbs  Hill  and  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  During  the 
final  retreat,  the  survivors  were  met  by  reenforcements  at 
Bunher  Hill  and  the  British  abandoned  the  pursuit. 

Yet  so  firmly  fixed  had  the  erroneous  idea  become,  that  even 
in  1825,  when  the  cornerstone  of  the  monument  was  laid  by 
Lafayette  and  there  were  forty  survivors  of  the  battle  present, 
the  engagement  was  referred  to  as  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
even  though  the  speakers  at  the  ceremony,  standing  on  the  site 
of  the  battle,  were  perfectly  aware  that  they  were  on  Breed’s 
Hill. 

Quite  aside  from  the  famous  hill  and  its  even  more  famous 
monument,  there  is  much  of  historic  interest  in  and  about 
Charlestown.  Here  the  first  United  States  Navy  Yard  was 
established  in  1798,  and  here  is  the  oldest  State  Prison  as  well 
as  the  oldest  insane  asylum  in  New  England.  It  was  here,  at 
Northwest  Neck,  that  in  1834  an  infuriated  mob,  aroused  by 
rumors  of  women  held  as  nuns  against  their  will,  burned  and 
destroyed  the  Ursuline  convent  of  Mount  Benedict. 

Boston  itself  is  too  well  known  to  warrant  space  being  given 
to  a  description  of  the  town,  and  for  that  matter  a  volume 
would  be  needed  to  describe  the  metropolis  of  New  England 
in  detail. 

Faneuil  Hall,  the  old  State  House,  Old  South  Church,  Christ 
Church  or  Old  North  Church,  within  whose  tower  the  two 
signal  lanterns  were  placed  to  notify  Paul  Revere  of  the  British 
landing,  are  all  famous  historic  buildings.  Even  the  magnificent 
modern  structures,  such  as  the  Public  Library,  the  great  office 
buildings,  the  hotels,  the  subways  and  the  semi-skyscrapers  of 
present-day  Boston  have  not  robbed  the  city  of  its  old  streets 
and  its  associations  with  the  past.  In  fact,  in  many  ways,  Bos¬ 
ton  has  changed  less  in  the  last  hundred  years  than  any  other 
American  city  of  its  size,  although  it  has  grown  and  spread  to  be 
sure.  Where  once  were  mud  flats  covered  with  water  at  high 
tide  is  the  stylish  Back  Bay  residential  section  with  its  imposing 
homes  and  exclusive  apartment  houses.  Where  a  century  ago 
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the  waters  o£  the  harbor  lapped  against  the  bulkheads  at 
Charles  Street  are  now  the  Public  Gardens.  Cows  no  longer 
graze  upon  the  broad  green  Common,  yet  the  Common  is  still 
there.  Winter,  Summer,  Bedford  and  other  downtown  streets 
are  as  narrow,  as  erratic  and  form  as  confusing  a  maze  as  ever, 
even  though  great  department  stores,  grills  and  restaurants, 
specialty  “shoppes,”  beauty  parlors,  chain  drug  stores  and  im¬ 
mense  plate  glass  show  windows  have  supplanted  the  low, 
steeply-roofed,  diamond-paned-windowed  taverns  and  shops  of 
times  gone  by. 

Along  the  waterfront  the  changes  have  been  greater  than 
in  the  town  itself.  Once  the  greatest  port  in  all  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Boston  is  still  the  second  commercial  port  in  the  United 
States  and  the  first  in  fisheries,  which  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  in  1643,  th^  Try  all,  the  first  ship  built  in  Boston,  carried 
a  cargo  of  salt  fish  to  Bilboa,  Spain. 

That  was  the  very  beginning  of  Boston’s  overseas  trade. 
From  Spain,  the  Try  all  brought  wine,  oil,  fruit  and  other 
goods,  and  although  a  tiny  vessel  of  less  than  two  hundred 
tons  burden  she  carried  on  a  foreign  trade  for  many  years. 
From  that  first  consignment  of  salt  codfish  shipped  to  Europe 
in  1643,  developed  the  tremendous  commerce  which  made 
Boston  ships  so  far-famed  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the 
Orient  all  American  sailors  were  known  as  “Boston  Men” 
regardless  of  their  ships’  home  ports.  For  years  Boston  had  al¬ 
most  a  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade  with  China.  Boston  packet 
ships  were  far  famed  for  their  speed  and  the  regularity  of 
their  sailings,  and  the  commerce  with  the  West  Indies  was 
enormous.  Great  square-rigged  ships,  barks  and  brigs,  snows 
and  schooners,  crowded  the  harbor  and  were  berthed  four  and 
five  deep  to  the  wharves  and  docks,  and  Boston  shipyards  were 
kept  busy  building  ever  larger  and  finer,  faster  and  better  ships. 
We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  in  Boston  that  the  famous  “Old 
Ironsides,”  the  frigate  Constitution,  was  built  in  1798. 

But  today  it  is  rare  indeed  to  see  a  sailing  ship  of  any  rig 
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in  Boston  harbor,  other  than  the  motor-powered  fishing 
schooners  from  the  Banks.  Alongside  the  big  docks  with  their 
gigantic  steel  cranes  are  moored  rusty  tramp  steamers,  col¬ 
liers  and  cargo  boats,  great  ugly  box-like  barges,  ore  ships 
and  tankers,  spick  and  span  fruit  steamers  and  a  few  ocean 
liners.  While  the  bulk  of  Boston’s  commerce  is  coastwise  today 
the  port  still  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  and  is  the  terminus  of  several  transatlantic  steamship 
lines. 

All  about  the  “Hub”  are  interesting  and  historic  ports  and 
coastwise  towns.  Lynn,  now  a  great  center  for  shoe  factories, 
was  once  the  home  of  the  remarkable  Moll  Pitcher,  the 
famous  New  England  seeress,  who  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of 
High  Rock.  Also  if  we  can  believe  in  tradition,  a  vast  treasure 
still  lies  buried  at  Dungeon  Rock.  Moreover,  this  tradition  has 
far  more  historic  fact  to  sustain  it  than  do  most  tales  of  hidden 
treasure,  for  there  is  no  question  that  pirates  actually  visited 
the  spot  and  that  a  member  of  the  pirates’  crew  dwelt  for 
many  years  in  the  cavern. 

Back  in  1645,  there  was  an  iron  mine  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Saugus  Rive,  with  a  foundry  and  forges,  and  when  one 
day  a  ship  was  seen  in  the  offing  no  one  thought  much  about 
it,  but  assumed  she  had  come  to  secure  fittings  or  other  goods. 
The  next  morning  when  the  iron  workers  arrived  at  the  forge 
they  discovered  a  crudely  written  note  pinned  to  the  door 
instructing  them  to  leave  certain  axes,  tools,  handcuffs  and 
other  objects  at  a  designated  spot  in  the  nearby  woods,  where, 
the  paper  stated,  money  in  payment  would  be  found.  When, 
following  instructions,  the  implements,  weapons  and  utensils 
were  carried  to  the  place  described,  sure  enough,  there  was  a 
bag  of  silver  coins  amounting  to  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  the  iron  goods.  That  night  the  mysterious  vessel 
vanished  together  with  the  hardware  left  in  the  forest,  and 
rumors  at  once  spread  that  she  had  been  a  pirate  ship,  for 
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who  but  pirates,  they  argued,  would  have  conducted  a  business 
transaction  in  such  a  secretive  and  mysterious  manner  ? 
Pirates  were  common  enough  on  the  New  England  coast  in 
those  days  and  nothing  more  was  thought  of  the  incident  until 
four  months  later,  when  four  rough-looking  strangers  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  vicinity.  That  they  were  seamen  was  obvious 
by  their  dress  and  manners,  and  taking  possession  of  a  ravine 
they  proceeded  to  build  a  shack,  clear  a  bit  of  ground  for 
a  garden,  dig  a  well,  and  atop  the  rock  above  the  spot  which 
ever  since  has  been  called  the  “Pirates’  Glen,”  they  established 
a  lookout.  No  one  doubted  that  they  were  pirates  and  had  come 
from  the  same  ship  which  had  dropped  in  a  few  months  earlier. 
•’  Suspicions  were  confirmed  when  a  British  vessel  came  sailing 
into  the  harbor  and  a  squad  of  armed  marines  marched  into 
the  forest,  and  capturing  three  of  the  mysterious  fellows,  car¬ 
ried  them  heavily  manacled  aboard  the  corvette.  The  fourth 
man,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Thomas  Veale,  had  man¬ 
aged  to  elude  the  British  by  hiding  in  a  cave,  wherein,  so  every 
one  firmly  believed,  the  pirates’  treasure — for,  of  course,  pirates 
must  necessarily  possess  treasure — ^had  been  concealed.  For  a 
pirate  with  a  chest  or  chests  of  gold  within  his  reach,  Veale 
led  a  most  unusual  sort  of  life.  Instead  of  spending  his  riches 
in  riotous  living,  or  building  an  imposing  residence  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  life  of  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  he  dwelt  within  his 
cave,  and  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  as  a  cordwainer,  until 
the  great  earthquake  of  1658  put  an  end  to  his  career.  Dis¬ 
lodged  by  the  quake  which  shook  all  of  New  England  to  its 
foundations,  the  cliffs  and  ledges  of  the  ravine  came  tumbling 
down,  sealing  the  entrance  to  Veale’s  cavern  and  imprisoning 
the  ex-pirate  within  a  living  tomb.  There  his  skeleton,  and 
mayhap  his  treasure,  yet  remain,  for  although  a  portion  of 
the  cave  was  still  visible  in  1839,  and  was  known  as  the 
“Pirate’s  Dungeon”  at  that  time,  and  although  many  have 
sought  for  the  cave  and  its  traditional  treasure  since  then,  no 
one  as  far  as  known  has  ever  met  with  success. 
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It  seems  strange  to  think  of  the  busy  manufacturing  city  of 
Lynn  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  pirate  Veale  dwelt  in  the  cave 
in  the  woods,  and  still  stranger  to  think  of  the  land  where  Lynn 
stands,  together  with  Nahant,  having  been  bought  from  the 
Sagamore  Poquanum  for  an  “olde  suit  of  cloths.” 

Doubtless  the  garments  were  of  far  more  value  to  the  In¬ 
dian  chief  than  was  the  land,  which  even  the  settlers  valued 
so  lightly  that  several  acres  were  transferred  to  Edmund  Ingalls 
in  return  for  a  few  sides  of  leather.  It  was  Ingalls’  tannery, 
the  first  in  Massachusetts,  that  was  the  forerunner  of  all  the 
great  tanneries  and  shoe  factories  that  have  brought  fame  and 
prosperity  to  Lynn.  In  those  days,  too,  Nahant  was  used  as  a 
sheep  pasture,  and  so  numerous  were  the  wolves  that  a  stock¬ 
ade  was  built  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  to  protect  the 
flocks  on  the  peninsula.  Today  a  popular  summer  resort  with 
great  hotels  and  cottages,  Nahant  was  once  the  home  of  Black 
Will  or  Duke  William,  the  Indian  chief  who  was  put  to  death 
in  Maine  for  a  murder  in  which  he  had  no  part  (Chapter 
XXIV). 

For  some  reason  or  another,  the  early  settlers  of  Lynn  and 
the  vicinity  appear  to  have  been  quite  apart  from  their  neigh¬ 
bors  in  respect  to  many  of  their  ways  and  customs.  Their 
houses  were  all  built  facing  due  south  so  that  the  noonday  sun, 
“shining  square”  upon  the  tiny  diamond-shaped  panes  of  their 
windows,  would  warn  the  housewife  that  it  was  time  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  menfolk  from  their  labors  for  the  midday  meal.  They 
even  had  their  own  ideas  as  to  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  in 
place  of  a  capital  “F”  used  two  small  letters,  and  for  double 
“m”  they  employed  a  single  letter  with  a  dash  above  it.  Per¬ 
haps  their  most  unusual  custom  was  that  of  all  the  men  wear¬ 
ing  full  beards  in  an  era  when  smooth  shaven  faces  were 
the  fashion.  So  luxurious  were  the  hirsute  adornments  of 
the  settlers  that  a  contemporary  writer  states,  “somme  had 
Beardes  so  overgrowne  they  were  frozen  together  in  such  state 
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they  could  not  get  theyre  strong  water  bottels  into  mouthes,” 
which  must  have  been  a  great  inconvenience  indeed. 

Far  more  remarkable  than  the  settlers’  frozen  whiskers  was 
the  sea  serpent  of  Nahant.  Possibly  the  gigantic  and  elusive 
monster  which  for  long  terrified  the  worthy  folk  of  the  coast¬ 
wise  towns  and  villages,  was  the  same  sea  serpent  that  John 
Josselyn  declared  inhabited  the  waters  about  Cape  Ann  in  1638, 
and,  so  he  soberly  chronicled,  sunned  itself,  “quoiled  up  like 
a  shippe  cable”  upon  the  rocks.  If  so,  then  Nahant  can  truth¬ 
fully  claim  the  honor  of  having  had  the  very  first  great 
American  sea  serpent.  And  what  a  sea  monster  it  was!  Al¬ 
though  no  one  actually  measured  the  creature,  one  sea  captain 
swore  it  was  as  long  as  the  mainmast  of  a  seventy-gun  frigate. 
Others  compared  the  serpent’s  length  as  equal  to  that  of  the 
church  steeple,  while  not  to  be  outdone,  another  chin-whiskered 
old  salt  reported  that  he  had  sighted  the  monster’s  head  early 
in  the  morning  as  the  giant  snake  lay  motionless  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  that  it  had  taken  his  vessel  a  full  half  hour  to  reach 
the  serpent’s  tail  although  under  full  sail  with  a  stiff  fair 
breeze. 

Leaving  all  exaggeration  and  highly  colored  stories  aside, 
there  seems  to  be  abundant  evidence  of  some  strange  and 
gigantic  creature  having  inhabited  the  waters  of  the  vicinity 
in  the  summer  of  1817.  Its  appearance  was  reported  so  fre¬ 
quently,  from  so  many  localities,  and  by  so  many  veracious, 
reliable  persons  that  the  most  incredulous  admitted  that  there 
must  have  been  some  unknown  monster  disporting  itself  in 
the  ocean  off  the  Massachusetts  coast.  Moreover,  press  and  pub¬ 
licity  agents  had  not  at  that  time  learned  that  tales  of  a  sea 
serpent  attracted  visitors  to  shore  resorts  and  filled  hotels,  while 
finally,  there  was  the  fact  that  all  accounts  of  those  who  had 
seen  or  claimed  to  have  seen  the  creature — and  they  were  legion 
— agreed  as  to  its  appearance.  For  a  time  it  was  the  lead¬ 
ing,  in  fact  almost  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  all  along  the 
coast.  It  was  repeatedly  seen  in  Gloucester  Bay  during  the 
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month  o£  August,  and  was  watched  by  hundreds  of  spectators 
who  flocked  to  the  shores  and  even  put  off  in  small  boats 
when  word  of  the  sea  serpent’s  presence  was  spread. 

For  a  time  fishermen  hurriedly  headed  for  port  when  the 
monster  appeared,  and  even  dwellers  on  the  shores  quaked  in 
their  shoes  in  fear  of  the  creature,  while  quite  naturally  no 
one  attempted  to  attack  it.  As  time  passed  and  no  one  was 
molested  by  the  monster,  and  as  immense  rewards  were  offered 
for  its  capture,  dead  or  alive,  vessels  were  fitted  out,  and 
manned  by  veteran  whalemen,  cruised  about  in  search  of 
the  sea  serpent.  The  revenue  cutters  of  the  district  were  ordered 
to  keep  a  lookout  for  the  beast,  and  to  have  their  guns  loaded 
and  primed  ready  to  open  fire  upon  it  as  soon  as  sighted.  Even 
heavy  nets  were  stretched  in  the  hope  of  entangling  the  sea 
serpent,  and  one  man,  who  unexpectedly  came  face  to  face 
with  the  beast,  actually  fired  a  charge  of  duck  shot  at  its  head. 
Whether  this  hostile  action  offended  the  apparently  peaceful 
and  harmless  monster,  whether  some  of  the  pellets  injured  it 
or  whether  it  merely  decided  to  change  its  habitat,  no  one  will 
ever  know.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  sea  serpent  vanished 
from  the  vicinity  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  it  had 
appeared  in  the  first  place. 

Before  we  scoff  at  the  story  and  declare  it  was  all  a  figment 
of  the  imagination,  let  us  consider  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  this  and  similar  so-called  sea  serpents.  That  there  are 
gigantic  undescribed  and  unknown  monsters  inhabiting  the 
depths  of  the  sea  is  unquestionable.  For  years  the  old  stories 
of  the  Krakens  were  considered  as  myths  and  sailors’  yarns. 
No  one,  least  of  all  scientists,  believed  that  gigantic  squids 
or  octopi  existed.  Then,  after  a  severe  storm,  several  stupendous 
devil-fish  or  squids  were  cast  up  on  the  shores  of  Placenta  Bay 
in  Newfoundland. 

Moreover,  portions  of  these  were  preserved  and  the  creatures 
were  described  and  figured  by  my  father,  the  late  Prof.  Addison 
E.  Verrill  of  Yale.  Also,  from  the  specimens  and  measurements. 
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life-size  models  were  made.  Any  one  seeing  these  models  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  the  American  Museum 
in  New  York  and  in  other  museums,  must  admit  that  the 
stories  of  the  Kraken  were  but  slightly  exaggerated  and  that 
the  giant  squids  were  as  remarkable  and  as  monstrous  as  the 
famous  sea  serpent  of  Nahant.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  coast  sea  serpent  vanished  and  has  failed  to  reappear 
in  his  haunts  of  1817  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  exist,  for  fol¬ 
lowing  the  amazing  discovery  of  the  giant  squids  in  Newfound¬ 
land  no  traces  of  the  creatures  were  seen  for  half  a  century, 
and  then,  only  last  year,  others  were  cast  upon  the  shore  of 
Placenta  Bay.  Also,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  portion  of 
some  gigantic  sea  monster  was  washed  up  on  a  Florida  beach, 
and  although  it  was  too  decomposed  for  identification,  the 
mere  fragment,  weighing  many  tons,  proved  the  stupendous 
size  of  the  creature  itself,  while  its  structure  was  totally  unlike 
that  of  any  known  animal. 

If  such  vast,  unknown  creatures  and  such  monsters  as  the 
giant  squids  can  exist  in  the  depths  of  the  Adantic,  can  we 
afford  to  pooh-pooh  the  Nahant  sea  serpent?  Even  if  it  were 
only  a  giant  squid  which,  ill  or  injured,  or  owing  to  some  other 
cause,  arose  from  its  fathomless  haunts  and  for  a  space  dis¬ 
ported  itself  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  its  thirty-foot  tenta¬ 
cles  and  enormous  torpedo-shaped  body  would  have  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  veritable  sea  serpent,  for  these  creatures 
swim  backwards  trailing  their  long  undulating  tentacles 
behind  them. 


Chapter  XVI 1 1 


^JSAarblehead 


Perhaps  no  other  spot  on  the  New  England  coast  has 
been  the  source  of  more  legends,  traditions,  romances 
and  strange  tales  than  Marblehead,  that  rocky  sea- 
washed  point  of  land  that  forms  a  natural  breakwater  guarding 
the  harbor  of  old  Salem.  From  Swampscott,  the  home  of  the 
most  famed  of  dories,  at  its  base,  to  Marblehead  village  at  its 
northern  extremity,  the  rocky  cape  is  redolent  of  alluring  tales 
of  tragedies,  dramas,  pirates,  ghosts  and  witches. 

Though  the  town  was  made  famous  by  Whittier’s  poem  of 
Flood  Ireson,  yet  the  story  of  the  tarring  and  feathering  of 
the  unfortunate  skipper  is  tame  by  comparison  with  many  an¬ 
other  Marblehead  tale,  although,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
these,  the  tradition  has  a  foundation  of  fact. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Marblehead  should  be  so  rich  in 
legendary  lore  and  tales  of  occult  occurrences,  for  until  quite 
recently  the  fisher  folk  of  the  headland  village  were  steeped 
in  superstition,  while  their  past  history  is  almost  as  remarkable 
as  any  of  their  tales. 

Although  so  rocky  that  one  visitor  exclaimed,  “Where  do 
they  bury  their  dead?”  yet  what  soil  there  is  on  Marblehead 
is  fertile.  The  early  settlers  raised  no  crops  and  had  no  indus¬ 
tries  other  than  fishing,  with  the  result  that  they  became 
heavily  in  debt  to  the  merchants  of  Salem  and  Boston.  There 
were  not  a  dozen  families  on  Marblehead  who  were  inde¬ 
pendent,  while  the  people  were  known  and  avoided  as  a  swear¬ 
ing,  rough,  blasphemous,  pugnacious  and  drunken  lot,  igno¬ 
rant  and  lawless.  Then,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  they  underwent 
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a  complete  reformation.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  they  were  famed  for  their  civility,  their  piety,  their  hos¬ 
pitality  and  their  behavior,  and  by  1770  Marblehead  had  a 
larger  population  than  any  Massachusetts  town  except  Boston. 
By  this  time,  too,  they  had  established  a  commerce,  and  one 
of  the  very  first  New  England  ships  to  sail  from  Massachusetts 
for  the  West  Indies  carried  a  cargo  of  salt  fish  from  Marble¬ 
head  to  Barbados  in  1763.  Although  Marblehead  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  British  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
people  paid  the  enemy  in  full  and  with  compound  interest 
for  the  losses  they  sustained.  There  were  few  more  dramatic 
or  heroic  episodes  of  the  war  than  that  of  Captain  James  Mug- 
ford,  a  Marblehead  privateersman,  who  took  a  British  ship  off 
Boston  on  Jan.  12, 1776.  The  prize  held  a  valuable  cargo  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  consignment  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  trans¬ 
ferring  these  to  his  own  vessel.  Captain  Mugford  clapped  on 
all  sail  and  headed  for  Marblehead.  In  order  to  make  port  he 
was  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  British  ships  in  Nan- 
tasket  Roads,  and  he  had  almost  slipped  through  the  cordon 
when  detected  by  one  of  the  British  corvettes.  Quickly  her 
boats  were  lowered,  and  swarming  with  armed  bluejackets 
and  marines  they  raced  in  chase  of  the  privateer.  As  the  boats’ 
crews  drew  alongside  and  attempted  to  board  the  vessel.  Cap¬ 
tain  Mugford  leaped  onto  his  ship’s  rail  and  reeled  back 
wounded  by  a  pistol  ball.  “Don’t  let  the  enemy  know  I’m 
wounded,”  he  shouted  to  his  officers,  “and  if  I  die  act  as  if  I 
still  commanded  my  ship.” 

Spurred  on  by  their  gallant  captain’s  words,  the  men  fought 
like  fiends,  drove  the  British  off  and  sailed  into  Marblehead 
in  triumph. 

Another  famous  sea-fighter  son  of  Marblehead  was  Commo¬ 
dore  Samuel  Tucker,  who  took  over  forty  British  ships  during 
the  Revolution.  The  story  is  told  of  how  Tucker,  with  shirt 
sleeves  rolled  above  his  elbows,  was  chopping  firewood  in  his 
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dooryard  one  evening  when  a  mounted  officer  rode  up  and 
inquired  where  the  Honorable  Samuel  Tucker  lived. 

Resting  on  his  axe,  Tucker  shook  his  head.  “There’s  no  Sam 
Tucker  in  this  town  but  myself,”  he  replied.  The  officer  saluted 
and  bowed.  “Then  I  have  the  honor  of  placing  this  in  your 
hands,  sir,”  he  said  as  he  handed  the  astounded  wood-chopper 
a  commission  in  the  Continental  Navy. 

When  in  1778,  John  Quincy  Adams  sailed  for  France  in 
the  frigate  Boston,  Commodore  Samuel  Tucker  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  ship.  During  the  voyage  the  Boston  sighted  a 
British  man-of-war,  and  as  the  Americans’  decks  were  cleared 
for  action  and  the  men  rushed  to  their  stations.  Tucker  caught 
sight  of  his  distinguished  passenger  with  a  musket  in  hand 
among  the  marines.  Leaping  down  from  the  quarter-deck  the 
Commodore  laid  his  hand  on  Adams’s  shoulder  and  seized  the 
gun.  “I’m  commanded  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  carry 
you  in  safety  to  Europe,  and  by  the  eternal  I’ll  do  it!”  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  forced  the  protesting  statesman  below. 

Commodore  Tucker  was  not  the  only  famous  personage  who 
was  born  in  Marblehead,  however.  Elbridge  Gerry,  whose  sig¬ 
nature  appears  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  was 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  Marblehead  man,  as  was  Colonel  John  Glover 
whose  regiment  ferried  Washington  across  the  Delaware  and 
led  the  attack  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton.  Captain  Josiah  Per¬ 
kins  Crossy  of  Marblehead  was  skipper  of  the  famous  clipper, 
Flying  Cloud,  The  first  British  ship  to  surrender  to  a  Yankee 
commander  struck  its  colors  to  Captain  Manly  of  Marblehead, 
and  it  was  here  that  Moll  Pitcher,  the  seeress  and  “witch” 
was  born  and  in  the  Old  Brig  tavern  on  Orne  Street  she  grew 
to  womanhood. 

That  Moll  Pitcher  possessed  uncanny  and  inexplicable 
powers  is  beyond  all  question.  Even  in  the  light  of  modern 
science  and  psychic  research  we  cannot  explain  such  matters 
as  hypnotism,  mental  telepathy  and  intuition,  although  we  do 
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not  regard  them  with  the  superstitious  awe,  and  look  upon 
them  as  supernatural  manifestations  as  did  the  people  in  Moll 
Pitcher’s  days.  No  doubt  her  peculiar  gifts  were  inherited,  for 
her  father,  John  Dimond,  was  a  strange  man  and  was  credited 
with  working  “spells.”  During  severe  storms  it  was  his  habit 
to  visit  the  cemetery  on  the  hill,  and  while  striding  back  and 
forth  between  the  tombstones  shout  directions  and  commands 
to  mariners  at  sea  as  if  he  were  himself  upon  the  quarter-deck 
of  some  gale-lashed  ship.  Many  a  time  when  a  storm-buffeted 
vessel  came  limping  into  port,  her  crew  and  captain  would 
swear  by  all  that  was  holy  that  in  the  height  of  the  howling 
tempest  they  had  heard  the  voice  of  John  Dimond,  encouraging 
and  directing  them,  and  only  by  obeying  his  commands  had 
their  ship  been  saved. 

Mere  superstition,  perhaps,  but  who  can  say  that  the  sailors’ 
superstition,  and  their  faith  in  the  “wizard’s”  power  did  not 
play  a  large  part  in  their  salvation?  Seamen  everywhere  are 
noted  for  their  superstitions.  For  example,  until  quite  recently 
no  true  sailorman  would  sail  on  a  Friday  if  he  could  avoid  it, 
yet  some  of  the  most  famous  and  successful  voyages  have  been 
made  by  ships  that  sailed  on  Friday.  Columbus  sailed  from 
Spain  on  his  epochal  voyage  on  Friday,  he  discovered  the  New 
World  on  Friday  and  returned  to  Palos  on  a  Friday.  Cabot 
sighted  the  American  continent  on  Friday;  Gosnold  set  sail 
from  England  on  Friday,  made  land  on  Friday  and  dropped 
anchor  at  Exmouth  at  the  close  of  his  remarkable  voyage  on 
Friday.  Yet  so  firmly  and  universally  did  sailors  believe  that  ill 
luck  would  follow  a  vessel  that  left  port  on  a  Friday,  that 
when  need  arose  they  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  make  an  effort 
to  ward  off  their  impending  fate,  and  as  result  came  to 
grief,  which  of  course  merely  strengthened  their  faith  in  the 
strange  superstition.  As  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work 
both  ways,  their  faith  in  the  occult  powers  of  John  Dimond 
very  probably  saved  many  a  ship  and  many  a  life. 

Moreover,  Marblehead  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth 
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and  nourishment  of  superstition  and  weird  tales.  For  long 
the  home  of  rude  fisherfolk,  once  the  haunt  of  smugglers  and 
pirates,  with  the  drama  and  tragedy  of  the  sea  ever  present, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Marblehead  is  rich  in  legendary  lore  and 
strange  beliefs,  such  as  the  Screeching  Woman  of  Oakum 
Bay.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  an  old  legend,  or  again  it  may  be 
historical  fact  that  in  days  long  gone  a  pirate  ship  put  into 
Oakum  Bay,  her  hold  bursting  with  loot  from  scuttled  prizes, 
and  with  captive  women  to  amuse  the  soundrelly  crew.  These 
drank,  caroused  and  made  merry,  and  tiring  of  their  human 
playthings,  slit  their  throats  and  cast  them  into  the  sea  until 
only  one  remained,  a  beautiful  English  girl  who  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  pirate  captain.  At  last,  when  the  ship  was  ready 
to  sail  away  on  another  cruise  of  bloodshed  and  looting,  the 
pirate  chieftain  carried  the  helpless,  terrified  woman  ashore  and 
in  the  blackness  of  the  night  brutally  put  her  to  death  as  her 
agonized  screams  for  mercy  rang  through  the  darkness  and 
chilled  the  very  marrow  of  the  bones  of  those  who  heard  them. 
And,  so  the  people  all  averred,  on  every  anniversary  of  her 
murder,  the  woman’s  death  screams  came  from  the  haunted 
cove.  Many  are  those  who  declared  they  had  heard  the  fear¬ 
some,  hair-raising,  unearthly  sounds,  and  even  Chief  Justice 
Story  claimed  he  had  heard  them. 

Marblehead’s  legends  are  by  no  means  all  of  this  tragic, 
ghostly  sort.  There  is  the  delightful  and  romantic  tale  of  Agnes 
Surridge,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  fisherman,  a  veritable  Cin¬ 
derella,  who  became  a  titled  lady.  In  rags  and  barefooted  she 
was  scrubbing  the  stairs  of  the  village  inn  when  Sir  Henry 
Frankland,  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  first  saw  her 
when  he  visited  Marblehead.  Attracted  by  her  beauty  and  feel¬ 
ing  sorry  for  her  state,  he  handed  Agnes  a  silver  crown  where¬ 
with  to  purchase  shoes  and  stockings.  When,  several  months 
later,  he  was  again  in  Marblehead  and  saw  Agnes  still  bare¬ 
footed,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  bought  shoes,  she  told 
the  baronet  that  she  had  done  so,  but  shoes  were  far  too  fine 
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for  everyday  wear  for  such  as  she,  and  were  reserved  for 
Church  on  Sundays.  Her  voice,  His  Lordship  noticed,  was  as 
sweet  as  her  face,  and  off  he  sent  her  to  Boston  to  be  taught 
singing  and  dancing  and  all  the  other  graces  of  a  young  lady. 

Of  course  they  fell  madly  in  love  with  each  other;  but  it 
would  never  do  for  a  British  peer  to  marry  a  lowly  fisher- 
housemaid.  So  he  established  her  in  a  fine  home  and  they  dwelt 
happily  together.  But  gossip  and  scandal  and  Puritanical  ideas 
of  morality  and  snobbishness  made  life  uncomfortable,  and  the 
lovers  moved  to  a  still  finer  home  in  England.  There,  too, 
there  were  prudes  and  snobs,  and  the  baronet  and  his  sweet¬ 
heart  went  to  Portugal.  Then,  on  one  morning  in  1775,  as  Sir 
Henry  rode  through  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  the  earth  heaved  and 
trembled,  houses  and  buildings  came  crashing,  thundering 
down  as  the  great  earthquake  leveled  the  town  and  snuffed 
out  the  lives  of  sixty  thousand  human  beings,  and  the  baronet 
was  buried  in  the  debris.  But  Agnes  was  unharmed.  Frantically 
she  searched  amid  the  ruins  and  the  mangled  bodies  of  the 
victims,  until  at  last  she  found  her  lover,  terribly  injured  but 
alive.  For  weeks  she  nursed  him  back  to  health  and  no  sooner 
was  the  baronet  able  to  sit  up  than  he  summoned  the  padre 
and  made  the  devoted  girl  his  legal  wife.  Of  course,  as  in  all 
proper  romances  and  fairy  tales,  they  lived  happily  ever  after, 
although  this  was  no  fairy  tale  but  historic  fact.  The  story  of 
Agnes’  heroism  and  devotion  had  reached  England,  the  couple 
were  welcomed  everywhere,  and  when  at  last  Sir  Henry  passed 
away  in  1782,  the  lovely  widow  married  a  rich  banker  of 
Chichester,  England. 

Today  no  doubt,  there  is  many  a  romance  that  has  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  old  Marblehead,  even  if  they  are  romances  of  the 
young  men  and  maids  in  sports  suits,  yachting  togs  or  bath¬ 
ing  costumes  who  invade  Marblehead  each  summer.  The 
place  has  become  a  most  popular  and  fashionable  resort,  with 
casinos  and  hotels,  yacht  clubs  and  bungalows,  palatial  sum¬ 
mer  homes  and  cottages,  and  the  old  time  atmosphere  of  the 
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famous  town  is  vanishing  with  the  quaint  old  Marblehead 
dialect  made  famous  by  Whittier’s  poem.  Yet  fortunately  much 
of  old  Marblehead  still  remains.  There  is  the  old  Tucker  house, 
built  in  1640;  the  houses  of  Colonel  Jeremiah  Lee,  Dr.  Elisha 
Story,  the  old  Gerry  homestead,  the  house  of  skipper  Flood 
Ireson  whose  memory  has  been  cleared  of  all  blame  in  the 
matter  which  caused  him  to  be  tarred  and  feathered  and 
carted  through  the  streets  of  the  town.  There  is  old  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  Church,  the  oldest  Episcopal  church  in  all  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Even  a  little  of  the  old  Marblehead  superstitions  remain, 
for  at  Half  Way  Rock  the  fishermen  still  toss  coins  into  the  sea 
to  bring  them  good  luck,  just  as  did  their  ancestors  centuries 
ago. 


Chapter  XIX 


Old  Salem  I'own 


SALES!,  the  first  town  settled  in  the  old  Massachusetts 
Colony,  world  famous  for  its  ships  and  shipping,  no¬ 
torious  for  its  epidemic  of  witchcraft  and  its  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  witches;  the  home  of  Hawthorne,  author  of  the 
“Scarlet  Letter,”  and  today  an  important  manufacturing  city, 
has  probably  been  more  voluminously  described  and  written 
up  than  any  other  town  in  New  England  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  PlsTnouth.  Volumes  have  been  devoted  to  Salem’s 
histors"  and  its  witchcraft  trials  alone,  and  while  Salem  is  far 
too  well  known,  and  it  w^ould  be  but  a  repetition  to  describe 
the  town  in  detail  or  to  retell  its  history,  yet  there  are  not  a  few 
bits  of  its  past  which  are  not  so  very  widely  and  generally 
known- 

Although  many,  I  might  e\'en  say  most,  persons  associate  the 
setdement  of  Salem  with  Governor  Endicott,  there  were  set- 
ders  there  in  1626,  tw’o  years  before  Endicott  and  his  party 
arrived  on  the  scene,  and  the  honor  of  being  the  first  English¬ 
man  to  setde  at  Salem  must  go  to  Roger  Conant.  Conant  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  something  of  a  mania  for  being  the  first  in 
many  lines.  He  was  the  first  shipwright  in  Massachusetts,  he 
was  the  first  to  rebel  at  the  intolerance  and  narrow-minded¬ 
ness  of  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth  and  to  kick  the  dust  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  from  his  feet.  Trekking  northward,  he  was  the  first  to 
setde  on  Cape  Ann.  Also,  when  Miles  Standish  and  a  party 
of  the  Plymouth  men  appeared  at  Cape  Ann  and  a  clash  be- 
tw^een  the  peppery  captain  and  the  setders  already  there  seemed 

imminent,  it  was  Conant  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  an 
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amicable  settlement  by  moving  over  to  the  site  of  present  day 
Salem. 

When  Governor  Endicott  arrived,  Conant  was  there  to 
greet  him,  and  so  also  was  Christopher  Levett,  the  founder  and 
first  settler  of  Portland,  Maine,  who  was  visiting  his  friend  and 
fellow  first  settler.  Master  Conant. 

Quite  naturally  there  was  some  question  as  to  prior  rights 
when  the  new  governor  met  the  self-appointed  administrator 
of  the  tiny  setdement,  and  as  the  old  chronicler  naively  stated, 
there  was  “expectation  of  a  Dangerouse  Jarre.”  Once  again 
Roger  maintained  his  reputation  and  was  the  first  to  suggest 
a  compromise  and  to  recognize  Endicott’s  authority.  In  fact 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  his  “fine  house,”  which  he  had 
built  on  Cape  Ann,  brought  over  piecemeal  and  erected  for 
the  new  governor’s  use  at  Salem.  Perhaps  in  so  doing  he  was 
not  actuated  by  such  altruistic  motives  as  we  might  assume, 
but  was  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  furnish  a  home  for  His 
Excellency.* 

Having  established  friendly  relations  with  the  duly  author¬ 
ized  representative  of  the  Crown,  Conant  with  three  friends, 
John  Balch,  Peter  Palfrey  and  John  Woodbury,  retired  to  the 
spot  where  Beverly  now  stands.  On  a  two  hundred  acre  plot 
of  land  which  had  been  granted  them  by  the  General  Court, 
they  built  their  houses,  one  on  each  corner,  which  are  still 
standing,  although  Httle  of  the  original  structures  remain  after 
the  remodeling  and  the  repairs  of  three  centuries. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  four  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  name  bestowed  upon  their  miniature  settlement,  for  once 
again  Conant  came  to  the  front  and  petitioned  the  Court  to 
change  the  name,  stating  as  a  reason  the  “grate  dislike  and 
discontent  of  oure  people  for  this  name,  Beverly,  because  we, 
beinge  a  smalle  plaice,  it  hath  caused  on  us  a  nickname  of 
Beggarly.”  Even  though  the  request  was  not  granted,  Conant, 

*  In  commemoration  of  this  amicable  setdement  the  name  of  the 
town  was  changed  to  Salem,  meaning  peace. 
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by  penning  his  protest,  added  another  notch  to  his  record,  by 
being  the  first  to  petition  the  General  Court  to  alter  a  town’s 
name.  Moreover,  he  had  the  laugh  on  the  Salemites  who, 
having  established  themselves  on  the  neck  of  low  land  be¬ 
tween  the  north  and  south  rivers,  were  in  sad  plight.  Many 
died  of  fever  and  scurvy,  food  was  scarce,  and  they  were  more 
than  “beggarly.”  In  fact  so  badly  off  were  they  that  the  seal 
of  Salem  bore  the  figure  of  an  Indian  with  the  motto  “Come 
over  and  help  us”  issuing  from  his  lips. 

The  words,  however,  were  far  more  appropriate  than  the 
Indian,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  no  Indians  at 
Naumkeag,  as  the  locality  was  called.  No  tribe  or  sachem 
claimed  ownership  of  the  land,  and  never  in  their  history  was 
there  trouble  between  the  white  settlers  of  Salem  and  the 
redmen  of  the  neighborhood. 

From  the  very  first,  the  Salem  folk  took  to  the  water,  travel¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place  in  canoes  which  they  referred  to  as 
“Water  Horses,”  and  it  was  their  boast  that  they  owned  more 
of  the  craft  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Massachusetts  settlers 
combined. 

They  were  a  far  more  wide  awake  and  progressive  lot  than 
their  Puritan  neighbors  to  the  south,  and  at  times  the  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  of  certain  members  of  the  community  was 
most  strongly  opposed  by  the  more  conservative  element. 
Thus  when  members  of  the  congregation  of  the  Manchester 
church  suggested  that  the  meeting  house  should  be  heated  in 
winter,  there  was  a  great  to-do. 

To  the  older  and  more  Puritanical  set  such  an  idea  as 
making  a  church  comfortable  came  near  to  actual  heresy. 
Churches,  they  argued,  were  not  erected  and  maintained  for 
creature  comforts,  but  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  a  little 
mortification  of  the  flesh  was  highly  conducive  to  prayer  and 
reverence.  But  the  progressive  party  won,  and  on  one  mem¬ 
orable  Sabbath  the  minister  announced  that  on  the  following 
Sunday  the  church  would  be  heated  for  the  first  time.  Elated 
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and  triumphant,  the  victors  of  the  controversy  seated  them¬ 
selves  in  their  pews,  and  frowning  and  dour-faced  their  oppo¬ 
nents  took  their  places.  Soon  the  divine  service  was  interrupted 
by  a  commotion.  A  woman  had  fainted,  prostrated  by  the  heat. 

Others,  with  muttered  “I  told  you  so’s”  hurriedly  left  the 
edifice  for  a  breath  of  cold  air  outside;  another  woman 
swooned,  and  services  were  brought  to  a  premature  close. 
Then,  to  the  unbounded  delight  of  the  progressives  and  the 
utter  chagrin  of  the  conservatives,  some  one  discovered  that 
the  sexton  had  forgotten  to  light  the  fire  in  the  heater! 

By  the  time  Salem  was  well  established  Conant  and  his 
liberty-loving  companions  must  have  felt  as  if  they  had  merely 
exchanged  the  frying  pan  for  the  fire  by  leaving  Plymouth, 
for  Governor  Endicott  and  the  settlers  who  had  flocked  to 
Salem  were  about  as  intolerant  as  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth. 
They  were,  perhaps,  slightly  less  bigoted  religiously,  although 
they  went  their  neighbors  one  better  by  breaking  completely 
away  from  the  Congregational  church  in  England  and  establish¬ 
ing  their  own  church,  the  First  Congregational  Church  being 
the  oldest  distinct  Protestant  church  in  America.  They  treated 
dissenters,  especially  Quakers,  with  as  much  cruelty  and  sever¬ 
ity  as  did  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  Governor  Endicott  even 
cut  the  cross  from  the  English  flag  because  it  savored  of 
Catholicism. 

In  their  treatment  of  those  who  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
violated  any  of  the  multitudinous  petty  laws,  they  were  even 
more  severe  than  the  original  Pilgrims.  Prior  to  1658,  adultery 
was  punished  by  death.  Scolds  were  gagged  and  ducked.  Village 
gossips  were  placed  in  the  stocks  or  pillory.  Public  floggings 
were  administered  for  the  most  trivial  offenses,  and  those  who 
swore  or  used  profane  language  had  their  tongues  perforated 
by  a  red-hot  iron.  When  the  witchcraft  scare  swept  New 
England,  Salem  led  all  the  settlements  in  the  persecution,  the 
conviction  and  the  execution  of  alleged  witches.  While  the 
stories  of  Salem  witchcraft  have  been  vastly  exaggerated,  yet 
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the  actual  facts  were  bad  enous^h,  heaven  knows.  In  the  brief 
time  that  the  mania  lasted,  twenty  p)ersons  were  put  to  death, 
one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  escape  persecution,  many 
were  exiled  or  imprisoned,  and  many  more  confessed  to  being 
watches  in  order  to  save  their  lives.  The  Lord  alone  knows 
wLere  it  w^ould  have  ended  or  how^  manv  hundreds  of  inno- 

4 

cent  people  might  have  been  executed,  had  not  Sir  William 
Phipps  returned  from  his  expedition  against  the  French  at 
Quebec.  Sailor  though  he  w^as,  and  no  doubt  wath  many  a 
superstition  of  the  sea,  yet  the  stout  old  sea-dog,  who  had 
wTested  two  millions  in  treasure  from  a  sunken  galleon,  had 
no  faith  in  watches  or  watchcraft. 

As  Cotton  Mather  quaindy  puts  it,  “Sir  Wm.  Phips  at  last 
being  dropt  in  as  it  w'ere  from  the  machine  of  Heaven,  w^as 
an  instrument  of  easing  the  distresses  of  the  land  now"  so 
darkened  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.”  While  w’e  may  question 
Mather's  assumption  that  Sir  William  “dropt  in”  from 
Heaven,  he  certainly  was  the  “instrument”  most  needed  at 
the  time, 

Ver)'  prompdy  he  dissolved  the  watchcraft  courts,  ordered  all 
held  under  the  ridiculous  charges  freed,  and  released  those  who 
had  been  imprisoned.  He  could  not,  unfortunately,  restore  Life 
to  those  who  had  been  hanged,  or  to  poor  Miles  Cory  w"ho 
had  been  pressed  to  death,  but  he  let  it  be  knowm  that  any 
who  had  been  exiled  or  who  had  fled  could  return  in  safety 
and  security  to  their  homes. 

Here  it  may  be  of  interest  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  watchcraft  trials  and  persecutions  did  not  have  their  be¬ 
ginning  in  Salem  as  so  many  persons  believe.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  settlements  in  New  England,  men  and 
women  had  been  accused  of  watchcraft  and  had  been  tried 
and  even  put  to  death.  The  outbreak  that  resulted  in  the 
wholesale  persecution  at  Salem  started  at  Danvers  among 
Indian  slaves  in  the  household  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parris. 

Danvers  is  far  more  famed  as  the  birthplace  of  General 
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Israel  Putnam  than  as  the  birthplace  of  Salem  witchcraft, 
while  Salem  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  birthplace  of 
two  world  famous  Nathaniels — Hawthorne  and  Boditch;  one 
the  author  of  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  the  other  the  author  of  a 
far  more  widely  read  and  far  more  valuable  and  important 
work  “The  Nautical  Almanac,”  which  revolutionized  the  art 
erf  navigation. 

Although  Salem  will  doubtless  be  forever  associated  with 
witchcraft,  its  real,  lasting  and  enduring  fame  rests  upon  its 
commerce  and  its  ships.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  early  settlers’ 
“Water  Horses”  to  Salem’s  great  square-rigged  ships.  Just  as 
Conant  and  his  fellows  could  boast  that  they  had  more  canoes 
than  all  the  other  Massachusetts  settlers  put  together,  so  two 
centuries  later  Salem  could  boast  of  having  more  ships  in 
foreign  trade  than  all  the  other  New  England  colonies  could 
muster.  In  addition  to  the  merchant  vessels,  Salem  had  a  large 
whaling  fleet.  Moreover,  Salem’s  trade,  while  extending  to 
practically  every  corner  of  the  globe,  was  largely  with  the 
East  Indies.  In  the  East  Indian  Society’s  Museum  in  Salem 
one  may  see  a  mar\'elous  display  of  relics,  curios,  specimens 
and  priceless  objects  brought  home  by  Salem  skippers  from 
Java  and  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  the  Celebes,  Penang  and  Singa¬ 
pore,  China  and  Formosa,  Japan  and  Korea,  the  Philippines 
and  New  Guinea,  in  the  days  when  Salem  ships  and  sailors 
were  known  the  whole  world  around. 

As  with  all  the  famous  old  New  England  ports,  Salem’s 
commerce  and  white  winged  ships  gave  way  to  steam  and  iron 
ships,  and  from  a  commercial  port  Salem  developed  into  a 
manufacturing  city.  Even  chemical,  rubber,  paint  and  other 
factories  did  not  destroy  the  old  atmosphere  and  beauty  of 
the  town,  when,  in  1914,  Salem  was  swept  by  a  terrible  fire 
and  hundreds  of  blocks  were  reduced  to  smoldering  ruins,  the 
flames  did  not  reach  the  older  portion  of  the  city  with  its 
shady  streets,  its  centuries-old  homes,  its  famous  colonial  door¬ 
ways  and  its  historic  landmarks.  Let  us  hope  that  these  may 
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be  forever  preserved  for  posterity,  that  centuries  hence,  our 
descendants  may  still  visit  Salem,  and  wandering  along  the 
streets  beneath  the  arching  elms,  may  still  see  the  homes  of 
our  ancestors  intact  with  their  furnishing  and  fittings  just  as 
they  were  two  centuries  or  more  ago.  If  the  old  landmarks 
and  the  old  homes  of  Salem  succumb  to  time  and  the  onward 
march  of  progress,  Salem’s  ships  and  Salem’s  seamen  will 
never  die,  but  in  song  and  story  will  live  on  forever.  Even 
when  the  last  of  the  indomitable,  fearless,  resourceful  old 
Yankee  skippers  are  but  memories  of  the  distant  past,  genera¬ 
tions  to  come  will  thrill  to  the  stories  of  the  deeds  of  such 
heroic,  deep  water  sailors  as  Cap’n  “Peg-leg”  Dudley  who,  in 
the  ship  Oneida,  wrote  a  saga  of  the  sea  that  is  the  epitome 
of  Yankee  seamanship. 


Chapter  XX 


2Vo  Assistance  TSieeded 


Half  a  dozen  old  ship  masters  had  foregathered  in  the 
smoking  room  of  the  Seamen’s  Club.  Grizzled,  deep¬ 
water  captains  of  the  few  sailing  ships  which  still 
sailed  from  Salem  in  the  West  India  trade,  they  were  swap¬ 
ping  yarns,  playing  checkers  and  discussing  questions  of  sea¬ 
manship,  and  Captain  Jed  Parsons  had  related  his  tale  of  how 
his  schooner  had  been  dismasted  on  her  last  voyage,  and  of 
the  exorbitant  sum  he  paid  for  being  towed  in. 

“Peg-leg”  Bill  Dudley  tipped  back  his  chair,  sucked  hard  at 
his  short  black  pipe  and  snorted,  “I  tell  you,  just  as  long  as  a 
well  found  ship’ll  float  there  ain’t  no  earthly  reason  for  de¬ 
sertin’  her  or  gettin’  towed  into  port.” 

Captain  Parsons  flushed  red  under  his  mahogany-tanned 
skin.  “Mebbe  you’re  referrin’  to  me  and  my  ship?”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

“Can’t  say  as  I  be,  not  in  partic’lar,”  rumbled  Captain  Bill, 
“but  I  been  to  sea  man  and  boy  nigh  onto  thirty  year,  and  I 
never  had  call  for  to  ask  for  nor  take  help  from  any  danged 
steam  tea-kittle  yet.  No,  sir,  as  long  as  the  old  Oneida  ain’t 
stove  or  don’t  spring  a  leak  that  I  can’t  keep  under.  I’ll  sail 
her  into  port  under  her  own  sails,  by  Judas.” 

“Humph,  I’d  a  liked  for  to  see  you  get  the  Dictator  in,” 
declared  the  other,  “what  with  all  four  sticks  carried  clean 
away  less’n  five  foot  above  decks.  Of  course  you  could  have 
done  the  trick,”  he  added  with  biting  sarcasm,  “and  seein’  as 
you’re  such  a  danged  sight  better  seaman  than  I  be  maybe 
you’ll  give  me  a  lesson  and  tell  how  I  should’a  handled  her.” 
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Captain  Bill  shook  his  head  and  spat.  “Nope,  I’m  not  aimin’ 
to  waste  no  time  learnin’  seamanship  to  others,”  he  replied, 
“and  I  ain’t  calc’latin’  to  pay  salvage  to  no  tow  boat  robbers 
these  hard  times,  neither.  Bad  enough  to  be  called  on  to  pay 
pilots  and  towboats  for  gettin’  in  and  out  of  ports  as  ’tis.” 

“Maybe  you’d  have  fitted  her  with  sweeps  and  sculled  her 
in,”  Captain  Jed  suggested. 

“Might  have  put  jury  rig  onto  her,”  rumbled  Captain  Bill, 
“though” — he  added — “I  don’t  expect  skippers  of  fore-and- 
afters  could  manage  to  do  anythin’  of  that  order.” 

“Jury  rig  is  it!”  cried  Captain  Parsons  with  a  roar  of  con¬ 
temptuous  laughter.  “Sure!  Might  have  set  up  the  crew’s 
breeches  and  a  couple  of  handkerchiefs  lashed  to  shear-poles, 
and  come  limpin’  into  port  a  year  later.  Reckon  you’re  for- 
gettin’  that  time’s  money  these  days.” 

“Well,  I’m  jury-rigged,  ain’t  I,  with  this  timber-leg  of 
mine.'^”  Captain  Bill  demanded  truculendy,  “and  I  reckon  as 
how  I  get  about  just  as  lively  as  most  of  you.  And  I’m  re¬ 
peatin’,”  he  continued,  glaring  about  defiantly  and  challenging 
any  one  to  contradict  him,  “I’m  repeatin’  that  any  master 
who’ll  pass  a  line  to  a  salvager  as  long  as  his  ship’s  afloat 
ain’t  no  real  deep-water  sailor  man.” 

Knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe.  Captain  Bill  heaved  him¬ 
self  upward  from  his  chair,  stretched  himself,  pulled  his  cap 
low  over  his  eyes,  dug  his  fists  into  his  pockets,  and  with  a 
final  glare  at  the  others  went  stumping  off  on  his  wooden  leg. 

A  few  days  later,  the  bark  Oneida  was  dropping  down 
Salem  harbor  in  tow  of  a  fussy  tug  with  one-legged  Captain 
Dudley  pacing  the  broad  and  spotless  after-deck.  As  to  the 
rousing  strains  of  “Whiskey  Johnny”  the  great  topsail  yards 
rose  slowly  to  the  caps,  and  sheets  were  manned  and  sails 
spread,  the  tug  cast  off  the  line,  gave  a  parting  toot  of  her 
whistle,  and  under  a  lofty  pyramid  of  new  canvas  the  bark 
headed  for  the  open  sea. 

She  was  bound  for  Matanzas,  Cuba,  and  Captain  Bill  fully 
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expected  to  see  the  coast  line  of  the  island  rising  beyond  the 
soaring  tip  of  his  flying  jibboom  within  a  week  after  passing 
Provincetown  light.  The  wind  was  fair,  the  sea  a  crinkled 
sheet  of  sparkling  blue  under  a  flawless  autumnal  sky,  and 
all  signs  pointed  to  a  quick  and  easy  run. 

But  the  Atlantic  is  as  uncertain  in  its  moods  as  a  woman  at 
all  times,  and  Father  Neptune  had  other  plans  in  respect  to 
the  Oneida  and  boastful  Captain  Bill  Dudley.  Two  days  after 
the  bark  had  weathered  Cape  Cod  and  was  heading  south¬ 
ward,  the  glass  began  dropping  with  alarming  speed;  a  long 
heavy  swell  came  running  up  from  the  south;  the  sky  was 
streaked  with  “mare’s  tails”  and  momentarily  became  more 
and  more  overcast,  and  within  a  few  hours  it  hung,  a  dull- 
gray  lowering  canopy  above  the  reeling  trucks  of  the  bark’s 
masts.  Sickly  greenish-brown  masses  of  scud  drifted  in  ragged 
wisps  from  below  the  horizon,  and  the  crisp  air  became  close, 
oppressive  and  took  on  a  peculiar,  unnatural  coppery  tint. 

Captain  Bill  had  no  illusions  as  to  what  these  indications 
portended.  He  knew  from  long  years  of  experience  in  the 
tropics  that  a  West  Indian  hurricane  was  howling  up  from 
the  Caribbean,  and  he  knew  that  the  late  autumnal  hurricanes 
are  usually  the  worst  of  all.  Even  if  he  did  not  possess  up-to- 
date  instruments,  and  openly  scoffed  at  scientific  theories  and 
governmental  pamphlets  on  hurricanes  and  their  ways,  he 
could  have  plotted  the  position  and  path  of  the  storm  fairly 
accurately,  and  knew  that  as  he  could  not  escape  from  its  path, 
he  was  in  for  a  “rip-snorter”  as  he  expressed  it. 

Not  that  he  was  either  frightened  or  worried  over  the  pros¬ 
pect.  His  ship  was  seaworthy  and  staunch,  she  had  weathered 
many  a  typhoon  and  many  an  icy  gale,  and  he  never  doubted 
that  he  would  be  able  to  handle  her  in  any  tempest  he  might 
meet  on  any  ocean.  He  was  no  daredevil  to  take  long  chances 
by  carrying  sail  until  the  last  moment,  however.  Good  sea¬ 
manship  in  Captain  Bill’s  estimation  meant  safety  first,  and 
safety  meant  taking  all  possible  precautions  before  it  was  too 
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late.  Sharp  orders  were  bawled,  rapidly  sails  were  taken  in, 
furled  and  snugged  tight  with  double  stops,  all  movable  ob¬ 
jects  on  deck  were  secured  with  double  lashings,  and  presently 
the  Oneida  was  wallowing  along  under  lower  topsails,  jib 
and  close-reefed  spanker.  There  was  little  wind  as  yet,  the  sea 
ran  in  long  oily  swells,  and  the  bark,  without  sufficient  spread 
of  canvas  to  steady  her,  rolled  horribly.  But  Captain  Bill  felt 
that  come  what  might  his  ship  was  ready  to  meet  it.  He  was 
not  only  master  but  owner  of  the  Oneida,  all  his  savings  of  a 
lifetime  of  toil,  danger  and  hardships  were  invested  in  her, 
and  as  he  remarked  to  his  mate,  a  young  Gloucester  man 
named  Hackett:  “It’s  a  damn  sight  easier  to  put  canvas  onto 
her  if  it  don’t  come  on  to  blow  than  to  shorten  sail  if  it  does. 
And” — he  added — “  ’pears  to  me  it’s  aimin’  to  blow  hard 
enough  to  take  the  whiskers  offen  you.” 

Had  Mr.  Hackett  or  any  of  the  Oneida's  crew  worn  such 
hirsute  facial  adornments.  Captain  Dudley’s  prediction  might 
have  been  verified,  for  blow  it  did  with  a  vengeance.  Out  of 
the  west  came  the  screeching,  maniacal  blast,  a  roaring  ninety- 
mile  gale  that  picked  up  the  sea  bodily  and  flung  it  in  tons 
and  with  the  force  of  a  battering  ram  upon  the  staggering 
bark  which,  caught  broadside  on,  was  forced  over  until  her 
port  rails  were  buried  deep  in  the  hissing  sea  and  green  water 
surged  over  her  decks  to  the  hatch  covers. 

For  a  few  tense  moments  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  go  on 
her  beam  ends,  as  if  she  could  never  right  herself  and  then, 
with  a  roar  like  thunder,  her  maintopsail  split  and  was  in¬ 
stantly  whipped  to  ribbons.  Relieved  of  this  pressure  the 
Oneida  slowly  righted,  shook  the  cataracts  of  water  from  her 
decks,  and  with  four  men  straining  at  the  wheel  she  swung 
on  the  crest  of  a  huge  wave  and  tore  off  before  the  hurricane. 

She  was  an  honest  Yankee  built  ship,  timbered  and  planked 
with  good  white  oak  and  pine,  a  vessel  of  which  her  Boothbay 
builders  might  well  have  been  proud.  Though  she  was  nearly 
as  old  as  Captain  Bill  himself,  yet  the  skipper  had  no  doubts 
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as  to  her  weathering  the  tempest  that  was  driving  his  bark 
eastward  with  the  speed  of  an  ocean  liner. 

Immense  curling  green  combers  reared  astern  to  half  the 
height  of  the  mizzenmast,  their  crests  sliced  off  by  the  terrific 
gale  that  was  blowing  close  to  a  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
Equally  huge  seas  reared  ahead;  but  as  long  as  a  stitch  of 
canvas  held  the  Oneida  would  outrun  the  following  seas  and, 
even  if  the  sails  were  torn  from  the  boltropes.  Captain  Dudley 
had  little  doubt  that  his  ship  would  drive  fast  enough  under 
bare  poles  to  avoid  all  danger  of  being  pooped.  Although  one 
moment  she  seemed  to  stand  on  end,  with  the  jibboom  sharply 
outlined  against  the  racing  black  clouds,  and  the  next  instant 
would  plunge  sickeningly  into  a  trough  as  though  intent  on 
diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  she  always  rose  buoyantly, 
with  tons  of  water  pouring  from  her  scuppers.  Soon  after  the 
gale  had  broken,  the  fore  topsail  had  followed  the  main,  and 
only  a  bit  of  jib  and  the  close-reefed  spanker  held,  hard  and 
rigid  as  sheet  iron.  No  canvas  ever  woven  on  loom  could  long 
withstand  the  strain,  the  terrific  blasts  of  the  hurricane,  and 
within  half  an  hour  the  spanker  flew,  like  some  gigantic  bird, 
into  the  turmoil,  leaving  only  a  few  snapping  shreds  of  canvas 
attached  to  spars  and  boltrope.  A  few  moments  later  the  jib 
also  vanished,  and  the  bark  drove  onward  under  bare  poles 
that  bent  and  swayed  like  whips  to  the  wild  staggering  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  vessel.  There  was  nothing  that  could  be  done  but 
grin  and  bear  it.  No  human  being  could  have  moved  across 
the  wind-swept,  wave-washed  decks.  The  few  men  above 
hatches  had  lashed  themselves  fast,  while  Captain  Dudley  and 
the  mate  had  secured  themselves  to  the  mizzen  rigging  to  port 
and  starboard. 

Hours  passed,  the  Oneida  raced  on  and  on,  but  gradually 
the  gale  blew  itself  out.  Instead  of  the  steady  screaming  blast 
there  were  brief  spells  of  comparative  calm,  sudden  squally 
puffs  and  short  hard  blows  from  various  points  of  the  compass. 
Gradually,  too,  the  sky  lightened,  and  although  the  seas  ran 
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higher  than  ever  yet  their  crests  broke  less  spitefully,  the^ 
combers  were  longer  and  the  bark  surged  eastward  more  eas¬ 
ily.  The  worst  was  over,  and  although  the  wind  was  still  blow¬ 
ing  what  a  landsman  would  have  considered  a  howling  gale, 
and  the  mountainous  seas  were  enough  to  terrify  any  but  a 
hardened  deep-water  seaman,  yet  those  upon  the  Oneida 
breathed  freely  once  more,  and  Captain  Bill,  glancing  specu¬ 
latively  about,  gave  orders  to  put  sail  upon  the  bark  with  a 
view  to  resuming  his  interrupted  course.  It  was  no  easy  task 
to  set  the  forestaysail,  maintopsail  and  a  mizzen  trysail,  for 
the  bark  was  still  pitching  and  rolling  wildly;  the  trucks  of 
the  masts  cut  huge  arcs  across  the  sky,  each  time  the  vessel 
rolled  her  huge  sticks  buckled  and  whipped-to  with  a  jerk  that 
might  catapult  a  man  fifty  feet  clear  of  the  ship,  while  the 
heavy,  water-soaked  canvas  thundered  and  strained  to  break  ‘  ® 
free  the  moment  the  gaskets  were  cast  off.  The  crew  of  the  J 
Oneida  were  all  deep-water  downeasters,  men  who  had  served  a* 
their  apprenticeship  on  the  Grand  Banks  and  along  the  rock-  | 
bound  coasts  of  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  last  the  scraps 
of  sodden  canvas  were  spread  and,  obedient  to  her  helm,  the 
bark  wore  around  and  surged  southward  once  more. 

By  nightfall  the  wind  had  dropped  to  a  moderate  gale,  and 
feeling  that  all  was  well,  and  leaving  Mr.  Hackett  in  com¬ 
mand,  the  old  skipper  went  below  for  a  hasty  meal  and  a  quart 
of  steaming  black  coffee.  Then,  having  smoked,  written  up  the 
log  and  checked  his  position  by  dead  reckoning,  he  turned  in. 

He  was  aroused  by  being  rolled  unceremoniously  from  his 
bunk  onto  the  floor.  Instantly  wide  awake,  and  with  every 
faculty  on  the  alert,  he  clawed  his  way  across  his  cabin  to  the 
door,  which  seemed  to  be  near  the  ceiling,  half-scrambled  and 
half-climbed  through  the  main  cabin  and  reached  the  com¬ 
panionway.  As  he  reached  the  companion  stairs  there  was  a 
rending,  half  muffled  crash,  a  blow  that  caused  the  bark  to 
shudder  from  stem  to  stern,  and  with  a  jerk  that  almost  threw  ^ 
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the  skipper  from  his  feet,  the  bark  heaved  herself  up  to  a 
nearly  level  keel. 

“Some  danged  thing  carried  away,”  Captain  Dudley  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself  as  exerting  all  his  strength  he  strained  to  open 
the  companionway  doors.  As  they  flew  wide  he  staggered, 
grasped  the  casing  for  support,  and  ducked  his  head  as  a  wild 
demoniacal  blast  of  wind  and  brine  struck  him  with  the  force 
of  a  solid  thing.  It  was  impossible  to  stand  upright,  and  drop¬ 
ping  to  hands  and  knees,  he  dragged  himself  against  the  wind 
onto  the  deck.  Holding  for  dear  life  to  the  skylight  gratings, 
he  peered  about.  The  night  was  inky  black,  the  noise  was 
deafening,  great  masses  of  white  foam  rose  on  every  side  and 
hurled  themselves  like  avalanches  upon  the  decks,  and  vivid 
lightning  split  the  night  incessantly.  By  the  glare  of  the  flashes 
the  captain  could  see  three  men,  drenched  and  buffeted,  strain¬ 
ing  at  the  wheel;  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  mate,  half-buried 
in  swirling  water,  against  the  starboard  rail,  and  he  took  a 
swift  glance  forward  and  aloft.  Ahead  of  the  mainmast  no 
spars  loomed  black  in  the  lightning’s  flash,  only  a  tangle  of 
wreckage  strewn  across  the  deck  remained  of  the  foremast 
and  its  rigging,  and  above  the  bedlam  of  wind  and  seas  there 
sounded  a  dull,  echoing,  crashing  noise  at  regular  intervals. 
Captain  Bill  knew  only  too  well  what  this  meant.  The  huge 
mast,  still  fast  to  the^  ship  by  stays  and  shrouds,  was  driving 
like  a  battering-ram  against  the  hull  and  at  any  moment  the 
planking  might  be  stove  in.  To  cut  free  the  mess  of  ropes  and 
stays,  even  to  cross  the  decks,  seemed  an  impossible  feat,  yet 
it  had  to  be  done  if  the  bark  were  to  be  saved. 

Waiting  until  the  ship  poised  for  an  instant  on  the  crest  of 
a  wave,  the  captain  by  a  sudden  rush  reached  the  mate’s  side, 
and  quickly  passed  a  bight  of  rope  around  his  own  body. 
Then,  placing  his  mouth  against  Hackett’s  ear,  he  bellowed 
his  orders. 

“Got  to  clear  away  that  spar,”  he  shouted,  “can  you  get 
for’ard  to  the  men?” 
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“Don’t  know,  but  I’ll  try  my  damndest,”  the  mate  screamed 
in  reply.  Rapidly  uncoiling  a  halliard  from  a  belaying  pin,  and 
making  the  end  fast  about  his  waist,  Hackett  grasped  the 
mizzen  rigging,  worked,  inch  at  a  time,  until  he  clutched  the 
rail,  and  slowly,  watching  his  chances,  taking  advantage  of 
each  momentary  lull,  he  edged  forward.  He  reached  the  main 
rigging  in  safety  and  was  about  to  start  on  the  most  perilous 
stage  of  his  journey  forward  when  an  immense  comber  burst 
over  the  bulwarks,  tore  him  from  his  grasp  on  the  rail,  and 
hurled  him  across  the  slanting  deck  against  the  starboard  rail. 
Instantly  the  watching  captain  commenced  hauling  in  the 
halhard,  dragging  the  mate’s  inert  body  through  the  streaming 
brine  on  the  decks,  until  he  could  reach  down  and  raise  the 
man  to  his  feet.  The  mate  had  regained  his  senses,  but  his 
face  was  covered  with  blood  from  a  deep  gash  on  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  he  staggered  uncertainly.  He  was  in  no  shape  to 
attempt  the  hazardous  trip  again,  and  Captain  Bill,  without 
a  moment’s  hesitation,  lashed  the  befuddled  Hackett  to  the 
rigging,  knotted  the  halliard  about  his  own  waist  and  started 
forward. 

He  was  well  past  middle  age,  he  was  handicapped  by  a 
wooden  leg,  but  he  was  absolutely  fearless,  and  grim  determi¬ 
nation  was  in  his  set  face.  He  was  risking  his  life  or  broken 
bones  or  worse,  but  the  safety  of  the  bark,  the  lives  of  his  men 
and  the  savings  of  his  lifetime  were  at  stake.  A  dozen  times  he 
was  almost  wrenched  from  the  rail;  seas  broke  over  him,  beat¬ 
ing  him  to  his  knees  and  half-smothering  him.  A  bit  of  splin¬ 
tered  spar,  hurled  by  an  onrushing  wave,  struck  his  shoulder 
and  hke  a  javelin  tore  through  garments  and  left  a  ragged 
bleeding  gash  in  his  flesh.  Ropes  and  rigging,  writhing,  coil¬ 
ing,  whipping  as  the  water  surged  back  and  forth  across  the 
decks,  tripped  him  and  held  him  back,  but  yet  he  kept  steadily, 
doggedly  on.  And  in  the  end  he  won.  He  reached  the  tangled, 
broken  forestays,  he  gained  the  shelter  of  the  forepeak  and 
with  a  belaying  pin  he  pounded  lustily  upon  the  fo’c’sle  hatch. 
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Cursing  the  men  for  cowards,  he  kept  up  the  crashing  blows 
until  at  last  the  hatch  slid  back  and  in  the  flickering  light  a 
man’s  head  appeared. 

“On  deck,  all  hands!”  roared  the  skipper.  “Step  lively,  too. 
Foremast’s  gone  and  stavin’  in  the  plankin’.  Grab  axes  and 
tumble  up!” 

Realizing  that  their  lives  depended  upon  obedience,  the  men 
hurried  to  follow  their  captain’s  orders.  Armed  with  knives, 
choppers  and  axes  they  came  crowding  up,  the  bo’sun  in  the 
lead. 

“Where’s  the  second  mate.'^”  demanded  Captain  Bill. 

“Gone,”  roared  the  bo’sun  with  his  mouth  at  the  captain’s 
ear.  “Went  overside  fust  thing,  along  with  three  of  the  men.” 

“Get  to  work!”  thundered  the  skipper,  lashing  himself  to 
the  bitts. 

Under  his  eyes  and  following  his  bellowed  commands  the 
crew,  working  like  madmen,  risking  lives  and  limbs  every  in¬ 
stant,  hacked  and  cut  and  slashed  at  the  tangled  wreckage.  It 
was  terrible,  desperate  work.  Seas  roared  at  them,  broken  spars 
seemed  possessed  of  a  demoniacal,  fiendish  desire  to  slay,  and 
the  wire  rigging,  as  it  parted,  lashed  and  struck  viciously  with 
razor-edged  strands  at  the  men’s  bodies.  But  one  by  one  the 
shrouds  and  stays,  the  ropes  and  lines  that  bound  the  fallen 
mast  and  yards  to  the  bark’s  side  were  severed  and  the  massive 
fallen  spars  ceased  pounding  against  her  planking.  Only  a 
single  steel  wire  backstay  held  the  vessel  to  the  wreckage 
which  had  drifted  away  to  leeward. 

“Don’t  cut  no  more!”  the  captain  ordered,  “get  a  six  inch 
cable  and  bend  it  onto  that  backstay.  Take  a  turn  of  the  cable 
’round  the  foremast  and  pass  it  round  the  capstan.  Then  cut 
the  stay  and  pay  out  fifty  fathom  of  cable.” 

Rapidly  his  commands  were  carried  out.  With  the  hempen 
cable  bent  to  the  stay  and  carried  to  the  capstan  and  through 
the  forward  chocks,  the  men  braced  themselves  as  two  of  their 
number  chopped  through  the  steel  strands.  Then,  as  the  stay 
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parted  and  the  full  weight  of  the  drifting  wreckage  and  sails 
came  upon  the  cable,  they  slowly  paid  it  out  until  their  cap¬ 
tain  ordered  it  made  fast.  Already  the  bark’s  motions  were 
easier,  and  as  she  swung  slowly  about  to  the  drag  of  the  im¬ 
provised  sea-anchor  and  her  bow  came  into  the  wind  and 
onrushing  seas,  the  weary  exhausted  men  drew  long  deep 
breaths  of  relief.  Unless  the  wind  increased  or  shifted  suddenly 
the  Oneida  would  ride  in  safety  as  long  as  the  cable  held,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  except  to  wait  for  the  storm 
to  end. 

“Go  below,  if  you  mind  to,”  roared  the  captain  when  he 
saw  that  all  possible  had  been  accomplished.  Then,  as  the  men 
lost  no  time  in  doing  so,  he  freed  himself  from  the  bitts  and 
worked  his  way  aft. 

Dawn  was  breaking,  and  half-carrying,  half-dragging  Mr. 
Hackett,  the  skipper  entered  the  companionway,  gruffly  tell¬ 
ing  the  helmsmen  that  they  were  no  longer  needed  at  the 
wheel  and  could  shelter  themselves  in  the  lee  of  the  deck  house, 
but  admonishing  them  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  and  to  notify 
him  instantly  if  the  sea-anchor  broke  loose  or  anything  went 
wrong. 

A  nip  of  rum  and  a  cup  of  coffee  brought  the  mate  around, 
the  captain  bound  up  his  own  and  Hackett’s  wounds,  and 
then,  settling  himself  on  a  transom,  he  proceeded  to  fill  and 
light  his  pipe. 

“Take  a  rest,”  he  advised  the  mate,  as  Mr.  Hackett  started 
for  the  deck.  “Reckon  there  ain’t  much  you  can  do  on  deck,” 
he  added.  “I’ll  call  you  if  I  want  you.  Mr.  Johnson’s  gone — 
went  overboard  with  three  hands.” 

When  day  at  last  broke  over  that  storm-swept  sea  the 
Oneida  still  rode  easily  to  her  sea-anchor  of  wreckage.  As  the 
mate,  quite  recovered  from  his  blow,  went  on  deck,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  captain,  he  shook  his  head.  “Looks  like  a  wreck,” 
he  observed  as  he  glanced  about. 

Captain  Dudley  wheeled.  “Wreck!”  he  exploded.  “Not  by  a 
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danged  sight!  Soon  as  ever  this  livin’  gale  lets  up  a  bit  we’ll 
be  gettin’  under  way.” 

Rapidly  the  wind  fell  (the  second  blow  had  been  only  the 
DUter  edge  of  the  hurricane,  the  back-kick  as  the  skipper 
termed  it),  streaks  of  blue  sky  appeared  through  the  driving 
:louds,  and  the  sea  lost  its  spiteful  drive.  By  midday  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  the  bark  rode  easily  on  the  long  swell,  and 
Captain  Bill  ordered  the  cable  hove  in  and  brought  the  wreck¬ 
age  of  the  foremast  into  the  lee  of  the  vessel.  Then,  for  weary 
tiours,  the  men  toiled  and  sweated  and  swore,  rigging  tackles, 
whipping  up  the  huge  foreyards,  the  foretopgallant  mast  and 
Eoreroyalmast,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  their  captain 
and  mate.  From  the  salvaged  yards  and  spars  shears  were 
rigged;  by  dint  of  herculean  labor  the  foretopgallant  mast  was 
raised  and  secured  to  the  stump  of  the  foremast,  where  it  was 
stayed  fast  and  rigid,  and  as  darkness  descended  the  useless 
wreckage  was  cut  adrift  and  the  bark  rode  head-on  to  the 
seas  by  a  trysail  set  to  the  mizzen. 

At  sunrise  the  weary  men  were  at  work  once  more.  The 
Eoreroyalmast  was  run  up  and  fished  in  position,  yards  were 
hoisted,  sails  were  bent  on,  and  by  nightfall  the  Oneida  was 
surging  slowly  but  steadily  towards  distant  Cuba  under  a  jury 
bremast  and  with  shortened  after-sails  trimmed  to  a  nicety 
:o  balance  her  dwarfed  forward  canvas.  Captain  Dudley  was 
immensely  pleased  with  the  result  of  two  days  of  strenuous 
labor.  He  rubbed  his  big  calloused  hands  together,  cast  an 
ippraising  eye  at  the  wake,  and  chuckled.  “Wish  Cap’n  Jed 
:ould  see  the  old  Oneida  now,”  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Racket, 
‘Yes,  by  Judas,  I’ve  seen  worse  lookin’  hookers  than  she  be  that 
was  rigged  as  such.” 

“Splendid  job,”  agreed  the  mate,  “but  ’twouldn’t  stand  much 
Df  a  blow.  Guess  there  ain’t  much  likelihood  of  another  hur’- 
:ane,  though.” 

“Never  can  tell,”  declared  Captain  Bill,  “I’ve  known  ’em 
:o  come  in  bunches.  ’Course  there  mayn’t  be  another  for 
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years,  and  then  again,  we  may  run  slam-bang  into  another  any 
day.” 

'‘Guess  we’ll  be  eatin’  our  Thanksgiving  dinners  in  Cuby 
at  this  rate,”  commented  Hackett,  “we  ain’t  makin’  over  four 
knots.” 

“Well  that’s  a  sight  better’n  to  be  providin’  a  meal  for 
fishes,”  the  skipper  retorted,  “and  don’t  you  fret  about  Thanks- 
givin’  in  Cuby,  ’cause  we’re  only  about  six  hundred  miles  to 
the  east’ard  of  our  course.” 

•  ••••#• 

Back  in  Salem  the  hurricane  which  had  swept  the  north 
Atlantic  had  been  reported,  and  incoming  vessels  had  brought 
tales  and  proofs  of  its  severity.  Shattered  rails,  smashed  boats, 
wrecked  deckhouses  were  almost  universal  on  the  steamers 
that  had  passed  through  the  tropical  storm,  and  all  up  and 
down  the  coast  there  were  anxious  men  and  women  awaiting 
tidings  of  dear  ones  aboard  ships  that  had  been  near  the  path 
of  the  hurricane. 

“Reckon  Cap’n  Bill  got  a  touch  of  it,”  remarked  Captain 
Edwards  as  he  and  his  fellow  shipmasters  were  discussing  the 
storm. 

“Peg-leg’ll  pull  through  right  enough,”  declared  grizzled 
Captain  Sanders,  “the  Oneida’s  a  right  able  ship  and  Bill’s  as 
good  a  seaman  as  ever  paced  a  quarter-deck.  No  sense  worryin’ 
anyhow.  That  hur’cane  may  have  blowed  him  offen  his  course, 
but  I’ll  bet  he  turns  up  safe  an’  sound  sooner  or  later.” 

When  two  weeks  had  passed  and  the  Oneida  had  not  been 
reported  by  any  incoming  ships  or  from  any  port.  Captain 
Dudley’s  friends  began  to  feel  anxious.  Captain  Sanders  still 
insisted  that  he  and  the  Oneida  were  safe,  that  the  bark  merely 
had  been  blown  off  her  course  and  out  of  the  regular  ship 
lanes,  that  she  might  have  been  crippled,  but  that  she  would 
make  port  eventually.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  three  weeks  the  Oneida  was  officially  posted  as  overdue. 
Another  week  slipped  by  and  no  tidings  of  Captain  Dudley 
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came  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  his  family  and  friends.  When 
forty-five  days  had  come  and  gone  since  the  Oneida  had  sailed 
from  Salem,  and  the  bark  was  finally  posted  as  missing,  all 
the  old  seamen  mourned  Captain  Dudley  as  lost.  All,  that  is, 
but  Captain  Sanders. 

“Must  have  gone  down  with  all  hands,”  declared  Captain 
fed  Parsons  lugubriously.  “Like  as  not  she  turned  turtle  first 
time  the  gale  hit  her,  or  got  pooped.  Too  bad,  too  bad!  Fine 
man,  Cap’n  Bill.  Well,  we’ve  all  got  to  go  some  day,  I  ’spose.” 

Captain  Sanders  glanced  up  from  the  paper  he  was  reading, 
peered  over  the  rims  of  his  spectacles  at  the  speaker,  and 
stroked  his  gray  chin  whiskers  reflectively.  “I’ll  bet  you  the 
Oneida’s  still  afloat  and  makes  port  right  as  a  trivet,”  he  an¬ 
nounced  at  last,  “yes,  sir.  I’ll  bet  you  that  you’ll  be  argufyin’ 
ivith  Cap’n  Bill  right  here  in  this  room  before  long.” 

“Maybe,  maybe,”  admitted  skipper  Jed,  “yes,  by  hookey,  I 
lope  you’re  right.” 

The  next  afternoon.  Captain  Jed  fairly  burst  into  the  club 
:00m.  “By  glory,  the  Oneida’s  been  spoken!”  he  shouted. 

“No!  You  don’t  say!”  exclaimed  an  old  salt. 

“Yes,  sir,  here  ’tis,  right  in  the  Herald,”  announced  Parsons. 
W^rinkling  his  forehead  he  ran  a  stubby  forefinger  along  the 
:olumns  of  the  Herald  while  the  others  crowded  about,  read- 
ng  over  his  shoulder. 

“Here  ’tis,”  he  said  at  last.  “  ‘Steamship  ]ose  Larrinaga, 
Spanish;  Captain  Jimenez;  Cadiz  for  New  York,  arrived  yes- 
erday.  Captain  Jimenez  reports  that  on  September  14th,  in 
l^at.  38° — 10'  N;  Long.  37° — 15'  W.  he  sighted  the  American 
>ark  Oneida,  Captain  Wm.  Dudley;  Salem  for  Matanzas, 
hirty-eight  days  out,  proceeding  under  jury-rig.  When  spoken, 
ZJaptain  Dudley  declined  assistance,  stating  that  he  would 
nake  port  under  his  own  sail.  He  requested  fresh  water  and 
provisions  and  asked  that  he  be  reported  all  well  with  excep- 
ion  of  the  second  officer  and  three  seamen  washed  overboard 
luring  the  hurricane  that  partially  dismasted  the  bark.” 
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“Didn’t  I  say  so!”  cried  Captain  Sanders  triumphantly, 
“catch  old  Peg-leg  Dudley  takin’  any  help  from  a  steamer! 
And  by  Glory  I’ll  bet  he  does  make  Matanzas  at  that. 
Shouldn’t  be  surprised  to  hear  from  him  any  day.” 

“Reckon  it’ll  be  some  days  yet,”  Captain  Weaver  reminded 
him.  “This  Spaniard  spoke  the  Oneida  on  the  fourteenth,  and 
he  was  a  danged  sight  closer  to  Africy  than  to  Cuby  then, — 
along  about  the  Lat’tude  of  the  Azores  and  ’bout  two  thousan’ 
miles  off  shore.  Pretty  consid’able  of  a  voyage  from  Cuby  under 
jury-rig.” 

“Hmm,”  muttered  Captain  Sanders.  “What  gets  me  is  where 
the  blazes  was  he  and  what  was  he  doin’  of  twixt  the  time  that 
hurricane  hit  him  and  the  fourteenth.  Thirty-eight  days  out 
of  Salem  then.  Must  have  run  into  the  blow  about  four  days 
out.  Smotherin’  herrin’s,  he  could  most  have  sailed  clean 
across  the  Atlantic  under  bare  poles  in  them  thirty  days.” 

“I  dunno,”  observed  Captain  Jed,  and  then,  with  Captain 
Dudley’s  sarcastic  remarks  about  seamanship  still  rankling  in 
his  mind,  he  added,  “Maybe,  seein’  how  he’s  such  a  all-fired 
fine  seaman  he  anchored  in  mid-ocean  and  waited  for  it  to 
calm  down.” 

But  instead  of  waiting  for  the  ocean  to  calm  down,  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Jed  had  jocularly  suggested,  Captain  Bill  had  been  bucking 
the  wildest,  most  tempestuous  weather  that  had  swept  the 
Atlantic  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  mariners. 

Under  her  jury-rig  the  Oneida  had  proceeded  remarkably 
well,  and  as  the  wind  had  dropped  to  a  steady  stiff  breeze. 
Captain  Dudley  had  cautiously  added  more  and  more  canvas. 
Fore,  maintop  and  maintopgallant  and  mizzen  staysails  were 
spread,  and  the  maintopgallant  sail  set,  and  although  her  can¬ 
vas  was  of  necessity  low,  yet  the  bark  did  very  well  and  sailed 
steadily  on  her  course  at  a  good  six  knots.  The  fact  that  she 
was  more  than  half  a  thousand  miles  to  the  eastward  of  her 
course  was  inconsequential,  for  on  a  long  slant  which  would 
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3ring  her  eventually  to  Cuba,  the  amount  o£  offing  \vould  add 
but  little  to  the  distance  to  be  sailed,  and  as  it  brought  the 
wind  fair  on  the  Oneida  s  beam  it  was  an  advantage  rather 
than  otherwise.  As  Captain  Dudley  had  said,  hurricanes  are 
most  uncertain  things,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  the 
jury-mast  had  been  rigged,  the  wind  dropped  abruptly  and  left 
the  bark  drifting  motionless  on  a  flat,  shimmering  sea. 

“By  Judas,  I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  this,”  declared  the  skip¬ 
per,  as  he  paced  the  deck  clad  in  undershirt  and  dungarees, 
“the  glass  is  droppin’  like  blazes  and  there’s  this  dead  feelin’ 
in  the  air.  And  just  take  a  squint  at  the  sun.  Looks  like  an 
old  copper  kittle  hung  up  there.  I’ll  bet  you  we’re  in  for  an¬ 
other  blow.” 

As  the  air  became  more  oppressive  and  a  peculiar  bronze- 
colored  haze  veiled  the  horizon.  Captain  Dudley  ordered  the 
canvas  in,  until  there  were  mere  scraps  of  sails  on  main  and 
mizzen.  With  sundown,  banks  of  black  clouds  came  scudding 
out  of  the  south,  the  wind  came  in  hot  fitful  gusts  like  breaths 
from  a  furnace,  a  heavy  swell  rolled  greasily  out  of  the  haze, 
and  by  eight  bells  it  was  blowing  a  full  gale.  Before  the  tem¬ 
pest  the  Oneida  scudded  northward  and  Captain  Bill  used 
every  effort,  called  into  play  all  his  seamanship  in  the  hope  of 
working  to  the  eastward  and  out  of  the  direct  path  of  the 
approaching  hurricane.  Under  jury-rig,  and  stripped  at  that, 
and  without  proper  headsails,  it  was  a  constant  struggle  to 
prevent  the  bark  from  broaching-to,  to  say  nothing  of  making 
an  easting.  The  Oneida  seemed  determined  to  take  the  bit  in 
her  teeth  and  have  her  own  way,  and  at  last  the  captain 
ordered  the  last  scrap  of  canvas  furled  and  resigned  himself  to 
letting  his  ship  drive  under  bare  poles. 

Whirling  in  a  vast  three  hundred  mile  circle,  racing  across 
the  maddened  sea  at  over  one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  the 
hurricane  bore  down  upon  the  Oneida,  It  drove  her  this  way 
and  that,  spun  her  like  a  teetotum,  bore  her  down  until  the 
yard-arms  were  buried  in  the  waves,  lifted  her  as  if  she 
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had  been  a  straw  and  hurled  her  plunging  into  the  green 
troughs  between  mountainous  seas;  over  her  battered  decks 
washed  hundreds  of  tons  of  foaming  hissing  brine,  boats  were 
ripped  from  davits,  greenheart  rails  were  wrenched  from  bul¬ 
warks  and  the  deck-houses  were  stove  and  shattered.  Then, 
having  done  its  worst,  the  hurricane  sped  on,  screaming  and 
howling  like  a  thousand  demons,  to  exhaust  its  fury  in  the  vast 
expanses  of  the  Atlantic. 

When  the  awful  storm  had  passed,  the  bark  was  a  battered, 
sodden  thing — little  more  than  a  hulk — that  rose  and  fell 
sluggishly  upon  the  sea.  Where  once  had  towered  tapering 
masts,  lofty  spars  and  a  maze  of  rigging,  nothing  remained 
above  decks  other  than  three  splintered  stumps.  Great  gaps 
showed  in  her  bulwarks,  everything  movable  had  gone  by  the 
board,  and  she  seemed  to  the  mate  and  the  crew  only  a  water¬ 
logged  derelict.  But  Captain  Bill  Dudley  was  not  defeated  yet. 
The  moment  it  became  possible  for  a  man  to  stand  upon  the 
deck  he  ordered  the  pumps  manned,  and  while  the  gang 
sweated  at  the  brakes  and  the  water  gurgled  and  streamed 
from  the  scuppers,  he  and  the  mate  and  the  rest  of  the  men 
labored  like  fiends  to  clear  away  the  wreckage  and  to  salvage 
what  they  could. 

'To  the  amazement  and  relief  of  every  one,  the  pumps  gained 
on  the  water  in  the  hold  and  at  last  they  sucked  and  the 
Oneida  floated  as  buoyantly  as  ever.  Although  most  of  the 
spars  had  been  carried  away  by  the  wind  and  seas,  a  few  re¬ 
mained  fast  to  the  bark,  held  by  wire  rigging,  and  below 
hatches  were  spare  yards  and  spars,  as  well  as  a  complete  suit 
of  sails. 

Spurred  on  by  the  driving  indomitable  skipper  and  by 
Hackett,  the  men  worked  incessantly,  splicing  rigging,  hoisting 
spars,  sewing  canvas,  until  at  last  a  rig  of  sorts  rose  above  the 
battered  hull.  It  was  a  pathetic,  low,  outlandish  looking  rig, 
but  a  rig  that  would  carry  some  sail,  that  would  urge  the  bark 
forward,  and  that  would  withstand  any  ordinary  blow. 
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“I  dunno  what  you’d  call  the  Oneida  now,”  remarked  the 
skipper  as  he  surveyed  his  handiwork  and  scratched  his  gray 
head.  “Sort  of  a  hermaphrodite  brigantine,  I  reckon,  with  them 
yards  for’ard,  and  rigged  £ore’n-a£t  on  main  and  mizzen.  But 
I  don’t  recollect  ever  seein’  a  brigantine  with  lug-sails.  By 
Judas’  pocket,  maybe  I  wouldn’t  like  to  have  Cap’n  Jed  Par¬ 
sons  here  right  now.” 

Irrespective  of  whatever  the  weird  rig  might  technically 
have  been  termed  in  maritime  parlance,  it  served  its  purpose, 
and  to  a  fair  breeze  and  over  a  tranquil  sea  the  Oneida  once 
again  forged  southward  towards  Cuba.  She  had  been  driven 
more  than  half  way  across  the  Atlantic,  she  had  been  forced 
northward  to  the  latitude  of  Nantucket,  and  the  mate,  amazed 
at  his  captain’s  course,  voiced  his  surprise. 

“Ain’t  you  puttin’  into  port  for  repairs?”  he  asked.  “We’ve 
a  fair  wind  for  the  Sound  or  New  York,  and  Funchal  is  pretty 
close.” 

Captain  Bill  looked  the  mate  over  from  head  to  foot,  studying 
him  as  if  he  were  some  strange  creature  he  had  never  before 
seen.  Then:  “Puttin’  into  port!”  he  exclaimed,  “yes,  sir,  puttin’ 
into  Matanzas.  Sufferin’  Jonah,  do  you  reckon  I’d  be  puttin’ 
back  into  port  after  bein’  thirty-eight  days  out  and  weatherin’ 
two  of  the  dod-gasted  hurricanes  whatever  took  sticks  out  of  a 
ship?  No,  by  Judas!  I  ain’t  no  Flyin’  Dutchman  to  defy  the 
Lord  A’mighty,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  and  that  there  jury 
rig  I’m  goin’  to  make  Matanzas  if  it  takes  me  all  winter.” 

The  mate  shook  his  head  and  bit  his  lip,  but  he  made  no 
comment.  He  knew  Captain  Bill  too  well  to  argue,  but  he  was 
beginning  to  suspect  that  his  skipper  had  taken  leave  of  his 
senses.  Still,  he  was  forced  to  admit  to  himself  that,  barring 
accidents  or  bad  storms,  there  was  no  real  reason  why  the  bark 
should  not  make  Cuba  under  her  extemporized  rig,  even  if  he 
dared  not  hazard  a  guess  as  to  when  she  would  make  the 
island.  However,  it  was  not  his  affair,  and  like  a  proper  sea- 
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man  and  mate,  he  used  his  best  knowledge  and  skill  in  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  plodding  bark. 

Two  days  later  a  faint  smudge  of  smoke  showed  on  the 
horizon,  presently  masts  and  a  funnel  rose  above  the  rim  of 
the  sea,  and  rapidly  a  dingy  tramp  steamer  bore  down  toward 
the  wallowing  bark.  It  was  obvious  that  her  commander 
thought  the  Oneida  in  need  of  assistance,  and  up  to  her  mast¬ 
head  rose  a  string  of  flags. 

“Wants  to  know  if  you  want  help,  and  askin’  for  our  name 
and  information,”  said  Mr.  Hackett  as  he  slowly  deciphered 
the  code  flags  in  the  thumbed  book  he  held. 

Captain  Bill  snorted.  .“When  I  want  assistance  from  any 
greasy  old  steam  tank  I’ll  set  my  signals,”  he  declared  trucu¬ 
lently.  “Same  and  all,  I  reckon  I’ll  ask  him  to  report  me.  No 
sense  in  lettin’  the  home  folks  get  to  worryin’  and  frettin’, 
thinkin’  we’ve  all  gone  to  Davy  Jones.  And” — he  added  as  an 
afterthought — “looks  like  to  me  we  might  be  a  considerable 
spell  fetchin’  Matanzas,  so  you  might  ask  him  for  water  and 
salt  po’k.  I  reckon  we’ve  got  plenty  of  other  grub.” 

So,  the  pork  and  water  having  been  duly  provided,  the  ]ose 
Larrinaga  went  churning  on  her  interrupted  way  to  New 
York,  and  her  bewhiskered  officers  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  commented  on  the  strange  ways  of  the  “crazy  Yankees.” 
•  •••••• 

The  days  passed  into  weeks,  weeks  into  months  and  as  no 
word  of  the  Oneida  was  received,  after  having  been  reported 
by  the  ]ose  Larrinaga,  one  and  all  were  convinced  that  the 
bark  had  foundered. 

Even  optimistic  Captain  Sanders  had  exhausted  all  possible 
theories,  for  the  Oneida  had  been  more  than  sixty  days  out; 
nearly  three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  Larrinaga  had  spoken 
her,  and  the  underwriters  had  officially  given  her  up  as  lost. 

While  his  friends  at  home  were  discussing  the  advisability 
of  holding  funeral  services  for  Captain  Dudley,  the  supposed 
corpse  was  very  much  alive  and  was  still  holding  his  own, 
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ailing  at  a  snail’s  pace  along  the  borders  o£  the  Sargasso  Sea, 
ar  out  of  the  track  of  steamers  and  sailing  ships.  But  he  was 
naking  steerage  wtay,  logging  a  few  knots  an  hour  before  the 
rade  wind,  and  inch  by  inch  nearing  his  allotted  destination. 

Each  day,  as  the  mate  worked  out  his  sights  and  pricked 
ourse  and  position  on  the  chart,  he  sighed  audibly.  Upon  the 
'ast  space  representing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  daily  progress 
)f  the  bark  seemed  hopelessly  infinitesimal,  and  the  distance 
o  Matanzas  immeasurably  great.  At  the  rate  that  they  were 
)roceeding  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  on  board  might  be  gray- 
leaded,  dim-eyed  old  men  before  Cuba  rose  ahead,  and  he 
nentally  cursed  Captain  Bill  as  a  stubborn  old  fool  for  not 
aking  a  towline  from  the  Larrinaga,  the  only  ship  they  had 
ighted  since  the  hurricane. 

Like  the  tortoise  of  fable,  the  Oneida  was  moving  surely 
wen  if  slowly,  and  Captain  Dudley  appeared  perfectly  content 
vith  the  progress. 

At  last,  nearly  a  month  after  the  Spanish  tramp  had  left  the 
Oneida  astern,  a  man  peered  from  the  lighthouse  at  Matanzas 
ind  rubbed  his  eyes.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  seen  such  a  craft 
IS  was  now  approaching  the  harbor.  Above  her  weather-beaten 
bull  rose  three  short,  slender  spars.  Upon  the  foremost  was  a 
jingle  square  sail;  upon  the  others  rectangular  areas  of  canvas 
that  seemed  a  cross  between  lugsails  and  staysails,  while  flut¬ 
tering  from  the  rigging  were  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  Oneida 
had  arrived. 

“Reckon  I’ve  bust  all  records  for  long  voyages  ’twixt  States 
and  Cuby,”  chuckled  Captain  Bill  to  the  United  States  Con¬ 
sular  Agent  who  was  also  the  ship  owner’s  agent.  “Seventy-two 
days  out  of  Salem!  But  here  we  be,  safe  and  sound.  Yes,  sir, 
I  always  did  allow  that  there  ain’t  no  excuse  for  not  makin’ 
port  as  long  as  a  ship  ain’t  actually  founderin’.” 

“Of  course  you  will  refit  here,”  remarked  the  other,  after 
expressing  his  amazement  and  admiration  at  Captain  Dudley’s 
feat  of  seamanship.  “I  can  readily  secure  spars  from  Havana,” 
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he  continued,  “or  even  from  Florida,  during  the  time  you  are 
discharging  and  loading.” 

“Refit  nothin’!”  ejaculated  Captain  Bill.  “Look  here,  mister. 
I’ve  brought  the  old  Oneida  dumb  nigh  onto  three  thousan’ 
miles  under  that  misfit  jury-rig,  and  by  Judas’  pocket.  I’m 
goin’  to  take  her  home  with  it.  Yes,  sir.  I’ve  busted  all  records 
for  takin’  my  time  gettin’  here,  and  danged  if  I  don’t  bust 
another  record  gettin’  to  Salem.  Sufferin’  codfish.  I’m  gettin’ 
everlastin’ly  stuck  on  that  rig.  It’s  held  by  me  through  thick 
and  thin  and  it’s  good  enough  for  me,  by  Glory,  even  if  ’tis 
slow  but  sure.  And” — he  added  with  a  broad  grin  and  a  twinkle 
in  his  keen  blue  eyes — “I’m  aimin’  to  prove  to  some  old  shell¬ 
backs  to  home  just  what  a  real  deep-water  seaman  can  do 
under  a  jury-rig.” 

Captain  Bill  kept  his  word.  While  his  old  cronies  and  the 
shipping  world  were  marveling  at  his  deeds  already  done, 
and  shook  their  gray  heads  dubiously  when  they  read  cabled 
word  that  he  was  sailing  for  home  without  refitting,  the 
Oneida  discharged  her  cargo  and  filled  up  vvith  molasses  and 
sugar.  Eighteen  days  after  arriving  at  Matanzas,  the  bark’s 
bizarre  sails  were  again  spread,  and  with  the  trade  wind  fair 
on  her  starboard  beam,  she  wallowed  slowly  northward  and 
vanished  below  the  horizon. 

From  time  to  time  she  was  reported  by  steam  and  sailing 
ships;  from  time  to  time  tidings  of  her  progress  reached  Cap¬ 
tain  Bill’s  friends,  and  bets  were  freely  laid  as  to  whether 
“Peg-leg  Dudley”  would  ever  make  port  under  sail  or  would 
be  forced  to  ask  for  aid  and  a  tow  line  from  some  despised 
steamship. 

Those  who  accepted  the  latter  side  of  the  wagers  didn’t 
know  the  timber  of  which  one-legged  Captain  Bill  was  built. 
Exacdy  one  month  to  a  day  after  the  Oneida  had  sailed  from 
Matanzas,  she  picked  up  a  cruising  pilot  off  Marblehead 
light.  A  little  later  a  tug  hailed  the  bark,  a  tow  line  was 
passed,  and  as  the  remarkable-looking  sails  that  had  carried 
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the  Oneida  for  nearly  five  thousand  miles  were  furled,  Captain 
Bill  rubbed  his  hands  together  and  chuckled  with  glee  at 
thought  of  his  meeting  with  Captain  Jed  Parsons. 

“Talked  about  bein’  a  seaman,  did  he!”  he  exclaimed  with  a 
resounding  slap  on  Mr.  Hackett’s  back,  “and  said  somethin’ 
about  settin’  the  men’s  breeches  and  handkerchiefs,  he  did. 
Well,  by  Judas,  I’m  showin’  him  what  real  goodness-to- 
gracious  seamanship  is.  And  I’ll  bet  you,  if  another  hurricane 
had  come  along.  I’d  have  brought  the  Oneida  into  her  home 
port  even  if  I  did  have  to  rig  the  crew’s  breeches  to  shear- 
poles.  Time’s  money,  is  it.^  Well,  by  Glory,  I’ve  got  plenty  of 
time,  and  I’ve  still  got  the  money  that  skippers  like  Jed  would 
have  paid  some  danged  steam  teakittle  for  a  tow.  Assistance! 
No,  sir,  when  I  want  assistance  at  sea  I’ll  shoulder  an  oar  and 
walk  inland  till  folks  ask  me  what  the  derned  thing  is.  Then 
I’ll  buy  me  a  farm  and  set  right  there  the  rest  of  my  life.” 


Chapter  XXI 


T^he  Home  of  Qaptains 
Qourageous 


A  LTHOUGH  Champlain  stopped  in  at  Cape  Ann,  and  se- 
j  \  cured  water  for  his  ship  at  Fresh  Water  Cove,  yet  it 
Jl  JL  was  Captain  John  Smith,  who  first  called  attention  to 
the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  waters  about  the  cape,  and  who 
urged  the  British  to  establish  a  fishing  settlement  there. 

Apparently  Captain  John  had  a  penchant  for  being  rescued 
from  tight  places  by  princesses.  When  on  the  point  of  being 
put  to  death  by  the  Indians  of  Virginia,  he  was  saved  by  the 
Princess  Pocahontas,  and  when  he  was  a  captive  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens  and  was  languishing  in  a  dungeon,  a  beautiful  Moslem 
princess  helped  him  to  escape.  Although  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
he  never  named  a  spot  in  honor  of  Powhatan’s  daughter,  yet 
he  christened  Cape  Ann  Cape  Tragabizanda  after  the  Moham¬ 
medan  princess,  and  for  good  measure  named  the  islands  the 
“Three  Turks’  Heads,”  to  commemorate  his  slaying  of  the 
three  Moslem  champions.  The  sturdy  British  colonists,  who 
could  not  have  pronounced  the  Oriental  name  even  if  they 
had  heard  of  it,  called  it  Cape  Ann,  while  the  Three  Turks’ 
Heads  became  Mill,  Straitsmouth  and  Thatcher’s  Islands.  The 
last  was  named  for  a  Mr.  Thatcher  and  his  wife  who  were 
cast  ashore  on  the  islet  and  were  thus  saved,  the  sole  survivors 
of  a  ship  wrecked  in  the  gale  of  August,  1633.  Another  tragedy 
of  the  sea  gave  the  name  to  Avery’s  Rock  whereon  a  ship  was 
wrecked  and  the  Rev.  Avery,  his  wife  and  six  children  were 
drowned,  while  near  at  hand  is  the  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe, 
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the  scene  o£  the  “Wreck  of  the  Hesperus”  made  famous  by 
Longfellow’s  poem. 

Cape  Ann  is  really  a  misnomer  for  it  actually  is  an  island, 
although  a  man-made  one,  the  narrow  isthmus,  barely  fifty 
yards  in  width,  which  once  connected  it  with  the  mainland 
having  been  cut  through  by  hand.  In  an  old  document  it  is 
recorded  that  “Upon  the  26  of  the  5th  month,  1643,  it  is  ordered 
that  Mr.  Richard  Blynman,  Pastor,  is  to  cut  the  beach  through 
and  to  maintaine  it,  and  hath  given  him  three  akers  of  uplande 
and  hee  is  to  have  the  benefitte  to  himself  and  his  forever, 
giveynge  the  Inhabitantes  of  the  Towne  free  passage.” 

Although  Mr.  Blynman  established  the  first  permanent  set¬ 
tlement  on  Cape  Ann  in  1630,  Roger  Conant  and  his  friends 
were  dwelling  there  seven  years  earlier.  In  1624  when  Miles 
Standish  and  his  Plymouth  men  attempted  to  take  possession 
of  the  cape,  they  found  Conant  and  his  fellows  already  there. 
Moreover,  they  had  no  idea  of  calmly  handing  over  their 
property  to  the  little  force  from  Plymouth,  and  barricading 
themselves  behind  hogsheads  they  were  prepared  to  fight  for 
their  rights.  The  impending  Battle  of  Cape  Ann  never  ma¬ 
terialized,  for  an  armistice  was  arranged  by  Conant  before 
the  war  began,  and  he  and  his  comrades  moved  across  to 
Salem,  or  rather  Beverly,  as  already  mentioned  in  a  preced¬ 
ing  chapter. 

Strangely  enough,  although  Captain  John  Smith  had  glow¬ 
ingly  elaborated  upon  the  fisheries  of  Cape  Ann,  the  earlier 
settlers  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  farming  and  paid  no 
heed  to  the  far  greater  possibilities  of  the  sea.  Yet  it  was  the 
fisheries  that  resulted  in  the  development  of  Cape  Ann,  the 
growth  of  its  settlements  and  the  fame  and  prosperity  of 
Gloucester,  the  oldest  American  fishing  port  and  the  second 
in  importance  in  the  world. 

In  fact  Gloucester  and  fishing  are  almost  synonymous.  The 
Gloucester  fishing  smacks  are  famed  the  maritime  world  over, 
and  the  stories  of  James  B.  Connolly  and  of  Rudyard  Kipling 
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have  brought  the  lives,  the  hardships,  the  daring,  the  heroism 
and  the  perils  of  the  Gloucester  fishermen’s  lives  vividly  before 
the  public  everywhere.  Yet  neither  the  thrilling  tales  of  Con¬ 
nolly  nor  of  Kipling  can  picture  the  tragedy,  the  fearful  loss 
of  life,  the  unrecorded  sufferings  of  the  Gloucester  fishermen, 
or  the  heartaches  and  the  grief  of  wives  and  families  of 
Gloucester’s  men  who  never  return.  From  1830  to  1916  eight 
hundred  and  seven  Gloucester  vessels  and  4534  Gloucester  men 
were  lost  at  sea,  an  average  of  ten  vessels  and  nearly  sixty 
men  each  year  for  eighty-six  years!  While  of  late  years,  motor- 
powered  schooners,  improved  safeguards  and  signals,  radio 
and  wireless  and  the  greater  care  of  ocean  liners  racing  across 
the  fog-shrouded  banks  have  reduced  the  annual  toll  of  human 
lives,  yet  never  a  year  passes  without  men  or  vessels  being  lost. 
Winter  and  summer,  regardless  of  weather,  the  Gloucester 
fishermen  sail  forth  in  their  famous  schooners.  On  the  dan¬ 
gerous  Georges  Banks,  on  the  storm-lashed  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  even  on  the  banks  of  Greenland  and  Iceland, 

’  the  little  vessels  ride  the  billows  of  the  wide  Adantic. 

In  their  tiny  cockleshells  of  dories  the  hardy  fishermen  haul 
their  trawls  and  lines  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  in  driving  sleet 
and  snow,  in  gale  or  calm,  under  the  lowering  gray  clouds 
of  midwinter  or  the  blazing  summer’s  sun.  The  wind-whipped 
spray  freezes  as  it  strikes  and  transforms  their  oilskins  to  icy 
armor  or  else  they  swelter  in  a  flat  August  calm.  One  may  read 
Connolly’s  most  thrilling  tales,  or  Kipling’s  “Captains  Cou¬ 
rageous,”  but  until  one  has  actually  sailed  on  a  Gloucester 
fishing  schooner  to  the  Banks  one  cannot  realize  the  hard¬ 
ships,  the  perils,  the  ever  present  and  imminent  shadow  of 
death  under  which  the  Gloucester  fishermen  ply  their  trade. 
There  is  no  other  spot  on  all  our  coasts  of  which  it  may  so 
truly  be  said  that  “Men  must  work  and  women  must  weep.” 

Hardy  and  daring,  laughing  at  danger,  accustomed  to  facing 
death  at  every  turn,  the  Gloucester  men  have  proved  as  capable 
of  fighting  as  of  fishing,  and  from  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
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to  the  World  War  they  have  served  their  country  nobly  and 
have  proved  their  valor  on  many  a  hard-fought  battle  ground. 
During  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812  the  hardy  Glouces¬ 
ter  fishermen  were  a  scourge  to  the  British,  Captain  Haraden 
alone  having  captured  one  thousand  cannon  from  enemy  prizes 
taken  on  the  high  seas.  The  strangest,  most  remarkable  and 
most  inexplicable  of  all  the  battles  in  which  the  Cape  Ann  men 
have  taken  part,  was  with  the  ghosdy  enemies  who  in  1692 
haunted  the  cape  for  three  weeks.  Again  and  again  Indians  in 
war  paint  and  men  clad  in  the  garments  of  French  troops 
were  seen  prowling  about,  but  when  pursued  vanished  in  thin 
air.  Again  and  again  they  were  fired  upon  and  were  unharmed 
by  the  bullets.  Yet  their  weapons  were  by  no  means  ghostly, 
for  many  a  Cape  Ann  man  testified  to  hearing  the  balls  whistle 
by  their  ears,  and  one  of  the  bullets  fired  at  a  man  by  the 
spectral  enemy  cut  through  the  branch  of  a  tree  within  a  few 
inches  of  his  head.  Even  the  silver  bullets,  supposedly  capable 
of  laying  any  ghost  low,  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  these 
mysterious  invaders  of  Cape  Ann,  and  two  regiments  of  troops 
were  sent  from  Boston  to  protect  the  islanders^ — ^probably  the 
only  time  in  history  when  soldiers  were  called  upon  to  batde 
with  ghosts. 

Even  more  remarkable  and  more  inexplicable  than  the 
wraiths  of  the  French  and  Indians — who  in  all  probability 
were  solid  flesh  and  blood  marauders,  with  nothing  spectral 
about  them  other  than  the  superstitions  of  the  Cape  Ann 
people — was  the  killing  of  Meg  Wesson,  Cape  Ann’s  witch, 
who  was  long  dreaded  and  feared  for  her  uncanny  powers  and 
“spells.”  To  be  cursed  by  “Old  Meg”  was  a  terrible  thing,  and 
when  in  1745,  the  Cape  Ann  men  left  for  the  siege  of  Louis- 
burg,  and  the  old  witch  cursed  and  threatened  them,  many 
a  man  trembled  in  his  boots  fearing  the  anathemas  of  the  old 
hag  more  than  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  When  one  day  during 
the  siege,  a  great  black  raven  was  seen  flying  back  and  forth 
above  the  troops,  cawing  and  croaking  horribly,  one  of  the 
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Cape  Ann  men  exclaimed,  “Yonder  raven  is  no  bird,  but  Old 
Meg.”  Hastily  cutting  silver  buttons  from  their  uniforms,  two 
of  the  men  rammed  the  charms  down  the  barrels  of  their  mus¬ 
kets  and  fired  at  the  ominous  bird.  One  of  the  extemporized 
bullets  broke  the  raven’s  leg,  the  other  brought  it  down  dead. 
Then,  when  they  returned  to  Cape  Ann,  they  were  astonished 
to  learn  that  on  the  very  day  and  hour  and  minute  when  they 
had  destroyed  the  raven  hovering  over  their  heads  at  distant 
Louisburg,  the  “witch”  had  fallen  and  broken  her  leg,  and 
had  died  in  agony  a  few  minutes  later.  Most  incredible  of  all, 
there  were  mysterious  wounds  upon  the  corpse  and  from  these 
were  extracted  the  identical  silver  buttons  fired  from  the  guns 
of  the  men  at  Louisburg! 

Although  Gloucester  is  still  the  second  greatest  fishing  port 
in  America  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Gorton  Pew  Fisheries 
Company,  the  world’s  largest  packers  of  fish  products,  and  the 
Frank  E.  Davis  Fish  Company  which  is  the  world’s  largest 
mail  order  fish  firm;  while  miles  of  drying  cod  fish  flakes 
may  be  seen  at  Gloucester,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  mackerel, 
cod,  halibut,  swordfish,  herrings,  haddock,  and  countless  other 
fish  are  shipped  from  Gloucester  each  year,  yet  Cape  Ann  is  as 
famous  as  a  summer  resort  and  for  its  artists’  colony  as  for  its 
fisheries.  There  are  forty-three  big  hotels  on  the  cape,  and 
more  than  five  thousand  artists  swarm  over  Cape  Ann  each 
summer.  Everywhere  there  are  summer  cottages  and  palatial 
summer  homes,  hundreds  of  motor  cars  speed  over  Cape  Ann 
roads,  and  thousands  of  summer  visitors  frolic  on  Cape  Ann’s 
shores  and  beaches,  on  golf  links  and  about  country  clubs, 
while  everywhere  the  waters  are  alive  with  yachts,  motor  boats 
and  speed  boats. 

Yet  there  is  much  of  the  old  Cape  Ann  remaining,  and  many 
an  interesting  and  historic  spot  to  be  seen.  Such  is  Dogtown 
Common,  the  site  of  a  forgotten  deserted  settlement,  a  great 
moor-like  expanse  covered  with  bowlders  large  and  small 
where  the  cellars  of  houses  abandoned  a  century  ago  may 
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Still  be  seen.  Just  why  the  “Common’'  received  its  name  is 
rather  uncertain,  although  the  accepted  theory  is  that  the  men 
when  leaving  for  the  wars  or  for  the  Banks  left  numbers  of 
savage  dogs  to  guard  their  homes  and  families. 

Oldest  of  the  buildings  on  Cape  Ann  is  the  Riggs  House 
in  Annisquam,  built  in  1660.  At  Annisquam  also  is  the  old 
Hyatt  house,  built  in  1664,  and  now  known  as  Seven  Acres, 
with  its  old  slave  bell.  There  is  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in 
Gloucester  with  the  cannon  ball  which  the  British  ship  Falcon 
shot  through  the  spire  in  1775,  and  of  course  there  is  a  Paul 
Revere  bell  hanging  in  the  Universalist  Church.  In  Rockport 
is  the  “Old  Sloop”  church  which  was  hit  by  a  British  shell  in 
the  War  of  1812,  with  the  gun  which  fired  the  shot  in  the 
Town  Hall  yard,  while  the  Portuguese  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Good  Voyage  contains  the  first  carillon  installed  in  the 
United  States. 

Far  more  interesting  and  picturesque  than  old  houses  and 
old  churches,  whether  hit  by  British  shot  or  with  sweet-toned 
carillons,  are  the  old  docks  and  wharves  where  fishing  schoon¬ 
ers  he  berthed.  Miles  of  fish  nets  lie  drying  in  the  sun,  cod 
fish  flakes  gleam  white  as  snow  upon  the  frames,  and  swarthy 
Portuguese  and  Italian  fishermen  swarm  and  chatter  as  they 
unload  gleaming  fish  from  their  quaint,  foreign-looking  craft 
that  seem  more  fitted  to  float  upon  the  waters  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  than  in  the  harbor  of  Gloucester. 

Finally  there  is  the  Fishermen’s  Memorial  on  Western 
Avenue  where,  each  year,  a  memorial  service  is  held  for  the  men 
lost  at  sea,  and  wreaths  and  flowers  are  cast  into  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  that  forms  the  graves  of  thousands  of  Cape  Ann  men 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  provide  the  world  with  fish. 

Northward  from  Cape  Ann  lies  Newbury,  quiet  and  somno¬ 
lent,  at  the  head  of  its  landlocked  bay  and  hoary  with  age, 
for  it  was  setded  in  1633,  and  boasting  of  having  the  oldest 
academy  in  all  New  England,  the  Dummer  Academy  founded 
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by  Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer  in  1756.  Also,  Newbury 
was  famed  for  its  floating  island,  a  bit  of  detached  land  bearing 
six  great  trees  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide  in  the  little 
river.  Neither  is  Newburyport  on  the  Merrimac  lacking  in 
fame,  for  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  has  the  smallest  ter¬ 
ritorial  limits  of  any  town  in  Massachusetts,  the  townsfolk 
built  a  twenty-gun  frigate  and  presented  it  to  the  United  States 
Government  at  the  time  of  our  little  war  with  France  following 
the  Revolution.  There  is  little  of  historic  or  romantic  interest 
in  Newburyport,  however,  for  it  was  swept  by  a  terrible  fire 
in  1811,  and  the  entire  business  section,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  buildings,  were  destroyed.  Today  it  is  a  busy  little  manu¬ 
facturing  city  with  the  Merrimac  River  flowing  through  the 
center  of  the  town  and  forming  the  dividing  line  between  it 
and  Salisbury. 

Just  beyond  here  a  mile-long  toll  bridge  leads  to  the  sandy 
shores  of  New  Hampshire  with  beach  after  beach  covering 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  coast  of  the  Granite  State. 
Hampton  Beach,  Jenness’  Beach,  Foss’s  Beach,  Wallis’  Sands, 
Seabrook  Beach  and  the  Rye  Beaches  stretch  in  long  sweeps 
of  white  sand  with  their  promenades,  their  crowds  of  pleasure 
seekers,  their  hordes  of  bathers,  their  summer  hotels,  bunga¬ 
lows,  cottages  and  shacks — the  longest  stretch  of  sea  beaches 
on  the  New  England  coast. 

While  bathing  beaches  with  their  noise  and  crowds,  their 
blatancy  and  all  the  rest  are  far  from  interesting,  save  to  those 
who  love  to  frequent  them.  New  Hampshire’s  beaches  are 
notable  for  their  lack  of  cheap,  honky-tonky  accessories,  and 
the  tawdry,  objectionable  features  of  so  many  of  our  sea 
beaches,  especially  those  of  the  metropolitan  area.  A  certain 
amount  of  shabbiness  and  litter  there  is,  for  such  are  unavoid¬ 
able;  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  far  from  cleanly  or  respect¬ 
able-looking  foreigners  among  the  crowds,  but  on  the  whole 
the  New  Hampshire  beaches  are  strikingly  clean,  orderly  and 
respectable,  amazingly  neat  and  well  kept  and  are  constantly 
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patrolled.  New  Hampshire  believes  in  making  her  beaches  not 
only  safe,  but  attractive  for  women  and  especially  children,  and 
no  questionable  resorts,  entertainments  or  exhibitions  are  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  twenty  miles  or  more  of  wave-washed  sands  be¬ 
tween  the  Massachusetts  boundary  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua. 

Here  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  Portsmouth  with  the 
great  Memorial  bridge  spanning  the  stream  to  Kittery  in 
Maine.  A  mile  or  two  above  the  bridge  the  Piscataqua  broad¬ 
ens  into  a  great  lake,  and  at  ebb  tide  the  water  rushes  outward 
in  dangerous  rips  and  currents,  which  well  warrant  the  name 
of  “Pull  and  Be  Damned  Point.”  Admirably  adapted  for  de¬ 
fense,  and  with  old  forts  guarding  the  Narrows  and  on  Great 
Island  at  the  river’s  mouth,  Portsmouth  was  an  ideal  spot  for 
a  naval  station.  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  is  famous,  although, 
as  a  matter  of  geographical  fact,  it  is  not  at  Portsmouth,  but  at 
Kittery  on  the  Maine  shores  of  the  river. 

It  was  here  that  the  famous  Kearsage  was  built,  here  Paul 
Jones’  even  more  famous  Ranger  was  launched,  and  here  Ad¬ 
miral  Farragut  died  in  1870.  Here,  too,  in  the  second  story  of 
the  Supply  Department  building,  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Japan  was  signed  in  1905,  and  it  was  here  at  Portsmouth 
that  Admiral  Cervera  and  other  prisoners  of  the  Spanish  War 
were  confined. 

There  is  much  of  interest  at  Portsmouth  quite  apart  from 
its  Navy  Yard.  Few  of  the  coast  towns  of  New  England  pos¬ 
sess  more  fine  old  houses,  more  attractive  streets,  more  ancient 
forts  than  Portsmouth.  There  is  the  ancient  gateway  and 
portcullis  of  Fort  William  and  Mary,  now  Fort  Constitution, 
built  in  1630,  which  was  taken  by  the  Continentals  in  1774,* 

*  It  has  been  claimed  that  this  constituted  the  first  overt  act  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  But  at  that  time  no  recognized  state  of 
war  existed.  Westminster,  Vermont,  also  claims  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  the  first  overt  act  in  the  Revolution  when  there  was  a 
clash  of  arms  between  the  British  and  the  patriots  on  March  12, 
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and  the  ruins  of  the  Walbach  Tower,  on  Newcastle  Island. 

On  Badger’s  Island,  across  the  bridge,  a  tablet  marks  the  spot 
where  the  Ranger  was  launched  on  May  10,  1777,  and  at  the 
corner  of  State  and  Middle  Streets  is  the  old  Lord  House 
where  John  Paul  Jones  lived  while  fitting  out  his  ship.  Among  ! 
the  other  notable  old  houses  are  the  Jackson  House,  built  in 
1664,  and  now  owned  by  the  New  England  Society  of  An-  i 
tiquities;  the  Nutter  House,  the  boyhood  home  of  Thomas  | 
Bailey  Aldrich,  at  386  Court  Street;  the  Daniel  Webster  house 
built  in  1760,  the  beautiful  Marvin  Boardman  house  on  Middle 
Street;  and  the  Warner  house  built  in  1716  with  a  lightning 
rod  installed  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Naturally,  Portsmouth  with  so  many  historical  relics  and 
associations  could  not  lack  a  Paul  Revere  bell,  and  one  will 
be  found  hanging  in  the  Saint  John’s  Church.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  question  as  to  its  authenticity,  for  it  was  recast  from  a 
bell  brought  from  Louisburg  by  Sir  William  Pepperell  in  1 
1745.  Also,  in  this  church  there  is  a  “Vinegar  Bible,”  one  of 
the  four  known  copies  owned  in  America.  To  be  sure,  many  ( 
New  England  coast  towns  can  boast  of  old  houses,  old  churches 
and  even  Paul  Revere  bells,  but  there  are  few  that  possess  ; 

genuine  old  flagstone  sidewalks  such  as  that  on  Portsmouth’s  1 

Court  Street,  which  was  laid  in  1747.  Finally,  there  is  the 
Haymarket  Square  where,  on  Sept.  12,  1765,  the  effigies  of  | 
George  Meserve,  the  Stamp  Agent,  and  Lord  Bute,  of  the  i ! 

British  Ministry,  were  hanged  and  burned  by  the  indignant  ;  | 

and  rebellious  citizens  of  the  town. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Portsmouth’s  only  attractions  . 

are  old  buildings  and  its  Navy  Yard.  All  about  is  beautiful  ; 

country,  well  tilled  farms,  great  fruit  orchards,  lovely  vistas  of 
field  and  forests,  ponds  and  streams.  Across  the  river  is  Kit-  I 

1775.  If  the  capture  of  Fort  William  and  Mary  is  to  be  considered  | 

as  an  action  of  the  Revolution,  then  it  is  antedated  by  the  burning  }■ 

of  the  British  frigate  Gaspe  at  Newport  in  1772,  or  for  that  ^1 

matter  the  “Boston  Massacre”  of  1770. 
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tery,  redolent  of  history,  a  delightful  Maine  town,  and  famed 
mainly  as  having  been  the  home  of  Sir  William  Pepperell, 
while  some  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  are  the 
ocean-girt  romantic  Isles  of  Shoals. 


Chapter  XXII 


I’he  Haunted  Isles 


IT  must  have  been  a  nerve  racking  experience  for  the  old 
voyagers  to  have  cruised  along  the  New  England  coast 
three  centuries  ago.  There  were  no  charts  or  maps  to 
guide  them,  no  warning  beacons  or  lighthouses,  no  buoys 
marking  shoals  and  channels.  The  sea  was  as  treacherous  as  it 
is  today;  there  were  the  swift  currents  and  tides,  the  dense 
New  England  fogs,  the  same  black-fanged  submerged  rocks 
which  even  today  spell  the  doom  of  many  a  ship. 

The  wonder  is  that  all  of  the  pot-bellied  clumsy  old  vessels 
did  not  leave  their  bones  on  the  countless  reefs,  shoals  and 
ledges,  the  beaches  and  the  bars  of  the  then  unknown  coast 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 

Of  all  the  danger  spots  none  were  more  fraught  with  peril 
than  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  No  doubt  Verrazano  and  Gomez, 
Gosnold  and  Walker  and  many  another  of  the  early  navigators 
sighted  the  group  of  eight  islets  a  scant  ten  miles  off  the  New 
Hampshire  coast.  If  so  they  regarded  them  as  so  forbidding 
and  so  dangerous  that  they  gave  them  a  wide  berth  and  ' 
passed  them  by  with  never  so  much  as  a  comment  on  their 
presence,  and  it  was  not  until  Captain  John  Smith  explored 
the  New  England  coast  that  “ye  Islandes  of  Shoales”  appeared 
on  maritime  records  and  the  crude  inaccurate  charts  of  the 
times. 

Then,  in  1623,  Christopher  Levett,  seeking  a  propitious  spot 
wherein  to  settle,  visited  the  group  of  rocky  isles.  Levett,  who 
to  quote  his  own  words  was  “an  ancient  traveller  by  sea”  even 
if  “a  younge  schollar”  wrote  a  most  interesting  book  on  his 
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experience  and  in  this  says;  “The  first  place  I  sett  my  foot 
in  New  England  was  the  Isles  of  Shoulds.”  He  adds  :  “Upon 
these  islands  I  neither  could  see  one  goode  tymber-tree  nor  so 
much  goode  grounde  as  to  make  a  garden.  The  place  is  founde 
to  be  a  goode  fyshinge-place  for  six  shippes,  but  more  can  not 
well  be  there  for  want  of  stage-roome,  as  this  yeare’s  experi¬ 
ence  hath  proved.” 

Hence  we  may  safely  assume  that  Levett  was  not  the  first 
to  have  “sett”  foot  upon  the  “Isles  of  Shoulds”  for  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  at  least  six  fishing  vessels  were  there,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Isles  of  Shoals  had  been  a  resort  for  Basque 
fishing  smacks  for  years.  Even  as  early  as  1578  there  were 
over  one  hundred  Basque  vessels  fishing  for  cod  on  the  Banks. 
I  can  remember,  when  as  a  boy  I  visited  Portsmouth  and  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  seeing  a  number  of  small  fishing  vessels  with 
lateen  sails,  a  type  wholly  foreign  to  New  England  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  handed  down  by  the  hardy  Spanish  fishermen,  who, 
three  centuries  earlier,  had  anchored  their  craft  in  the  “stage 
room”  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  and  had  dried  their  “bacalao”  on 
the  reef-surrounded  islands. 

The  Basques  were  merely  birds  of  passage,  however,  and  the 
first  real  settlement  was  established  in  1628.  At  that  time  no 
women  were  permitted  on  the  Isles,  but  man-made  rules  never 
yet  deterred  the  female  of  the  species  once  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  accomphsh  a  purpose,  and  in  1647  a  woman  not  only  defied 
the  anti-female  law  of  the  islanders  but  managed  to  hold  her 
own  and  to  remain  there.  By  1676  there  was  a  large  settlement, 
and  a  century  later  the  Isles  of  Shoals  had  a  population  of 
nearly  one  thousand  people.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  most  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
British,  fled  to  England  and  to  Canada  and  never  returned, 
and  by  1800  there  were  less  than  one  hundred  human  beings 
on  all  the  eight  islands  of  the  group.  Isolated  from  their  fel¬ 
lows,  even  if  only  a  few  miles  separated  them  from  towns 
ashore,  and  made  up  of  the  roughest  type  of  human  beings. 
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including  smugglers  and  not  a  few  ex-pirates,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Isles  of  Shoals  at  that  time  formed  a  community  which 
was  probably  the  most  ignorant,  vicious,  lawless  and  illiterate 
in  all  America,  the  islands  being  referred  to  as  the  “Godless 
Isles.”  Few  could  either  read  or  write,  there  were  no  records 
of  births  or  deaths,  few  knew  even  their  own  ages,  marriage 
ceremonies  had  been  dispensed  with,  promiscuity  was  almost 
universal,  and  every  man  was  a  law  unto  himself.  Also  there 
were  ugly  stories  of  wrecking  and  of  vessels  deliberately  lured 
to  destruction  upon  the  rocks  and  reefs.  No  doubt  there  may 
have  been  a  modicum  of  truth  in  these  tales,  although  there 
was  little  need  of  the  islanders  conducting  such  a  nefarious 
trade  for  there  were  ships  a-plenty  constantly  being  wrecked  by 
misadventure  on  the  Isles,  and  one  of  the  islets — Malaga,  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  because  of  a  Spanish  vessel  laden  with  Malaga 
wines,  olive  oil  and  raisins  having  been  wrecked  there.  For 
many  a  year,  too,  the  Isles  of  Shoals  were  a  notorious  nest  for 
smugglers,  while  more  than  one  famous  or  infamous  pirate’s 
ship  swung  to  its  moorings  in  the  shelter  of  the  one  protected 
harbor. 

These  islands  are  under  the  combined  jurisdiction  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire.  The  former  owning  Duck  Island,  Apple- 
dore.  Cedar  Island,  Smutty  Nose  or  Haley’s  Island,  with 
Malaga  connected  by  a  causeway.  New  Hampshire  has  Lon¬ 
doner  Island,  Star  Island  and  White  Island  with  its  light¬ 
house.  With  a  total  area  of  barely  six  hundred  acres,  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  are  about  the  most  desolate,  barren  and  for¬ 
bidding  bit  of  real  estate  in  all  New  England. 

Three  centuries  ago  Levett  remarked  upon  the  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  trees  and  the  paucity  of  soil,  and  today  there  is  even 
less  of  both,  for  what  litde  vegetation  the  islands  once  pos¬ 
sessed  was  long  ago  destroyed  by  a  few  sheep  and  by  being 
gathered  for  fuel,  and  in  most  places  even  the  scanty  thin  soil 
between  the  ledges  has  been  burned  as  fuel.  On  Appledore, 
the  largest  island  of  the  group,  which  is  about  a  mile  in 
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length  by  half  a  mile  in  width,  the  only  soil  is  that  carefully 
enclosed  by  low  stone  walls  to  form  tiny  gardens  reminiscent 
of  those  of  the  Isle  of  Aran  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  even 
this  has  been  brought  from  the  mainland.  Yet  at  one  time 
Smutty  Nose  was  a  little  kingdom,  so  to  speak,  where  the 
Haley  family  held  sway  and  not  only  raised  garden  truck  and 
kept  a  cow,  but  had  a  windmill,  salt  works,  a  shop,  a  brewery 
and  even  a  distillery.  Today,  only  traces  remain  of  these  or  of 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  various  islets.  On  Star  Island  is 
the  monument  of  Captain  John  Smith,  and  here  and  there 
are  the  walls  of  houses  and  a  church  or  two.  There  are  several 
old  cemeteries,  with  the  rude  stones  marking  the  graves  so 
much  like  all  the  other  rocks  that  one  might  easily  walk 
through  one  of  the  old  burying  grounds  without  realizing  it. 

For  many  years  Appledore  was  owned  by  the  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Leighton  of  Portsmouth  who  built  a  summer  hotel 
which  was  burned  in  1914.  He  was  the  father  of  Celia  Thaxter, 
the  famous  authoress  and  poetess,  and  both  she  and  her  father 
are  buried  on  the  island.  On  Star  Island,  where  the  steamer  from 
Portsmouth  lands  passengers,  there  is  the  Oceanic  Hotel,  owned 
by  an  association  of  the  Unitarian  and  Congregational 
Churches  who  hold  conferences  here,  while  on  White  Island 
is  the  lonely  lighthouse,  with  a  life  saving  station  on  Apple¬ 
dore. 

As  there  was  no  wood  to  be  had  upon  the  islands,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  built  their  homes  of  rough  cobbles.  These,  combined 
with  the  rocky,  barren  character  of  the  Isles,  the  ever-breaking 
waves,  the  lack  of  vegetation  and  the  fisherfolk  types  of  the 
inhabitants,  give  the  place  a  wholly  foreign  effect  far  more 
like  a  bit  of  the  Shetlands  or  the  Orkneys,  or  perhaps  even 
more  like  the  Falkland  Islands,  than  like  New  England  terri¬ 
tory  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

Yet  barren,  desolate,  almost  worthless  as  the  islands  were, 
with  their  only  denizens  rough,  illiterate  and  somewhat  de¬ 
generate  fisherfolk,  smugglers  and  worse,  yet  the  Isles  of 
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Shoals  were  not  lacking  in  their  share  of  drama,  tragedy  and 
romance.  On  Star  Island  is  the  so-called  Betty  Moody’s  Hole 
with  its  story  of  stark  tragedy  that  is  hard  to  equal. 

It  was  during  the  King  Philip’s  War  that  Indian  warriors, 
knowing  the  men  of  the  islands  were  usually  absent  in  their 
fishing  boats  during  the  day,  attacked  Star  Island.  Hoping  to 
escape  the  savage  raiders,  Mrs.  Moody  seized  her  children,  and 
unseen  by  the  Indians,  reached  the  Hole  where  she  cowered 
with  her  brood  in  the  fissure  of  the  rocks.  Each  moment  she 
expected  that  her  hiding  place  would  be  discovered.  She  could 
hear  the  screams  of  terror  from  her  unfortunate  neighbors, 
clearly  to  her  horrified  ears  came  the  shouts  of  the  raiding 
warriors.  Then,  just  as  she  felt  that  she  was  safe,  one  of  the 
children  commenced  to  cry.  Realizing  that  the  savages  could 
not  fail  to  hear  the  sounds,  that  in  a  moment  more  she  would 
be  dragged  forth  and  either  tomahawked  or  carried  into  cap¬ 
tivity,  insane  with  terror,  she  grasped  the  throat  of  the  whim¬ 
pering  child  and  strangled  it.  Too  late.  The  Indians  had  dis¬ 
covered  her  refuge.  Filled  with  horror  at  what  she  had  done, 
maddened  by  remorse  and  fear  of  the  Indians,  she  clasped  the 
other  child  in  her  arms  and  flung  herself  into  the  sea. 

Far  more  romantic,  even  if  not  as  tragic  as  the  drama  of 
Betty  Moody,  is  the  tradition  of  the  ghostly  woman  of  White 
Island.  According  to  those  who  claim  to  have  seen  her,  the  lady 
specter  is  a  very  beautiful  wraith,  the  spirit  of  a  young  girl — 
“a  tall  shapely  figure  wrapped  in  a  long  sea-coat” — with  flowing 
golden  hair,  with  a  face  of  unearthly  beauty,  but  as  white  as 
marble.  There  is  no  mystery  about  this  young  lady  ghost, 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  islanders,  for  according  to  the 
story  she  was  the  sweetheart  of  a  Scotch  pirate,  a  companion 
of  the  infamous  Blackbeard,  who  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
legend,  made  White  Island  his  home  and  buried  thereon  a 
vast  treasure.  Why  any  self-respecting  pirate  with  gold  aplenty 
and  to  spare,  and  accompanied  by  a  lovely  young  lady  com¬ 
panion,  should  have  selected  barren  White  Island  for  a  love- 
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nest  rather  than  some  sunny,  palm-fringed  tropic  isle,  is  inex¬ 
plicable.  Possibly  the  spot  reminded  him  of  his  own  bleak 
Scottish  coast.  At  all  events,  whatever  the  reason  may  have 
been,  here  he  dwelt  with  his  treasure  and  his  lady-love,  until 
at  last  the  call  of  the  sea  was  too  strong  to  resist,  and  making 
his  sweetheart  swear  a  great  oath  to  remain  and  guard  his  loot 
until  he  should  return,  “even  if  it  was  not  until  doomsday,” 
he  sailed  away  on  another  piratical  venture. 

Fate  turned  against  him.  He  fell  in  with  a  warship 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  hope  to  escape  he  fired  the 
magazine  of  his  ship  and  blew  the  vessel  with  himself  and 
all  hands  to  fragments.  Faithful  to  her  trust  and  her  oath,  the 
golden-haired  lassie  still  watches  over  her  pirate  laird’s  treas¬ 
ure,  standing  for  long  hours  of  the  night  upon  an  outjutting 
point  of  rock  and  gazing  across  the  sea  for  the  lover  who  never 
will  return. 

Neither  is  the  young  lady’s  wraith  the  only  ghost  on  the 
Isles  of  Shoals.  On  nearby  Appledore  is  the  ghost  of  a  long- 
dead  pirate,  and  so  often  is  the  specter  seen,  so  long  has  he 
been  haunting  the  island,  and  so  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
his  presence  and  his  appearance  have  the  islanders  become  that 
they  regard  him  almost  as  a  member  of  the  community  and  speak 
of  him  as  casually  and  with  the  same  familiarity  as  though  he 
were  merely  another  fisherman,  and  call  him  “Old  Bab.”  That 
despite  the  fact  that  he  really  is  a  most  horrifying  and  fearsome 
specter,  with  a  villainous  face,  with  snaky,  greasy  hair  and 
whiskers,  and  with  his  scrawny  neck  scarred  by  the  mark  of 
a  hangman’s  rope.  Although  there  is  no  such  detailed  tradi¬ 
tion  regarding  his  origin  and  his  identity  as  that  of  the  White 
Island  lady  ghost,  yet  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  hanged 
pirate’s  wraith  guards  a  vast  treasure  hidden  on  Appledore. 
As  the  natives  are  unfamiliar  with  the  lesser  lights  of  the 
piratical  profession  and  the  less  spectacular  members  of  the 
brotherhood,  they  credit  the  source  of  the  hidden  hoard  to 
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Blackbeard,  even  if  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Teach  ever 
came  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

Even  so,  pirates  did  visit  the  ocean-washed,  barren  islands, 
and  at  least  one  pirates’  treasure  was  buried  on  the  Isles  and 
much  of  it  still  remains  there  as  far  as  any  one  knows  to  the 
contrary.  This  was  the  loot  of  John  Quelch,  as  villainous,  as 
despicable  and  as  murderous  a  scoundrel  as  ever  scuttled  a 
ship,  albeit  his  career  of  infamy  was  short-lived  and  he  never 
occupied  a  conspicuous  niche  in  the  piratical  Hall  of  Fame. 

Like  poor  old  Captain  Kidd,  Quelch  started  forth  as  a  pirate- 
catcher,  when  in  1793  the  law-abiding  citizens  and  merchants 
of  Boston  decided  that  it  was  high  time  to  do  something 
about  the  numerous  pirates  cruising  off  the  New  England 
coast.  What  they  did  was  to  fit  out  the  eighty-ton  brigantine 
Charles,  properly  armed  and  equipped,  and  appoint  Captain 
David  Plowman  her  commander  with  a  commission  to  hunt 
down  and  destroy  all  pirates  he  might  meet.  The  skipper  was 
handicapped  from  the  start.  His  very  name  was  against  him, 
for  what  true  deep-water,  tarry  seaman  would  sail  under  a 
plowman. 

Moreover,  pirate-hunting  was  not  a  particularly  popular 
recreation  nor  an  attractive  profession,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  the  Charles  still  swung  idly  to  her  moorings  at  Marble¬ 
head  with  only  a  skeleton  of  a  crew  on  her  decks.  In  addition, 
the  worthy  captain  was  far  from  well,  and  becoming  utterly 
down-hearted  and  discouraged,  he  begged  to  be  relieved  of  his 
command,  and  advised  the  authorities  not  to  carry  out  the 
plan  of  sending  the  brigantine  after  pirates  as,  “it  will  not  do 
with  these  men  who  may  go  as  crew.” 

When  the  sponsors  of  the  project  reached  Marblehead,  they 
arrived  too  late,  for  what  Captain  Plowman  had  foreseen  had 
taken  place.  The  crew  had  decided  to  turn  pirates  themselves. 
Under  the  leadership  of  a  rascal  named  John  Quelch  they 
had  locked  the  skipper  in  his  cabin  and  had  seized  the  ship,  and 
the  impotent  officials  could  only  rave  and  shake  their  fists  at 
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the  Charles,  whose  topsails  were  hovering  above  the  eastern 
horizon.  Once  away  from  the  land,  Quelch  had  the  helpless 
skipper  dragged  on  deck  and  tossed  screaming  into  the  sea, 
and  hoisting  his  pirate  flag — a  black  square  with,  “in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it  an  Anatomy  (skeleton)  holding  in  one  hand  an 
Hours  Glass;  and  a  Dart  with  the  Heart  with  3  drops  of 
Blood  proceeding  from  it  in  the  other  hand,” — Quelch  started 
on  his  career  of  butchery  and  bloodshed. 

He  had  truly  phenomenal  luck.  Prize  after  prize  was  taken 
by  the  pirates  and  within  three  months  they  took  nine  vessels 
carrying  an  enormous  amount  of  booty.  Not  a  man,  woman 
or  child  was  left  alive  to  bear  testimony  to  the  pirates’  actions, 
for  Quelch  invariably  murdered  every  living  soul  on  the  ves¬ 
sels  he  took. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Massachusetts,  the  officials  were  not  sit¬ 
ting  idle.  Through  their  own  carelessness  they  had  let  loose 
the  most  dangerous  pirate  of  them  all.  Letters  were  dispatched 
to  all  the  West  Indian  islands  and  to  all  southern  ports,  warn¬ 
ing  the  authorities  of  the  Charles'  true  character  and  urging 
that  Quelch  be  apprehended.  But  the  brigantine  seemed  to  have 
vanished  from  the  seas,  or  rather  from  all  known  ports,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  her  until  one  May  morning  in  1704 
when  to  the  utter  amazement  of  every  one  she  came  sailing 
brazenly  into  Marblehead  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor. 

It  was  the  greatest  piece  of  affrontery  ever  known.  So 
audacious  an  act  that  the  officials  were  dumfounded. 

Quelch  had  a  story  as  brazen  as  his  appearance.  Captain  Plow¬ 
man,  he  declared,  had  died  at  sea  and  with  his  last  breath  had 
begged  Quelch  to  take  command  of  the  vessel.  They  had  not, 
he  averred,  been  lucky  in  capturing  pirate  craft,  but  they  had 
found  a  wrecked  Spanish  ship  from  which  they  had  salvaged 
considerable  treasure,  as  well  as  general  cargo  which  he  had 
brought  to  his  home  port.  But  Quelch  rather  overreached  him¬ 
self.  Among  the  commodities  in  the  hold  of  the  Charles  were 
sugar  and  tobacco,  salt  and  flour,  which  no  Spanish  galleon 
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would  be  likely  to  carry,  and  these  bore  no  signs  of  having 
been  aboard  a  wrecked  and  abandoned  derelict.  Moreover, 
members  of  his  crew  had  been  having  a  merry  time  of  it  in 
the  taverns  ashore,  and  with  tongues  loosened  by  rum  had 
talked  a  bit  too  freely  of  their  recent  cruise.  While  finally, 
much  of  the  Charles'  cargo  was  identified  as  being  Portuguese 
and  not  Spanish.  So  Quelch  was  promptly  clapped  into  jail, 
together  with  all  but  a  dozen  of  his  men  who  had  foreseen 
what  was  coming  and  had  vanished  with  all  the  coins,  bullion, 
gems  and  gold  dust  looted  from  many  a  scuttled  ship.  In  a 
small  sailing  vessel,  the  Larrimore  Galley,  they  had  slipped 
away,  treasure  and  all,  and  had  headed  for  parts  unknown. 
But  they  were  reported  from  off  Cape  Ann,  and  at  once  a  boat 
manned  by  volunteers  in  command  of  Major  Stephen  Sewall 
started  in  chase. 

What  followed  is  best  recorded  in  an  extract  from  the  Boston 
News  Letter  of  June  ii,  1704,  as  follows: 

“This  afternoon  Major  Sewall  brought  into  this  Port  the 
Larrimore  Galley  and  Seven  Pirates,  viz:  Erasmus  Peterson, 
Charles  James,  John  Carter,  John  Pitman,  Firancis  King, 
Charles  King,  John  King,  whom  he  and  his  Company  Sur¬ 
prized  and  Seized  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  the  loth.  Inst,  viz: 
four  of  them  on  Board  the  Larrimore  Galley  and  three  on 
shoar  on  Starr  Island,  being  assisted  by  John  Hinckes  and 
Thomas  Phipps  Esqrs.,  two  of  her  Majesties  Justices  of  New 
Hampshire  who  were  happily  there,  together  with  the  Justices 
and  the  Captain  of  the  Place. 

He  also  seized  45  ounces  and  Seven  Pennyweight  of  Gold 
of  the  said  Pirates.” 

A  few  weeks  later  John  Quelch  and  five  of  his  crew  were 
duly  hanged,  but  the  execution  of  the  six  scoundrels  did  not 
reveal  the  hiding  place  of  the  treasure  which  had  been  buried 
on  the  Isles  of  Shoals  before  Major  Sewall  arrived  on  the 
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scene.  He  recovered  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  forty-five 
ounces  and  seven  pennyweights  of  gold,  or  in  other  words 
only  about  one  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  the  loot  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars  which  still  lies  concealed  on  the 
Isles.  So  it  is  not  so  very  surprising  that  a  pirate’s  ghost  should 
haunt  the  island,  and  as  Old  Bab  so  plainly  bears  the  evidence 
of  having  been  hanged  when  a  mortal,  what  more  probable 
than  it  is  the  ghost  of  John  Quelch  himself  who  haunts  Apple- 
dore  Island 
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Most  unfortunately,  for  those  who  are  fond  of  clean, 
ocean-washed  beaches  on  which  the  rollers  burst  in 
creamy  foam,  and  where  only  the  complaining 
gulls  and  querulously-piping  plover  keep  one  company,  the 
long  stretches  of  sea  beaches  between  Salisbury  and  Portsmouth 
have  been  utterly  ruined.  It  is  an  ill  deed  that  does  not  benefit 
some  one,  to  paraphrase  the  time-honored  proverb,  and  the 
blatancy,  the  crowds,  the  endless  rows  of  shacks  and  shops,  the 
hot  dog  stands  and  the  bathing  houses  which  have  transformed 
the  New  Hampshire  coast  to  a  glorified  Coney  Island,  have 
also  provided  a  seaside  resort,  bathing  facilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  recreation,  fresh  air  and  enjoyment  for  thousands 
of  persons  from  far  and  near. 

Over  the  Maine-New  Hampshire  boundary,  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  River,  the  beaches  are,  thank  heaven, 
comparatively  unspoiled.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  York 
Beach  and  Ogunquit.  These  are  popular  enough,  and  during 
the  summer  months  are  thronged  with  bathers  and  are  gay 
with  brilliantly-colored  umbrellas,  cabanas  and  abbreviated 
bathing  costumes,  yet  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  respectability 
and  exclusiveness  about  them  which  is  wholly  absent  from 
the  majority  of  New  England’s  bathing  beaches. 

After  all,  beaches  are  beaches  and  bathers  are  bathers,  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  holds  much  of  interest,  unless 
one  is  a  member  of  the  amphibian  sun-tan  cult.  Personally  I 
cannot  see  the  coast  of  Maine  as  a  bathing  place,  and  I  do  not 

blame  the  hordes  of  semi-nudists  thereon  for  spending  far 
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more  time  on  the  sun-warmed  sand  than  in  the  cold  and  chilly 
sea. 

To  me,  as  to  many  another,  I  expect,  old  York  with  its  his¬ 
toric  and  romantic  past  and  associations  is  a  far  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  interesting  spot  than  the  beaches  and  their  bathers. 

The  oldest  incorporated  city  in  North  America,  York  had 
its  beginning  in  a  visionary  dream  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges. 
He  dreamed  of  establishing  a  great  city  on  the  shores  of  what 
now  is  Maine,  but  at  that  time,  in  1641,  was  known  as 
Agamenticus,  a  name  still  preserved  in  the  garbled  form  of 
“Head  o’  Manticus,”  the  highest  point  of  land  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  between  Mount  Desert  and  the  Mexican  border. 

The  city,  as  Sir  Ferdinando  planned  it,  was  to  cover  twenty- 
one  square  miles  of  territory  in  his  grant  of  “New  Somerset¬ 
shire,”  and  was  to  be  named  Gorgeana. 

Well  may  Gorges  be  called  the  “Father  of  Maine.”  A  dash¬ 
ing,  valiant  soldier,  a  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Gilbert,  Captain  John  Smith,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
William  Shakespeare,  he  had  been  a  favorite  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Rouen  had  been  knighted 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  his  conspicuous  bravery.  Yet  he  was 
far  more  interested  in  establishing  settlements  in  Maine  than 
in  courts  or  battles,  and  for  forty  years  he  devoted  his  life 
and  his  fortune  to  his  projects.  Under  the  charters  and  patents 
he  had  received  from  the  British  Crown  he  was  made  supreme 
in  power  and  Lord  Proprietor,  as  well  as  Protector  of  the 
Faith  in  the  new  land.  Yet  he  never  visited  New  England,  but 
appointed  his  cousin,  Thomas  Gorges,  to  act  for  him  with 
headquarters  at  Saco. 

Sir  Ferdinando,  the  Viceroy  of  Maine,  lost  his  all  during  the 
Cromwellian  years,  when  he  threw  in  his  lot  and  unsheathed 
his  sword  in  defense  of  the  monarchy,  and  died  poor,  friend¬ 
less  and  broken-hearted.  He  was  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave 
at  Bristol,  England,  but  his  labors  bore  enduring  fruit  in  the 
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establishment  of  many  a  Maine  town,  the  first  of  which  was 
York. 

Gorges’  ambitious  plans  for  the  vast  city  of  Gorgeana  never 
materialized.  In  1642  it  contained  but  three  hundred  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  it  was  legally  and  duly  incorporated  with  seals  and 
parchments,  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  with  all  the  other 
traditional  pomp  and  officials  which  were  part  and  parcel  of 
any  great  city  in  England.*  There  was  a  court,  also,  presided 
over  by  Sir  Richard  Vines,  although  there  was  no  jail  until 
1653,  when  the  jail  was  built  which  is  still  standing  and  now 
serves  as  an  historical  museum. 

Though  they  might  go  without  a  city  prison  for  a  dozen 
years  or  so,  the  early  inhabitants  of  York  intended  to  have  a 
proper  jail  when  one  was  erected,  a  jail  which  would  safely 
hold  the  most  desperate  of  criminals  of  those  days,  for  they 
barred  its  windows  with  mill-saw  blades  with  the  teeth  upper¬ 
most,  and  studded  the  heavy  oaken  doors  with  countless  great 
iron  spikes.  Apparently  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  a 
malefactor  might  attempt  to  win  his  freedom  by  other  routes 
than  via  the  door  or  the  windows,  for  the  walls  were  of 
ordinary  wood  and  stone  construction  such  as  might  have 
been  used  for  a  dwelling  house  or  a  barn.  In  fact,  despite 
its  saw-blade  window  bars  and  its  nail-studded  doors,  any  de¬ 
termined  prisoner  of  our  era  could  escape  through  the  walls 
in  short  order. 

Aside  from  its  jail-museum,  York  contains  several  fine  old 
houses,  while  in  the  “Scotland”  district  of  the  town  is  the  old 
Mclntire  Garrison  House  built  in  1640,  the  oldest  house  in  all 
Maine.  Of  all  the  many  combined  dwellings  and  forts  which 
the  settlers  erected  in  the  days  of  the  Indian  wars,  the  Mclntire 
Garrison  House  alone  remains.  Many  a  tragic  scene  has  this 

*  The  original  charter  of  incorporation  of  Gorgeana  is  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  collection.  For  over  a  century  it 
was  lost,  but  in  1798  it  was'  found  in  a  rubbish  dump  in  an  open 
field. 
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old  building  witnessed,  and  within  its  walls  cowered  the  sur¬ 
vivors  o£  the  Indian  raid  of  February  5,  1692,  when  three  hun¬ 
dred  savages  attacked  the  settlement  and  left  fifty  dead  settlers 
and  twenty  blazing  homesteads  behind  them. 

Although  the  ancient  house  has  been  somewhat  altered  and 
restored,  and  the  tiny  windows  and  the  gun  slits  in  its  walls 
have  been  replaced  by  larger  panes,  the  house  remains  much 
as  it  was  three  centuries  ago  with  the  old  hand-hewn  timbers 
doweled  together,  the  hand-made  clapboards,  the  vastly  wide 
floor  boards  and  the  hand-forged  nails  and  iron  work  intact. 
Within  the  house  the  furnishings  are  those  used  by  the  original 
settlers,  and  mainly  brought  over  seas  by  the  first  of  the  York 
Mclntires,  whose  descendants  have  always  remained  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  historic  house.  Many,  in  fact  nearly  all,  of  the 
furnishings  are  museum  pieces — ^highboys  and  chests,  desks 
and  tables,  chairs  and  settles,  andirons  and  kitchen  utensils, 
while  the  glassware  and  crockery  on  shelves  and  in  cupboards 
would  turn  a  collector  green  with  envy.  Yet  for  thirty-four 
years,  from  1875  until  1909,  the  house  with  all  its  treasures 
remained  unoccupied  and  unguarded! 

Surely,  in  a  town  where  such  conditions  could  exist  there 
was  little  need  of  even  the  ancient  jail. 

Not  only  can  York  boast  of  being  the  first  incorporated 
town  in  North  America.  In  addition  it  can  rightfully  claim  to 
be  the  original  Maine,  for  when  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was 
granted  his  Royal  Charter,  the  name  of  Maine  was  officially 
used  for  the  first  time. 

Referring  to  the  area  which  became  York,  it  decreed  that 
this  should  “Forever  be  called  the  Province  and  County  of 
Mayne,  and  not  by  any  other  name  whatsoever.” 

A  dozen  years  before  York  as  an  incorporated  town  came 
into  existence,  Edward  Godfrey  of  London  had  built  his  house 
there,  and  several  years  before  the  Mayflower  dropped  anchor 
off  Cape  Cod,  there  were  numerous  settlers  dwelling  along  the 
Maine  coast  between  Kittery  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec. 
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In  fact,  as  early  as  i6i6,  Captain  Richard  Vines  and  sixteen 
men  passed  the  winter  at  what  is  now  Biddeford  Pool.  While 
their  temporary  cabins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saco  may  scarcely 
be  deemed  a  “settlement,”  yet  had  it  not  been  for  them,  Maine, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  been  abandoned  as  hopeless  by 
the  British  and  would  have  come  into  possession  of  the 
French.  The  purpose  of  Captain  Vines  and  his  men  was  to 
learn  just  what  the  Maine  climate  was  like  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Englishmen  could  survive  the  winters,  for  the 
survivors  of  the  ill  fated  Popham  Colony,  established  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  in  1607,  had  declared  the  country 
uninhabitable  for  white  men. 

Sir  Ferdinando  thought  otherwise,  however,  for  he  had  come 
into  possession  of  Indians  kidnaped  in  Maine  and  carried  to 
England,  and  they  told  him  a  very  different  story.  So  he 
dispatched  Vines  and  his  men  to  Maine  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  matter  once  and  for  all.  When  the  seventeen  men 
returned,  after  spending  an  entire  winter  in  the  country,  and 
reported  that  they  were  all  in  perfect  health  and  condition, 
and  that  not  one  of  their  number  had  so  much  as  “felt  theyre 
heades  too  ake”  during  all  the  months  they  had  dwelt  in 
Maine,  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  was  assured. 

Among  the  first  of  the  settlers  was  Vines  himself  who,  with 
a  number  of  men,  returned  in  1630  to  what  is  now  Biddeford, 
only  to  find  a  village  already  had  been  established  there  for 
eight  years.  Neither  were  these  early  arrivals  the  only  English¬ 
men  in  the  vicinity.  Thomas  Purchase  and  his  wife  had  built 
a  house  and  were  getting  along  famously  at  what  now  is 
Brunswick.  At  Old  Orchard,  John  Stratton  had  established  a 
good  sized  settlement  on  the  islands  at  Prout’s  Neck.  There 
were  thriving  colonies  on  the  islands  in  Casco  Bay  and  at  Cape 
Elizabeth.  Farms  were  scattered  all  about  Freeport  and  Sour- 
wink,  and  the  nucleus  of  Portland  had  been  established  by 
settlers  who  had  their  cabins  at  Casco  Neck.  Here  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  digress  a  bit  and  mention  that  Casco  is  a  Spanish 
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name,  as  is  Campo  Bello,  and  Saco,  while  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
is  merely  a  corruption  or  adaptation  of  the  Spanish  “Bahia 
Profundo.”  To  many  it  may  seem  a  puzzle  as  to  why  points 
along  the  coast  of  Maine  should  bear  Spanish  names.  In  1525, 
Esteban  Gomez,  the  Spanish  voyager,  explored  the  Maine 
coast,  as  did  Simon  Ferdinando  the  Portuguese.  They  were 
seeking  gold  and  precious  gems,  and  finding  promise  of  neither 
in  Maine,  they  sailed  away  never  to  return,  leaving  only  the 
names  they  had  bestowed  as  reminders  of  their  visits. 

It  was  gold,  or  rather  the  marvelous  tale  of  a  still  more 
marvelous  golden  city  that  lured  the  British  to  the  coast  of 
Maine.  No  one  positively  can  say  who  invented  the  tale,  but 
it  was  set  down  in  “Ramusio’s  Voyages”  published  in  1539. 
According  to  the  story,  there  was  a  great  city  called  Norum- 
bega  situated  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  in  Maine; 
a  city  inhabited  by  highly  civilized  people  who  were  so 
fabulously  rich  that  they  measured  pearls  by  the  quart  and 
gems  by  the  bushel;  a  city  whose  buildings,  with  towers  and 
turreted  walls,  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  studded 
with  precious  stones.  While  Captain  John  Smith  and  Samuel 
de  Champlain  effectively  put  an  end  to  the  myth  by  thor¬ 
oughly  exploring  the  coast  and  rivers  of  Maine  in  1693,  their 
reports  of  rich  “furres  and  peltryes”  led  many  a  voyager  to 
Maine. 

But  the  majority  of  the  British  came  to  settle  and  to  farm, 
though  why  any  sane  person  should  have  selected  the  bleak 
climate  and  stone-riddled  soil  of  Maine  for  such  a  purpose  is 
beyond  comprehension. 

As  farms  mean  grain,  and  as  buildings  require  timbers  and 
lumber,  saw  and  grist  mills  soon  sprang  up  where  there  was 
water  power,  and  in  many  places  husbandry  became  secondary 
to  milling.  Such  was  the  case  at  Biddeford  and  Saco,  and 
while  many  of  the  earlier  settlements  have  never  grown  to  any 
great  size  but  still  remain  sleepy,  quiet  villages,  wholly  delight¬ 
ful  and  attractive,  others  have  become  busy,  bustling  centers 
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of  milling  and  manufactures.  Such  is  Biddeford  on  the  Saco 
River  with  its  great  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  several  of  which 
are  the  oldest  in  New  England.  Although  Biddeford  was 
settled  in  1622,  and  the  first  court  in  Maine  was  held  in  the 
town  in  1640,  yet  there  is  little  of  historic  or  even  romantic 
interest  existing  there  today.  In  fact  it  is  a  less  interesting 
town  than  Wells,  where  John  Wheelwright,  the  classmate  and 
friend  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  once  pastor  of  the  village 
church.  There,  in  1692,  George  Burroughs  was  prosecuted  for 
witchcraft,  the  only  case  of  witchcraft  prosecution  in  Maine 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  Like  all  of  the  coast 
settlements  of  Maine,  Wells,  York  and  Biddeford  suffered 
terribly  from  raids  by  the  French  and  Indians.  In  1675,  Saco 
(now  Biddeford)  was  attacked  and  54  prisoners  were  carried 
away.  In  1677,  Wells  was  raided  and  sixty  of  its  inhabitants 
were  killed  and  York  was  attacked  and  suffered  great  losses 
in  1692. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  what  these  early  setders  suffered 
and  endured  it  is  a  marvel  that  any  towns  west  of  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  should  have  survived.  But  survive  they  did,  and  grew 
and  prospered  as  well,  until  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  they  had  become  large,  important  industrial  centers. 

Between  Wells  and  the  Saco  are  Kennebunk,  Kennebunk- 
port  and  Cape  Porpoise,  mainly  of  interest  as  being  the  favor¬ 
ite  summer  homes  of  many  famous  artists  and  authors.  All 
are  delightful  little  towns  with  their  wide-spreading  trees, 
their  spacious,  solidly-built,  comfortable  homesteads,  their 
well-kept  lawns  and  their  truly  remarkable  freedom  from 
slums,  garishness  and  an  undesirable  foreign  element.  This 
absence  of  aliens  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of 
Maine  which  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  foreign  population 
of  any  state,  only  14%  of  its  people  being  foreign  born  and 
70%  of  these  being  French  Canadians.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only 
state  that  can  boast  of  a  population  99.7%  white  and  that  de- 
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spite  the  fact  that  there  are  about  one  thousand  Indians  in 
the  state,  in  addition  to  many  more  persons  of  mixed  Indian 
and  white  blood.  In  other  words,  the  negro  population  of 
Maine  is  practically  nil. 

Only  in  the  larger  coastwise  towns  are  colored  persons  and 
foreigners  noticeable,  although  of  course  there  are  plenty  of 
them  during  the  summer,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  outsiders 
visit  the  shore  and  lake  resorts  of  Maine.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
climate  of  the  state  which  keeps  the  African  and  southern 
European  element  from  immigrating  to  Maine,  although  more 
probably  it  is  because  Maine  offers  comparatively  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  them.  Only  a  direct  descendant  of  the  hardy,  ven¬ 
turesome,  super-men  pioneers  can  wrest  a  livelihood  from  a 
Maine  farm,  and  while  there  are  large  manufactories,  thriving 
mercantile  establishments  and  innumerable  industries  in  the 
larger  coast  and  riverside  towns,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  dependent  upon  fishing  or  farming.  And  a  hard  time  they’ve 
had  of  it  the  past  few  years!  Perhaps  their  status  may  best  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  Maine  farmer  who,  in  answer 
to  my  query  as  to  whether  they  had  felt  the  depression,  re¬ 
plied:  “Hell,  we  ain’t  never  had  no  prosperity  so  how  can  we 
feel  depression.?” 


1 


Chapter  XXIV 


Tortland  and  Some 
Strange  "Tales 


ON  a  hill  at  the  head  of  lovely  Casco  Bay  dotted  v^ith 
its  wooded  islands,  Portland  is  beautifully  situated.  To 
the  stranger,  the  city’s  streets  are  an  inextricable  puz¬ 
zle,  for  they  run  every  way,  with  no  system  or  apparent  reason. 
Often  one  may  go  around  a  block  expecting  to  come  out  on  a 
parallel  thoroughfare,  only  to  discover  that  the  supposedly 
rectangular  block  is  a  triangle  or  a  rhomboid,  and  find  oneself 
on  some  street  running  off  at  an  angle,  with  one’s  sense  of 
direction  at  a  complete  loss. 

Perhaps,  as  is  the  tradition,  Portland’s  streets  were  first  laid 
out  by  following  sheep  tracks  across  pastures.  More  probably 
they  took  the  places  of  the  foot  paths  worn  by  homecoming 
seamen  or  fishermen  who  followed  the  shortest  cuts  from 
shore  to  homes.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  very  lack  of  order  and 
system  adds  to  the  city’s  attraction,  for  the  residential  portions 
of  Portland  are  most  attractive,  with  arching  shade  trees,  sub¬ 
stantial  old  dwellings,  lovely  gardens  and  lawns,  and  old- 
fashioned  red  brick  sidewalks.  To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing 
very  old  in  Portland  for  the  town  has  been  swept  by  disastrous 
fires  time  and  again,  the  last  great  conflagration  almost  com¬ 
pletely  destroying  the  town  in  1866.  In  fact  the  oldest  thing  in 
the  city  is  the  old  cemetery,  dating  back  to  1668,  although 
Portland  was  settled  in  1632  by  George  Cleeve  and  Richard 
Tucker. 

In  its  early  days,  Falmouth,  as  it  was  then  called,  suffered 

severely.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by  Indians  in  1676,  it  was 
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again  attacked  by  the  French  and  Indians  and  was  burned  to 
the  ground  in  1690,  and  in  1706  it  was  again  taken  and  razed 
by  the  Baron  Castin  and  his  warriors.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  the  British  fleet  under  Captain  Mowatt  bom¬ 
barded  the  town  and  burned  it  in  1775.  It  took  more  than 
British  cannon  balls  and  a  fire  to  discourage  the  Portlanders, 
and  quickly  the  town  was  rebuilt  and  rechristened.  After  the 
fire  of  1866,  the  lower  section  or  business  district  of  the  town 
was  somewhat  modernized  and  improved  with  the  result  that 
Congress  Street  and  other  neighboring  thoroughfares  appear 
almost  like  incongruities.  To  many  persons,  no  doubt,  the  old 
home  of  Longfellow  is  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Portland, 
but  to  me  the  old  cemetery  on  the  hill  is  of  far  greater  in¬ 
terest.  Moreover,  it  is  closely  linked  with  Longfellow,  for  here 
lie  buried  the  heroes  of  the  famous  battle  between  the  Boxer 
and  the  Enterprise  which  was  immortalized  in  Longfellow’s 
poem  “Lost  Youth.” 

Although  the  poet  wrote  of  the  battle  as  having  been  wit¬ 
nessed  from  Portland,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  memorable 
engagement  took  place  off  Pemmaquid  forty  miles  away.  It 
was  the  triumphant  arrival  of  the  American  brig  Enterprise, 
with  the  defeated  Boxer  in  tow,  and  with  her  flag  at  half-mast 
in  honor  of  the  dead  of  both  sides,  which  Longfellow  and  the 
people  of  Portland  saw.  Perhaps,  never  in  the  history  of  our 
Navy,  has  there  been  a  more  terrific,  savage  battle  fought  upon 
the  sea.  The  two  vessels  were  very  evenly  matched,  the  Enter¬ 
prise  carrying  sixteen  guns  and  one  hundred  and  two  men 
under  Commander  William  Burrows  of  Portland,  while  the 
Boxer  carried  eighteen  guns  and  one  hundred  and  four  men 
under  Captain  Samuel  Blythe.  At  the  time  of  the  batde  a 
number  of  the  British  seamen  were  absent  on  shore  leave,  so 
that  the  advantage  of  her  two  additional  guns  was  fully  offset. 
On  the  other  hand.  Commander  Burrows  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  youth  and  had  never  before  been  under  fire,  whereas 
Captain  Blythe  was  an  experienced  naval  officer  who  had 
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taken  part  in  many  a  battle.  Approaching  to  within  musket 
range,  the  two  vessels  opened  terrific  broadsides  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  firing  was  incessant,  and  twenty-five  minutes  after 
the  first  shot  had  been  discharged  the  British  hauled  down 
their  flag. 

So  dense  had  been  the  pall  of  smoke  as  the  battle  raged 
that  neither  ship  had  been  clearly  visible  from  the  other.  With 
the  striking  of  the  Boxe/s  colors,  the  cannonading  ceased,  the 
smoke  drifted  away  and  she  was  revealed  as  a  shattered  hulk, 
while  the  sails  of  the  Enterprise  were  cut  to  shreds,  and  shat¬ 
tered  broken  spars,  masts  and  rigging  trailed  over  her  splin¬ 
tered  rails.  The  slaughter  had  been  terrific,  over  half  the 
crews  of  both  vessels  having  been  killed,  including  both  the 
American  and  British  commanders.  The  bodies  of  the  two 
heroes  were  buried  side  by  side  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Port¬ 
land,  where  on  the  old  fashioned  table-like  tombstones,  are 
the  simple  epitaphs. 

Commander  William  Burrows  and  Lieutenant  Waters 
of  the  American  brig  Enterprise 

Captain  Samuel  Blythe  of  His  Majesty’s  sloop-of-war 

Boxer 

It  was  a  fitting,  a  kindly  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  the 
British  commander  for  the  Portland  people  to  have  interred 
his  shot-torn  body  beside  that  of  their  townsman  hero.  It  is  a 
far  greater  tribute  to  Captain  Blythe’s  valor  which  the  people 
bestow  each  year,  when  on  Decoration  Day,  American  flags 
and  wreaths  of  flowers  are  placed  impartially  on  both  graves 
in  the  cemetery  atop  the  hill. 

Many  a  famous  man  lies  interred  in  Portland’s  cemeteries, 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  Commodore  Preble,  Elijah  Kellogg,  Rear 
Admiral  Peary,  Paul  Akers,  Neal  Dow  and  Cyrus  Curtis — 
all  Portlandites  and  all  buried  in  the  city’s  cemeteries.  As 
one  wag  observed,  most  of  Portland’s  great  men  are  dead 
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ones.  This  is  not  quite  just,  for  there  are  many  famous 
men  and  women  still  living  who  were  born  in  Portland,  even 
though  their  names  may  not  be  as  familiar  to  the  public  at 
large  as  those  of  Longfellow. 

The  metropolis  of  Maine,  even  though  it  is  not  the  state 
capital,  Portland  is  considered  by  many  as  one  of  the  two  most 
beautiful  cities  in  New  England.  Surely  if  magnificent  park¬ 
ways  constitute  civic  beauty,  then  Portland  should  take  first 
place.  There  are  no  finer  or  more  lovely  parkways  anywhere 
than  the  Eastern  Promenade,  curving  along  the  shores  of 
Casco  Bay;  Baxter  Boulevard  around  the  back  bay;  and  West¬ 
ern  Promenade  with  its  magnificent  view  of  hill  and  plain 
with  the  dim  outline  of  the  White  Mountains  and  the  cloud¬ 
like  bulk  of  Mount  Washington  in  the  far  distance. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem.  Cape  Elizabeth,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Casco  Bay,  was  settled  before  Portland, 
while  the  islands  in  the  bay  were  settled  even  earlier.  In  1623, 
Christopher  Levett,  who  had  inspected  the  shores  from  the 
Kennebec  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  decided  that  Casco  Bay  was 
the  most  promising  spot  in  which  to  settle  down.  He  did  so 
on  Quak  Island,  which  he  rechristened  York  Island,  known 
as  House  Island  today.  Here  he  established  his  colony  of  ten 
men,  and  the  following  spring  sailed  for  England  to  bring 
over  additional  colonists. 

History  fails  to  relate  what  vicissitudes  his  settlement  under¬ 
went  during  the  next  seven  years,  but  when  Endicott  and  his 
settlers  arrived  at  Salem  (Mass.)  in  1630,  they  found  Christo¬ 
pher  Levett  there  to  welcome  them.  Today,  Cape  Elizabeth 
and  the  lovely  isles  in  Casco  Bay  are  of  no  commercial  im¬ 
portance,  while  Portland  is  a  thriving  important  city  of  nearly 
100,000  people.  It  may  appear  strange  that  the  first  settlements 
of  Maine  were  made  on  islands  rather  than  on  the  mainland. 
There  was  a  very  good  reason  for  this,  however,  for  on  an  island 
the  independent  single  settlers,  or  small  parties  of  settlers,  were 
comparatively  safe  from  surprise  attacks  by  Indians.  The 
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Indians  were  to  be  reckoned  with  even  in  those  early  days, 
for  they  had  already  been  in  contact  with  British  and  French 
for  some  twenty  years  and  knew  what  to  expect  if  they  per¬ 
mitted  Europeans  to  get  a  secure  foothold  on  their  lands. 
After  a  time  friendly  relations  were  established,  treaties  were 
entered  into,  and  English  settlements  sprang  up  at  Portland 
and  elsewhere  on  the  coast. 

Although  it  was  Esteban  Gomez,  the  Spaniard,  who  in  1525 
named  the  bay  Bahia  de  Casco  (Helmet  Bay),  it  was  Captain 
John  Smith  who  named  Cape  EHzabeth  in  honor  of  the 
daughter  of  King  James  I  and  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark  and 
not  after  Queen  Elizabeth  as  many  persons  assume. 

Samuel  de  Champlain  christened  several  of  the  islands, 
among  others  Richmond’s  Island  which  he  named  Isle  de 
Bacchus  because  of  the  abundance  of  its  wild  grapes.  Even 
today,  several  of  these  charming  islands  are  deserted  and 
uninhabited,  as  untouched  and  unchanged  by  the  hand  of 
man  as  when  Gomez  first  sailed  into  Casco  Bay  in  his  pot¬ 
bellied,  high-sterned  caravel,  four  centuries  ago.  Others  are 
thickly  settled,  some  being  pleasure  resorts  and  picnic  grounds, 
while  still  others  are  private  homes  or  estates. 

Few,  however,  who  visit  or  dwell  upon  the  islands  are 
aware  of  the  romance,  the  tragedy  and  the  drama  of  their 
pasts.  It  was  upon  Richmond’s  Island,  back  in  1629,  that 
“Great  Walt”  made  his  headquarters.  A  seventeenth-century 
prototype  of  the  modern  racketeers,  Walter  Bagnall  was  a 
thorough-going  scoundrel  if  ever  there  was  one.  He  had  been 
a  servant  of  Thomas  Morton,  who  dwelt  at  Merry  Mount, 
and  during  his  five  years  of  service  he  had  managed  by 
devious  and  mysterious  means,  to  acquire  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  in  minted  gold,  which  in  his  day  was  quite 
a  fortune.  Thus  provided  with  independent  funds,  the  Great 
Walt  kicked  the  dust  of  the  Morton  menage  from  his  heels 
and  started  on  a  career  of  roguery  which  included  poaching, 
smuggling,  grafting  and  flagrant  dishonesty  in  his  deaHng 
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with  both  Indians  and  white  men.  No  doubt  the  Indians 
would  have  borne  being  cheated  by  Bagnall,  for  they  had 
learned  to  expect  trickery  from  the  palefaces  when  trading 
with  them.  But  when  the  Great  Walt  began  to  kidnap  the  In¬ 
dian  girls  and  commenced  “makeing  merrie”  with  the  women, 
the  tribesmen  decided  he  had  overstepped  the  limits  and  decreed 
that  he  should  be  eliminated.  In  other  words  Bagnall  was 
“put  on  the  spot,”  and  during  the  night  of  October  3,  1631, 
a  few  warriors  under  Chief  Squidraset  entered  Walt’s  cabin 
and  put  an  end  to  his  nefarious  career. 

Even  in  those  days  it  was  not  customary  for  men  who  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  to  broadcast  details  of  their 
deed.  Neither  did  the  Indian  avengers  remain  longer  than  was 
necessary  on  Walt’s  island,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  year 
after  the  Great  Walt  had  met  his  just  deserts  that  any  efforts 
were  made  to  solve  the  so-called  crime. 

Then,  in  August  1632,  a  company  of  soldiers  were  sent  to 
the  island  with  orders  to  arrest  and  punish  the  Indians  who 
had  dared  to  kill  a  white  man.  Of  course  none  of  Squid- 
raset’s  people  were  there,  but  the  soldiers  located  a  Nahant 
Indian,  Black  Will,  who  was  living  in  the  vicinity,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  serve  their  purpose  as  well  as  any  other. 
To  be  sure.  Black  Will  was  known  to  be  a  Massachusetts 
Indian  and  a  friendly  character  who  had  arrived  in  Maine 
subsequent  to  Bagnall’s  demise.  But  the  men  had  received 
orders  to  punish  some  Indian  or  Indians  for  the  praiseworthy 
deed  committed,  and  as  poor  Black  Will  was  the  only  redskin 
they  could  find  they  hanged  him  then  and  there.  (Chapter 
XVII.) 

Of  course  there  are  many  tales  of  treasures  buried  on  the 
islands  in  Casco  Bay,  for  somehow  an  island,  whether  it  is 
washed  by  tropic  seas  or  battered  by  northern  waves,  must 
have  its  treasure  trove,  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  pirates’  treasure  and  is  credited  to  poor  old 
Captain  Kidd.  Few  of  such  tales  have  any  foundation  in  fact, 
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but  this  was  assuredly  not  the  case  with  the  tradition  of 
treasure  cached  on  Jewell’s  Island  in  Casco  Bay.  No  one  knows 
when  or  how  the  treasure  story  started,  but  for  generations 
people  dug  and  delved  for  the  island’s  reputed  hoard,  although 
always  unsuccessfully.  Yet  the  treasure  was  there,  for  it  was 
found  and  recovered  by  Captain  Jonathan  Chase,  a  ship  owner 
and  sea  captain  who  resided  on  the  island.  Moreover,  in  the 
getting  of  it  he  committed  a  most  dastardly  murder  by  killing 
the  man  who  had  held  the  secret  of  the  treasure’s  hiding  place 
and  had  led  Captain  Jonathan  to  the  cache.* 

Interesting  and  unusual  as  it  is  to  find  a  real  Treasure 
Island  in  Casco  Bay,  it  is  not  so  remarkable  as  the  fact  that 
on  another  of  the  islands  a  man  actually  was  marooned  for 
twenty  years  as  a  punishment.  It  was  not  in  the  old  days  of  the 
buccaneers  and  pirates  but  during  the  present  century  that 
John  Darling  was  marooned  on  Pond’s  Island  by  the  authori¬ 
ties.  To  the  citizens  of  Harps  well.  Darling  was  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  for  while  not  a  hardened  or  a  desperate  criminal  he  was 
an  undesirable  citizen,  a  ne’er-do-well  and  drunkard,  the  real 
bad  boy  of  the  community.  As  he  had  no  funds  it  was  useless 
to  impose  fines  for  his  petty  offenses,  while  to  keep  him  in  jail 
was  merely  to  support  him  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers.  So  the  officials  decided  to  follow  the  example  of 
pirate  chieftains  and  maroon  John  on  a  desert  island,  and  Pond 
Island  in  Casco  Bay  was  about  as  near  a  true  desert  island  as 
one  could  wish.  Rocky,  barren  and  treeless,  with  no  fresh 
water  other  than  some  marshy  brackish  ponds,  its  only  re¬ 
sources  were  the  shellfish  of  its  shores,  a  few  wild  berries,  the 
driftwood,  and  broken  lobster  pots  washed  up  by  the  waves. 

Darling,  however,  was  not  placed  on  the  island  and  left  to 
shift  entirely  by  himself.  He  was  furnished  with  a  few  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  a  few  tools  and  a  temporary  shelter,  and 
from  time  to  time  a  boat  would  visit  the  island  and  supply 

*  A  detailed  account  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  author’s  book. 
They  Found  Gold,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
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the  marooned  man  with  flour,  sugar,  old  clothes  and  other 
essentials.  Very  largely  he  was  compelled  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation,  and  in  a  way  it  proved  his  salvation,  for  Darling,  the 
spineless  weakling,  developed  into  a  physical  giant.  He  be¬ 
came  immune  to  ordinary  ailments,  and  even  acquired  the 
ability  to  drink  the  stinking  brackish  water  of  his  island  home 
and  to  eat  and  assimilate  decaying  fish  and  lobsters  washed 
up  on  the  shore.  He  lived  unwashed  and  in  filth,  yet  was 
never  ill  and  defied  all  accepted  rules  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

From  bits  of  driftwood,  broken  crates,  old  lobster  pots, 
seaweed,  rocks  and  sods  he  managed  to  construct  a  hut  which 
provided  adequate  protection  from  the  bitter  cold  winds  of 
winter  and  the  heaviest  rains.  He  learned  to  snare  seagulls 
and  to  catch  lobsters  and  eels,  and  between  these  and  the  sea 
shells,  the  berries  and  the  meager  supplies  furnished  him,  he 
lived  quite  comfortably.  Moreover,  he  became  so  attached  to 
his  desert  island  that  he  refused  to  leave  when  he  was  given 
the  chance,  and  remained  there  as  a  hermit  for  twenty  years. 
Occasionally  he  would  have  visitors,  lobstermen  and  fishermen, 
duck  hunters  and  others,  from  whom  he  received  gifts  of 
tobacco  and  food;  but  often,  for  long  months  on  end,  he  saw 
no  human  being  other  than  the  men  on  vessels  passing  his 
island  at  a  distance. 

Years  and  decades  passed.  Darling  was  no  longer  a  young 
man  and  his  hard  life  and  his  deprivations  began  to  have  their 
effects  upon  his  rugged  strength  and  resistance.  More  and 
more  he  was  forced  to  rely  upon  the  bounty  of  his  few-and- 
far-between  visitors,  and  often  they  found  him  hungry  and 
shivering  with  cold.  No  one  knows,  no  one  ever  will  know, 
just  how  Death  came  to  John  Darling.  Duck  hunters  noticed 
that  no  smoke  was  drifting  from  the  chimney  of  his  shack 
and  went  ashore  to  investigate.  Within  his  rude  hut  they 
found  him,  lifeless,  frozen  stiff  upon  the  pile  of  rags  and 
seaweed  that  served  him  for  a  bed. 

For  some  reason,  islands  seem  ever  to  be  more  fertile  fields 
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than  the  mainland  as  settings  for  romance  and  strange  hap¬ 
penings.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  recall  Robinson 
Crusoe,  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Mys¬ 
terious  Island,  Treasure  Island,  and  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty. 
Speaking  of  the  last,  there  is  an  island  in  Casco  Bay  which 
has  a  story  similar  in  a  way  to  a  little  known  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Pitcairn  Island.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Bounty 
mutineers’  colony,  the  island  swarmed  with  rats,  and  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  raise  any  crops.  Then  a  wandering  New 
Bedford  whaleship  arrived,  and  in  response  to  the  islanders’ 
pleas,  the  skipper  gave  them  a  litter  of  kittens  which  had  been 
born  aboard  his  ship.  In  due  course  of  time  the  cat  family 
increased  and  the  rats  decreased  in  direct  ratio,  until  under 
control.  To  protect  the  felines,  the  Pitcairn  Islanders  passed  a 
law  providing  that  any  person  who  injured  or  killed  a  cat 
should  be  fined  twenty  rats’  tails. 

Affairs  turned  out  differently  on  Haskell’s  Island  in  Casco 
Bay.  It  was  about  fifty  years  ago  that  the  first  settler  made  his 
home  on  the  lovely  wooded  island,  when  an  old  lobsterman 
and  fisherman  named  Humphrey  built  a  rude  hut  on  the  spot 
and  dwelt  therein  alone.  Not  that  he  wished  to  avoid  his 
fellow  men,  but  merely  because  the  island’s  shores  and  coves 
teemed  with  lobsters  and  fish.  Humphrey  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  not  the  only  inhabitant  of  Haskell’s  Island.  The  place 
swarmed  with  rats.  Not  the  common,  everyday  house  rats, 
but  the  big,  bold,  vicious  rats  of  the  waterfronts  and  wharves, 
and  Humphrey’s  garbage  and  fish  offal  drew  them  by  hun¬ 
dreds  to  the  vicinity  of  his  shack. 

The  old  fellow  minded  them  little.  If  they  became  too  bold 
he  would  drive  them  off  by  flinging  rocks  and  sticks  of  wood. 
There  was  always  plenty  of  food  to  satisfy  their  ravenous 
appetites,  and  being  a  hard-boiled  old  rascal  devoid  of  nerves, 
the  presence  of  the  repulsive  rodents  and  the  sounds  of  their 
pattering  feet,  their  squeals  and  their  constant  gnawing  at 
night  probably  didn’t  disturb  his  slumbers  in  the  least.  On 
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one  bitterly  cold  February  morning  the  folks  at  Harps  well 
Neck,  glancing  across  the  Potts  Channel,  noticed  that  no 
smoke  rose  from  old  man  Humphrey’s  hut  on  the  island.  At 
the  time  they  gave  the  matter  little  thought,  thinking  he  might 
have  overslept  or  possibly  had  gone  to  gather  driftwood  or 
about  some  other  business.  When  noonday  passed  and  there 
was  still  no  sign  of  life  upon  the  island,  the  people  on  the 
mainland  felt  it  was  time  to  investigate,  and  two  husky  young 
fellows  rowed  over  in  their  dory.  There  was  no  response  to 
their  knock  upon  the  rude  door  of  Humphrey’s  hut  and  lift¬ 
ing  the  latch  they  flung  it  open,  only  to  leap  aside  as  scores 
of  great  rats  rushed  from  the  house.  Even  the  two  hardened 
young  fishermen  recoiled  at  what  they  found  within,  for  the 
ghoulish  rats  had  feasted  long  and  heartily,  though  whether 
Humphrey  had  died  from  some  natural  cause  or  had  been 
slaughtered  by  the  voracious  rodents  no  one  ever  knew. 

Following  the  tragedy,  the  citizens  of  the  mainland  and 
other  islands  organized  a  concerted  warfare  on  the  Haskell 
Island  rats,  but  although  they  killed  thousands  they  made  no 
impression  upon  the  hordes. 

Despite  the  army  of  repulsive  beasts  and  the  nightmarish 
fate  of  old  Humphrey,  two  brothers,  Wallace  and  Bruce  Mills 
of  North  Harpswell,  decided  to  take  possession  of  the  island. 
To  protect  themselves  and  their  supplies  from  the  rat  popula¬ 
tion  they  collected  dozens  of  stray  cats  which  they  set  free 
on  the  island.  For  a  time  it  looked  very  much  as  if  the  rats 
would  exterminate  the  cats,  but  it  was  a  question  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest.  The  cats  developed  greater  size  and 
strength  and  ferocity  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  until  there 
were  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  big,  semi-wild,  ferocious 
felines  roaming  the  shores  and  woods  of  Haskell’s  Island. 
Then  followed  what  my  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Elden  of  Port¬ 
land,  aptly  describes  as  a  “rataclysm-cataclysm.”  Never  in  the 
history  of  New  England  has  there  been  a  more  relentless  and 
sanguinary  warfare  carried  on,  until  at  last  the  rats  had  been 
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as  completely  exterminated  from  the  island  as  had  the  Indians 
in  the  past. 

Like  the  West  Indians,  who  introduced  the  mongoose  to 
destroy  snakes,  only  to  discover  that  the  creatures  were  far 
worse  pests  than  serpents,  the  Mills  Brothers  found  that  an 
island  overrun  with  cats  was  little  better  than  an  island  over¬ 
run  with  rats.  To  be  sure,  the  army  of  victorious  felines  knew 
their  owners  who,  as  they  returned  from  a  fishing  trip,  would 
shout  “Wahoo!”  and  instantly  at  the  recognized  call,  the  cats 
would  come  swarming  to  the  shore  to  gorge  themselves  on 
basketfuls  of  cunners,  skate  and  other  worthless  fish  provided 
for  them.  To  all  other  human  beings  the  cats  were  hostile, 
and  while  one  or  even  half  a  dozen  overgrown,  semi-wild 
house  cats  may  not  present  a  very  great  menace,  five  hundred 
of  the  breed  could  be  more  dangerous  than  a  brace  of  lions. 

The  cataclysm  finally  arrived  when  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Portland  took  a  fancy  to  Haskell’s  Island  and  offered  the 
owners  a  most  attractive  price,  provided  the  place  was  catless. 
But  the  Mills  Brothers,  who  were  his  tenants,  refused  to  do 
away  with  their  army  of  felines,  for  savage  as  the  beasts  were, 
the  two  fishermen  regarded  them  not  only  as  allies  in  the 
recent  war  upon  the  rats,  but  also  as  pets. 

The  owner  of  the  island  had  other  views,  however,  and  one 
line  day  the  Mills  Brothers  were  puzzled  when  no  swarm  of 
multicolored  cats  responded  to  their  summons  to  the  accus¬ 
tomed  feast.  The  mystery  was  solved  as  soon  as  they  stepped 
ashore,  for  everywhere  the  island  was  strewn  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  cats.  Poisoned  chunks  of  fish  had  solved  the  problem 
during  the  brothers’  absence,  the  Portland  magnate  purchased 
the  island,  and  today  it  is  a  peaceful  summer  home  with  never 
a  cat  or  a  rat  throughout  its  square  mile  of  rocks,  forests, 
fields  and  gardens. 

Even  more  incredible  and  amazing  occurrences  than  the 
marooning  of  John  Darling,  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasures, 
or  the  “rataclysm-cataclysm”  have  taken  place  in  Casco  Bay 
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if  we  are  to  believe  the  writings  of  John  Josselyn,  the  author 
of  “New  England  Rarities”  and  “An  Account  of  Two  Voy¬ 
ages  made  to  New  England,  in  1638  and  1663.” 

According  to  Josselyn,  Casco  Bay  was  at  that  time  tenanted 
by  a  genuine  Merman  or  Triton,  as  friend  John  called  him. 
Apparently  the  merman  was  a  rather  playful  monster,  for  he 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  more  as  a  nuisance  than  as  a 
menace,  until  he  seized  the  rail  of  Mr.  Mitten’s  canoe  and 
rocked  it  back  and  forth  in  a  humorous  effort  to  capsize  the 
craft.  Quite  naturally  Mr.  Mitten  failed  to  see  the  fun  in  this, 
and  not  being  at  all  anxious  to  find  himself  floundering  in 
the  water  with  a  merman  for  a  playfellow,  he  swung  his 
tomahawk  and  lopped  off  the  Triton’s  hand,  which  Josselyn 
states  in  all  seriousness  was  “in  all  respects  the  hand  of  a  man.” 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  cannot  take  John  Josselyn  too 
seriously.  While  he  wrote  most  accurately  of  the  flora  of  Maine 
and  left  us  the  best  early  information  on  the  botany,  as  well 
as  much  valuable  historical  material  and  descriptions  of  the 
Indians  and  their  life,  he  also  penned  a  marvelous  story  of  a 
gigantic  sea  serpent  at  Cape  Ann,  as  well  as  a  tale  of  witches 
and  their  wild  revels  on  the  shore. 

Much  of  Josselyn’s  writing  was  done  at  the  home  of  his 
brother  Henry,  the  first  Royal  Chief  Justice  of  Maine,  near 
Freeport,  and  here  all  who  are  interested  in  the  unusual  and 
unique  should  turn  aside  and  visit  the  desert  of  Maine. 

It  is  really  remarkable  that  so  many  persons  who  pass 
through  Freeport  should  be  unaware  of  the  desert  which  is 
one  of  the  state’s  greatest  natural  wonders,  for  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  conspicuous  signs  beside  Route  i  with  the  words  ''Desert 
of  Maine*  and  directions  for  reaching  it. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  see  the  signboard  assume 
that  there  must  be  a  catch  in  it  somewhere,  for  who,  indeed, 
could  believe  that  a  real  desert  lies  barely  a  mile  from  the  main 
highway  ? 

Yet  a  desert  there  is,  and  well  worth  seeing  at  the  moderate 
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price  of  ten  cents  for  the  privilege,  which  also  includes  park¬ 
ing  one’s  car. 

It  is  true  the  desert  of  Maine  is  not  such  a  very  huge  desert, 
but  it  covers  nearly  one  thousand  acres,  which  is  quite  a  re¬ 
spectable  desert  for  New  England,  and  it  is  constantly  and 
steadily  growing.  In  fact  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  desert  is  that  it  has  been  in  existence  for  barely  fifty 
years.  So  who  can  say  how  vast  an  area  the  Maine  desert  may 
cover  in  years  to  come  ? 

Half  a  century  ago  the  area  now  covered  by  the  waste  of 
drifting  sand  was  a  prosperous  farm  with  hayfields  and  pas¬ 
tures,  and  with  an  immense  barn  which  today  is  half-buried  in 
the  sand.  No  one  seems  to  know  just  how  the  desert  first 
started,  but  probably  it  was  the  result  of  a  fire  which  killed 
and  destroyed  the  grass  roots.  As  the  thin  layer  of  soil  cover¬ 
ing  bottomless  sand  was  held  in  place  by  the  sod  alone,  the 
result  was  that  the  loam  was  washed  and  blown  away  and 
sand  appeared.  Once  started  it  spread  rapidly.  Drifted  by  the 
winds,  it  spread  over  the  fields,  covered  the  pastures,  filtered 
into  the  woodland.  Creeping  among  the  trees  it  overwhelmed 
pines  and  brush.  Walls  and  fences  were  no  barriers  to  the 
onflowing  sea  of  sand.  Higher  and  higher  it  piled  against  each 
obstruction  until  at  last  the  uppermost  layer  drifted  over  and 
the  desert  resumed  its  onward  march. 

As  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  east  and  southeast  the 
fine  drifting  sand  is  blown  farther  and  farther  inland,  and  as 
the  supply  is  unlimited  there  is  nothing  to  check  the  steady 
growth  of  the  desert.  Only  a  long  period  of  strong  northerly 
winds  can  prevent  it  from  marching  irresistibly  on  its  way, 
spreading  to  right  and  left  as  it  proceeds,  until  thousands,  per¬ 
haps  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  are  transformed  from  farm 
lands  to  arid  deserts.  Northerly  winds  are  rare  except  in  winter, 
and  at  that  time  the  desert  is  frozen  to  the  solidity  of  rock  or 
is  blanketed  with  snow,  and  so  holds  it  own.  There  is  a  deal 
of  truth  in  the  trite  old  saying  that  ’tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
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nobody  good,  and  seldom  is  it  demonstrated  more  convincingly 
than  in  the  case  of  Maine’s  desert.  One  might  think  that  for  a 
man  to  lose  his  fields  and  farm  by  the  sea  of  sand  was  a  grave 
misfortune.  Doubtless  the  owner  of  the  property  felt  mightily 
discouraged  when  first  the  sand  began  its  inexorable  progress, 
but  it  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  the  dimes  collected  from 
tourists  and  visitors  who  come  to  view  Maine’s  unique  desert 
bring  him  a  larger  income  than  ever  was  received  from  the 
products  of  the  farm.  No  doubt  many  a  farmer  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  bitterly  regrets  that  it  was  not  his  property  which  was 
lucky  enough  to  be  transformed  into  a  desert. 


Chapter  XXV 


the  ,J[douth  of 
the  Kennebec 


IN  THE  good  old  days  of  the  sailing  ship  era,  the  name  of 
Bath  was  as  well  known  to  the  maritime  world  as  is  the 
name  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow  or  New  York  today.  In 
every  port  and  harbor  and  on  every  sea  there  were  stately 
ships,  barks,  brigs  and  schooners  bearing  the  words  *'Bath, 
Maine**  as  their  home  port  on  their  broad  sterns,  for  at  one 
time  more  than  half  the  vessels  flying  the  American  flag  were 
launched  from  Maine  shipyards  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  these  first  kissed  the  water  when  they  slipped  into  the 
Kennebec  from  the  ways  at  Bath. 

It  seems  quite  fitting  that  Bath  should  have  been  the  leading 
ship-building  center  of  the  United  States,  for  the  town  is  only 
a  few  miles  distant  from  the  spot  where  in  1608,  the  Virginia, 
first  of  all  sailing  vessels  to  be  built  in  North  America,  was 
launched  in  the  Kennebec. 

Although  this  “prettie  pynnace,”  built  at  the  first  English 
settlement  in  what  now  is  the  United  States,  was  the  first  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  to  be  built  north  of  Mexico,  many  years  passed  be¬ 
fore  another  ship  was  constructed  on  the  shores  of  the  river. 
In  fact  no  one  knows  when  the  first  Bath-built  vessel  was 
launched.  In  all  probability  a  number  had  been  built  along  the 
river  by  farmer-seamen  and  by  fishermen  between  the  far  off 
day  when  the  Virginia  slid  into  the  stream  and  tlie  time  when 
Bath  became  a  ship-building  town. 

Moreover,  the  chances  are  that  no  one  ship  could  have 
claimed  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  “first”  built  at  the 
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town,  for  probably  several  were  framed  and  were  being  con¬ 
structed  in  Bath  at  the  same  time.  There  is  many  a  venerable 
old  shipwright  still  living  in  Bath  who  can  recall  the  days 
when  half  a  hundred  ships  were  rising  above  the  stocks  at  the 
same  time.  Even  more  were  moored  at  the  docks  or  anchored 
in  the  stream,  some  being  rigged  and  fitted  for  sea,  others  in 
from  foreign  ports  with  full  cargoes,  and  still  others  deeply 
laden  with  Maine  products  awaiting  the  turn  of  the  tide  to 
drop  down  the  river  and  set  a  course  for  distant  lands.  For 
that  matter  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago,  for  I  remember  the 
days  when  Bath  shipyards  were  busy  spots,  when  the  air  rang 
to  the  blows  of  broad  axe  and  maul,  when  huge  timbers  and 
massive  planks  were  piled  high  along  the  river  front  ready  to 
be  cut,  hewn  and  shaped  into  ribs  and  carlins,  knees  and  keel¬ 
sons,  stem  and  stern  pieces  for  the  mighty  hulls  whose  skele¬ 
ton  frames  rose  high  above  the  ways  and  stocks. 

Bath  was  a  fascinating  spot  to  a  youngster  in  those  days. 
Everywhere,  berthed  at  the  docks,  were  trim  four-masted  and 
five-masted  schooners,  barks  with  lofty  spars  and  great  full- 
rigged  ships,  with  perchance  a  brig  or  brigantine.  Leather¬ 
faced  deep-water  sailors  seated  on  string  pieces  or  spiles 
swapped  yarns,  laughing,  swearing  and  comparing  notes.  Long 
lines  of  seamen  filed  in  and  out  of  the  shipping  offices,  sign¬ 
ing  on  for  some  voyage  or  signing  off  from  some  ship  just  in. 
Drays  and  trucks,  wagons  and  carts  rattled  and  bumped  over 
the  rough  plank  wharves  and  cobbled  streets,  their  bodies 
piled  high  with  cargo  just  discharged  or  about  to  be  stowed. 
The  mingled  odors  of  molasses,  sugar,  tobacco,  tar  and  bilge 
water,  musty  hides  and  resinous  pine  filled  one’s  nostrils.  In 
the  big  sail  lofts  an  army  of  men  cut  and  sewed  acres  of  snowy 
canvas  while  in  the  long,  shed-like  rope  walks  scores  of  men 
paced  ceaselessly  back  and  forth  as  they  twisted  the  honey- 
colored  strands  of  hemp  into  cables,  hawsers,  ropes  and  rig¬ 
ging.  For  many  years  no  wooden  ship  has  been  launched  at 
Bath.  The  sail  lofts  and  rope  walks  have  vanished  as  such,  and 
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the  romance  of  old  time  Bath  has  gone  the  way  of  its  sailing 
ships  and  shipyards.  The  advent  of  iron  ships  and  steam 
power  spelled  the  doom  of  the  ship-building  industry  of 
Maine,  although  during  the  World  War,  when  there  was  a 
feverish  mad  rush  to  provide  tonnage,  a  number  of  ships  were 
built  in  the  Maine  yards. 

That  was  merely  a  temporary  flurry.  Today  Bath  is  a  quiet 
town  with  little  of  interest  aside  from  the  shady  streets  in  the 
residential  district,  and  the  homes  of  generations  of  old  sea¬ 
faring  and  ship-building  families.  Standing  amidst  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flower  gardens,  shrubbery  and  lawns,  the  wooden  houses 
with  their  dormer  windows,  green  “blinds,”  and  usually  with 
platforms  or  cupolas  topping  their  roofs,  seem  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  history  and  atmosphere  of  the  town.  The  more 
so  by  their  sharp  contrast  to  the  modern  residences  of  a  dozen 
types  which  are  woefully  out  of  place  in  these  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast  towns. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  visitor  to  Bath  who  has  friends  or 
relatives  among  the  old  timers  and  is  welcomed  to  their  homes. 
Many  are  still  furnished  exactly  as  they  were  a  century  or  more 
ago,  with  chairs  and  tables,  bedsteads  and  settles,  highboys  and 
cabinets,  even  wall  paper  and  old  prints,  which  are  priceless 
antiques.  The  majority  are  veritable  marine  museums.  On 
walls  and  mantels  are  models  and  paintings  of  Bath-built  ships. 
In  glass-fronted  cabinets  and  on  shelves  are  curios  from  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth,  tropical  sea  shells,  “scrimshawed” 
whale’s  teeth,  weapons  of  South  Sea  savages,  walrus  tusks,  and 
all  the  hundred-and-one  odds  and  ends  that  sailors  in  the  days 
of  sailing  ships  picked  up  on  their  long  voyages.  By  far  the 
most  interesting  of  Bath’s  inhabitants  are  the  few  surviving 
“Captains”  of  those  old  days,  white-haired,  wrinkled,  with 
hands  gnarled  and  knotted  by  years  of  toil  in  shipyards  or  by 
handling  rigging,  men  near  the  century  mark,  but  still  keen  of 
brain,  still  with  the  far-away  look  of  the  veteran  seaman  in  their 
eyes  beneath  bushy  white  brows,  still  with  memories  and  senses 
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unimpaired.  What  tales  they  can  tell  of  days  gone  by!  Stories  of 
shipwreck  and  of  record  voyages,  of  trading  with  cannibal 
chiefs,  and  of  slavers.  Yarns  of  the  times  when  Bath  led  all 
America  in  its  ship  building,  and  Bath  ships  were  famous  the 
wide  world  around.  One  of  these  old  timers,  whom  I  know 
well,  was  the  first  shipwright  to  build  a  vessel  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  his  narrative  of  his  experiences  and  difficulties  would 
make  a  fascinating  volume. 

With  no  other  laborers  than  the  untrained  Si  wash  Indians, 
he  managed  to  establish  a  yard,  felled  the  giant  trees  in  the 
surrounding  forests,  hand-sawed  and  hewed  the  timbers  and 
planks  into  shape,  and  built  and  launched  a  ship  which  made 
many  a  long  voyage  and  was  famed  for  her  speed  and  sea¬ 
worthiness.  As  the  veteran  shipwright  says,  the  West  Coast 
Indians  were  born  shipbuilders.  For  countless  centuries  they 
had  been  building  their  great  dug-out  canoes  in  which  they 
had  gone  whaling  far  out  to  sea,  and  they  soon  became  experts 
at  building  white  men’s  ships.  In  fact  he  declares  that  within 
six  months  after  he  arrived  on  the  Pacific  coast  his  Indians 
were  the  equals  of  any  Yankee  to  be  found  in  the  shipyards 
of  New  England. 

Today,  great  oil  storage  tanks  occupy  the  spaces  where  lofty 
wooden  ships  were  once  built  and  launched,  and  the  “Ship¬ 
ping  City”  on  the  Kennebec  has  been  forced  to  win  much  of 
its  livelihood  from  other  sources  than  ship  building,  although 
naval  vessels,  destroyers  and  a  few  steel  steamers  are  still 
being  built  by  the  great  Bath  Iron  Works.  There  is  also  the 
Hyde  Windlass  Company  which  manufactures  coundess 
ships’  fittings.  In  addition  to  articles  having  to  do  with  the 
sea  and  ships,  Bath  factories  produce  shirts  and  overalls, 
wooden  boxes  and  other  goods.  While  Bath  was  perhaps  the 
hardest  hit  of  all  Maine  cities,  yet  the  same  indomitable  spirit 
that  enabled  men  of  Bath  to  conquer  the  seas  has  triumphed 
over  their  industrial  and  commercial  storms,  over  adversity 
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and  depression,  and  in  their  homes  beside  the  Kennebec  they 
still  “carry  on.” 

Twelve  miles  south  of  Bath,  where  the  Kennebec  meets  the 
sea,  is  Popham  Beach,  the  site  of  the  first  real  English  settlement 
in  New  England. 

It  was  on  Aug.  9,  1607,  that  the  two  ships,  Mary  and  John 
and  Gift  of  God,  bearing  one  hundred  and  twenty  colonists 
dropped  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  After  their 
long  and  weary  voyage  of  seemingly  endless  weeks  of  storms 
and  contrary  winds,  even  the  rather  bleak  shores  of  Hunni- 
well’s  Point  appeared  to  the  company  like  a  veritable  Paradise. 
Being  a  God  fearing  and  truly  religious  people  their  first  act 
on  stepping  ashore  was  to  give  heartfelt  thanks  to  God  for 
having  permitted  them  to  reach  the  New  World  at  last.  That 
was  the  first  Thanksgiving  ever  celebrated  in  America,  and 
antedated  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  by  thirteen  years. 

The  Gift  of  God  and  Mary  and  John  had  been  fitted  out 
and  sent  to  Maine  to  establish  a  settlement  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  John  Popham  and 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  expedition  being  in  command  of 
Raleigh  Gilbert,  nephew  of  Sir  Humphrey,  and  George  Pop¬ 
ham. 

The  promoters’  ideas  of  New  England,  or  rather  Virginia 
as  it  was  then  called,  were  decidedly  vague.  About  all  they 
knew  was  that  their  grants  extended  from  what  is  now  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Florida,  and  for  an  indefinite  distance  west¬ 
ward,  and  their  only  information  regarding  the  territory  which 
is  now  Maine  was  what  they  had  obtained  from  some  kid¬ 
naped  Indians  who  had  been  taken  to  England  by  Capt. 
George  Weymouth  in  1605.  As  a  result,  their  two  ships  reached 
the  end  of  their  long  voyage  at  about  the  most  unpromising 
spot  for  a  settlement  which  could  have  been  found  on  the  en¬ 
tire  coast  of  Maine.  The  settlers  were  far  too  pleased  at  hav¬ 
ing  reached  land  at  all  to  bother  seeking  more  favorable  lo- 
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cations,  and  ten  days  after  having  landed  on  Allen’s  Island, 
and  thanking  the  Almighty  for  His  mercies,  they  took  their 
stores  and  equipment  ashore  at  Popham’s  Point  and  estab¬ 
lished  their  settlement. 

Having  need  of  a  smaller  vessel  than  their  two  clumsy 
ships,  they  fell  to  work  and  built  a  boat,  a  “pryttie  pynnace” 
of  thirty  tons  burden  which  they  christened  the  Virginia,  this 
being  the  first  sailing  vessel  to  be  built  in  North  America. 

Doubtless,  had  the  Popham  colony  voyaged  farther  up  the 
Kennebec  or  had  they  explored  any  of  the  numerous  bays  and 
estuaries  in  the  vicinity,  they  would  have  discovered  some  spot 
where  their  settlement  would  have  survived.  As  it  was  they 
suffered  reverse  after  reverse  from  the  very  start.  The  winter 
was  one  of  those  freak  seasons  which  are  still  common  enough 
in  New  England;  there  were  severe  storms,  heavy  snows,  in¬ 
tense  cold  and  spells  of  mild  thawing  weather  by  turns,  and 
one  day,  within  a  space  of  eight  hours,  there  was  “thunder, 
rain,  lightning,  frost  and  snow,  all  in  great  abundance.” 

The  settlers  suffered  terribly.  Popham,  who  was  an  elderly 
man  and  far  from  strong,  took  ill  and  died.  In  their  efforts  to 
keep  warm,  so  much  fuel  was  piled  upon  the  fire  in  one  cabin 
that  the  house  was  ignited  and  destroyed  and  the  flames  spread 
to  several  others  which  also  went  up  in  smoke.  Still,  the  ma¬ 
jority  managed  to  survive,  and  had  not  Captain  Davis  and 
others  arrived  in  the  spring  the  settlement  might  perhaps  have 
become  firmly  established  before  another  winter.  Davis,  who 
brought  supplies,  arms,  tools  and  provisions,  was  also  the  har¬ 
binger  of  distressing  news,  for  Sir  John  Popham  had  passed 
away.  A  few  days  later  came  word  by  a  second  ship  that  Sir 
John  Gilbert  also  had  died  and  that  the  presence  of  his 
brother.  Captain  Raleigh  Gilbert  who  was  in  command  of  the 
settlement,  was  required  in  England.  That  settled  it.  With 
no  one  to  guide  them,  the  colonists  refused  to  remain.  Pop- 
ham’s  Point  was  abandoned,  and  New  England’s  first  British 
colony  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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Chapter  XXVI 


Romance  on  the  Sheepscott 


From  the  very  beginning  of  its  history,  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  has  been  famed  for  its  ships  and  its  seamen. 
Boothbay,  Wiscasset,  Edgecombe,  Damariscotta  and  a 
dozen  smaller  towns — all  have  sent  their  ships  and  their  ship 
masters  voyaging  the  wide  oceans.  While  many  a  seaman  of  the 
district  won  name  and  fame,  as  well  as  fortune,  the  most 
famous  of  all  was  Captain  Sir  William  Phipps.  It  was  in  1650 
that  a  gunsmith  named  James  Phipps,  who  dwelt  beside  the 
Kennebec  at  the  tiny  settlement  called  Nauseag  which  later 
became  Woolwich,  had  an  addition  to  his  family,  a  lusty  in¬ 
fant  who  was  christened  William.  Perchance  the  worthy  gun¬ 
smith  was  not  too  greatly  overjoyed  at  the  advent  of  another 
son.  He  already  had  twenty-two  boys  in  his  brood,  in  addition 
to  four  girls,  and  it  was  hard  scratching  to  support  twenty- 
eight  souls  by  repairing  fire  arms,  chipping  gun  flints  and  be¬ 
tween  whiles  tilling  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  he  and  his 
spouse  may  have  been  as  proud  and  delighted  as  if  this  latest 
addition  had  been  their  first-born.  In  fact  this  was  probably 
the  case,  for  the  Phipps  family  was  a  fairly  good  sized  colony 
in  itself.  With  a  force  of  twenty-two  youths  to  clear  land  and 
cultivate  the  farm,  and  with  four  girls  to  help  with  the  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework,  another  child  or  two  was  scarcely  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem.  Assuredly,  had  James  Phipps  been  able  to 
foresee  the  future  of  his  youngest  son  he  would  have  thought 
himself  the  luckiest  man  in  Maine,  for  William  was  destined  to 

become  a  great  man,  wealthy  beyond  all  dreams  of  his  parents, 
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famed  as  the  greatest  treasure  finder  of  history  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts. 

No  doubt,  today,  young  William  'would  be  classed  as  a  prob¬ 
lem  child,  for  he  was  hot-headed,  with  a  violent  temper,  im¬ 
patient  of  restraint,  independent  and  self-reliant.  He  was  also 
ambitious,  and  it  was  these  qualities  and  characters  which 
carried  him  from  an  obscure  stone-riddled  Maine  farm  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  and  a  seat  in  the  gubernatorial  chair. 

Although  as  far  as  known  the  gunsmith  had  no  interest  in 
ships  or  the  sea,  and  was  a  thorough-going  landsman,  yet  Wil¬ 
liam  was  born  with  the  love  of  the  sea  and  of  ships  in  his 
veins.  At  eighteen  he  bade  his  parents  and  his  multitudinous 
brothers  and  sisters  farewell,  and  paddling  across  the  river,  ap¬ 
prenticed  himself  to  a  shipwright.  Even  at  that  stage  of  his 
career,  William  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  sailor,  and  the 
tales  and  yarns  which  filled  his  ears  as  he  labored  in  the 
shipyard,  added  to  his  determination.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
boy  was  filled  with  the  desire  to  go  voyaging  the  oceans  wide 
in  one  of  the  staunch  if  clumsy  craft  he  helped  to  build.  The 
life  of  a  sailor  in  those  days  was  no  humdrum  existence,  no 
mere  round  of  duties,  of  putting  in  to  certain  ports  and  stow¬ 
ing  and  discharging  cargoes,  handling  sail,  steering,  and  holy¬ 
stoning  decks.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  buccaneers  were  still  ravag¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Plate  ships 
and  treasure  galleons  still  ferried  cargoes  of  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones  from  the  New  World  to  Spain,  the  seas  were 
largely  uncharted,  cannibals  were  as  plentiful  as  crabs  on  many 
a  tropic  isle,  and  Captain  Kidd  was  merely  a  youth  of  about 
William’s  own  age  who  played  with  other  boys  on  the  streets 
of  Manhattan. 

Naturally,  as  all  red-blooded  boys  will,  young  Phipps 
dreamed  dreams  and  boastingly  announced  to  his  fellow  ap¬ 
prentices  that  some  day  he  would  command  a  King’s  ship  and 
would  have  a  brick  house  in  Boston  Town.  It  is  said  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  William,  who  most  as- 
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suredly  possessed  the  will,  soon  found  the  way.  His  appren¬ 
ticeship  over,  he  worked  his  way  to  Boston  on  one  of  the 
vessels  he  had  helped  build,  and  secured  a  job  as  a  ship’s 
carpenter.  He  was  then  twenty-one,  a  big,  powerfully-built 
fellow  and  a  hard  worker,  but  woefully  ignorant  for  he  could 
not  even  read  or  write.  Realizing  he  could  never  rise  to  the 
heights  he  had  set  for  himself  under  such  a  handicap,  he  de¬ 
voted  all  his  spare  hours  and  most  of  his  nights  to  study,  and 
rapidly  acquired  an  education  far  superior  to  most  young  men 
of  his  day. 

Despite  his  hours  of  labor  in  the  shipyard  and  his  hours  of 
study,  William  managed  to  find  time  to  court  the  daughter  of 
Captain  Roger  Spencer,  and  in  due  course  they  were  married. 
As  the  son-in-law  of  a  well-to-do  ship-owner,  he  contracted  to 
build  a  vessel,  and  returning  to  Maine  established  his  own 
yard  on  the  Sheepscott  River  near  his  birthplace.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  old  Daddy  Fate  saw  fit  to  take  a  hand  in  young 
Phipps’  fortunes,  through  an  uprising  of  the  Indians.  The  ship 
had  been  built  and  launched  and  was  ready  for  sea,  only 
awaiting  a  cargo  of  lumber,  for  Phipps  being  a  thrifty  soul,  and 
as  good  a  business  man  as  he  was  shipbuilder,  did  not  intend 
to  have  the  vessel  sail  empty  when  a  profitable  cargo  could  be 
had  for  the  cutting.  Then  the  unexpected  hostilities  of  the 
hitherto  friendly  Indians  upset  all  his  plans.  To  be  sure,  the 
Pennacooks  did  not  molest  him  or  his  shipyard.  As  a  boy  he 
had  played  with  the  Indian  youngsters,  he  spoke  their  dialect, 
and  the  tribesmen  regarded  him  almost  as  one  of  themselves, 
although  they  declared  war  upon  the  settlers  as  a  whole,  and  a 
raid  upon  the  near-by  towns  was  threatened. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done:  get  the  settlers  away 
from  the  danger  zone,  and  the  Phipps  ship  was  the  only  means 
for  so  doing.  So  in  place  of  lumber,  William  took  on  his  wid¬ 
owed  mother,  his  brothers  and  his  sisters  with  as  many  of  the 
inhabitants  as  possible,  and  set  sail  for  Boston.  Although  he 
received  no  compensation  for  his  deed,  and  financially  was  out 
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of  pocket  by  it,  yet  it  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
and  he  was  given  command  of  a  merchant  brig  plying  between 
Boston  and  the  West  Indies. 

While  on  one  of  these  trading  voyages.  Captain  Phipps 
heard  tales  of  sixteen  Spanish  treasure  ships  which,  forty-four 
years  earlier,  had  foundered  during  a  hurricane  on  the  reefs 
between  Turks  Islands  and  Hispaniola.  Having  verified  the 
story  by  talking  with  men  who  actually  had  salvaged  a  few 
doubloons  and  pieces  of  eight  from  the  wrecks,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  have  a  try  at  winning  a  fortune  for  himself  by  sal¬ 
vaging  the  lost  galleons. 

There  is  no  need  to  retell  in  detail  all  that  followed,  for  the 
story  has  been  told  and  published  time  and  again.  Suffice  to 
say  that  after  vicissitudes  and  disappointments,  setbacks  and 
hard  luck — including  a  mutiny — which  would  have  utterly  dis¬ 
couraged  a  man  of  less  determination,  Phipps  eventually 
formed  a  partnership  with  His  Majesty  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  fished  about  two  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  treasure  from  the  sunken  Spanish  ships. 

Moreover,  he  was  knighted  by  the  king  who  appointed  him 
High  Sheriff  of  Massachusetts,  and  returned  to  Boston  as  Sir 
William  Phipps,  wealthy,  honored,  and  the  “Captain  of  a 
King’s  ship.”  Almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  he  built 
himself  the  “fayre  brick  house”  of  his  youthful  dreams  at  the 
corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  streets. 

At  the  time  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Boston,  the  Maine 
settlements  were  being  raided  by  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies,  and  one  of  Phipps’  first  acts  was  to  gather  a  flotilla  of 
thirty  ships  and  a  force  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men 
with  which  he  set  sail  to  attack  Quebec.  Unfortunately,  the 
expedition  was  delayed  by  storms  and  weather,  and  did  not 
arrive  off  the  French  town  until  October.  Owing  to  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  smallpox  which  broke  out  aboard  his  ships,  and  the 
cold  weather,  Phipps  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  when 
the  French  were  on  the  verge  of  capitulating. 
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During  his  absence,  the  famous  witchcraft  craze  had  swept 
Massachusetts  and  Sir  William  returned  “dropt  from  Heaven” 
as  Cotton  Mather  expressed  it,  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save 
hundreds  of  innocent  men  and  women  from  prosecution  and 
death  as  witches.  He  ordered  the  immediate  release  of  all  those 
who  were  being  held  or  were  under  sentence,  dissolved  the 
courts,  and  put  an  end  to  the  trials. 

One  might  think  that  the  man  who  had  started  life  as  the 
twenty-seventh  child  of  an  obscure  Maine  gunsmith,  and  who 
at  twenty-one  was  an  illiterate  ships’  carpenter,  would  have 
been  satisfied  when  all  of  his  boyhood’s  ambitions  had  been 
fulfilled,  but  Phipps  was  destined  to  rise  to  even  greater  heights 
and  was  appointed  Royal  Governor  of  all  New  England. 

It  was  soon  after  receiving  the  Royal  Warrant  that  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  accomplished  what,  in  many  respects,  was  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  and  certainly  the  most  far-reaching  act  of  his  truly 
remarkable  career.  This  was  the  treaty  which  he  made  with  the 
Maine  Indians,  a  treaty  which  was  observed  and  adhered  to, 
and  which  unquestionably  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  the 
British  settlers  and,  in  all  probability,  saved  Maine  from  being 
taken  by  the  French.  No  other  white  man  could  have  accom¬ 
plished  this.  But  Sir  William  and  the  Indians  were  old  friends. 
They  trusted  him  implicitly,  and  they  knew  he  was  as  just 
and  as  honest  as  he  was  turbulent  and  ambitious.  That  any 
Englishman  could  have  induced  the  Tarantines  (now  called 
the  Penobscots)  to  sign  a  treaty  whereby  they  ceded  all  their 
lands  on  the  Penobscot,  is  little  less  than  miraculous  when  we 
consider  that  Madokawando,  their  head  chief,  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Baron  de  St.  Castin,  the  implacable  foe  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  who  was  venerated  like  a  demi-god  by  the  Indians. 

Although  it  was  largely  Phipps’  dominant,  turbulent  char¬ 
acter  which  had  lifted  him  from  nobody  to  the  most  exalted 
position  in  New  England,  the  same  characteristics  proved  his 
undoing.  Rough  and  ready,  with  a  violent  temper,  and  with 
a  vocabulary  of  deep  sea  oaths  which  would  have  shamed  a 
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buccaneer,  Phipps’  methods  when  governor  were  much  the 
same  as  those  he  had  employed  with  mutinous  crews  on  his 
ships. 

Matters  came  to  a  climax  when  he  cursed  the  collector  of  the 
port  and  knocked  him  down,  banged  the  commander  of  the 
frigate  Nonesuch  over  the  head  with  his  cane,  and  ended  by 
having  both  men  thrown  into  prison  and  deported  to  Eng¬ 
land.  As  a  result,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Crown  to  give  an  account  of  his  actions.  Before  the  matter  was 
settled  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  on  Feb.  18,  1695,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five.  Truly,  few  men  have  ever  crowded  more  romance 
and  adventure  into  so  few  years  of  life.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  London,  and  on  his  marble 
tomb  is  carved  the  figure  of  a  ship,  a  most  appropriate  design 
for  the  man  who  owed  all  his  wealth  and  his  honors  to  the  sea. 

The  original  Phipps  home  at  Woolwich  has  long  since  disap¬ 
peared,  but  the  later  home  of  Phipps  at  Phipps’  Point,  still 
stands  and  now  is  occupied  by  ex-governor  Gardiner,  although 
so  modernized  and  rebuilt  that  little  of  the  original  house  re¬ 
mains. 

There  is  another  house  not  far  away  which  is  surrounded  by 
an  even  more  romantic  story  than  that  of  Sir  William  Phipps. 

This  is  a  square  two-story  wooden  house  standing  atop  a 
hill  beside  the  road  at  Edgecombe.  There  is  nothing  striking, 
unusual  or  even  attractive  about  the  house,  and  probably  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  pass  it  realize  that  it  was  once 
intended  to  be  the  home  of  a  French  Queen. 

Just  why  or  how  the  idea  originated  no  one  appears  to  know, 
but  it  was  Captain  Clough  of  Boothbay,  who  plotted  to  save 
Marie  Antoinette  from  the  fury  of  her  countrymen  and  bring 
her  overseas  to  Maine  where  she  was  to  be  established  in  the 
Clough  mansion.  It  was  a  most  Quixotic  scheme,  and  the  more 
remarkable  as  Captain  Clough  was  an  ardent  republican.  Also 
he  had  served  in  the  Continental  Army  during  the  Revolution, 
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and  being  of  Puritan  stock  and  a  staunch,  almost  fanatical 
Protestant,  he  hated  Papists  and  the  Catholic  Church  almost 
as  rabidly  as  he  hated  kings,  kingdoms  and  royalty.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  the  hard  fisted,  hard-headed,  unromantic 
Maine  skipper  decided  to  transform  himself  into  a  sea-going 
knight-errant  and  transport  the  unfortunate  Queen  to  a  safe 
and  secure  home  on  the  Sheepscott. 

Moreover,  he  intended  that  the  square  frame  house,  which 
in  those  days  was  deemed  quite  a  palatial  residence,  should  not 
be  lacking  in  the  luxuries  and  surroundings  to  which  a  queen 
of  France  was  accustomed.  So  somehow,  though  heaven  only 
knows  how  he  accomplished  the  feat,  he  managed  to  stow  his 
ship’s  hold  with  the  furnishings  of  a  palace:  tapestries  and 
magnificent  furniture,  Sevres  vases  and  costly  porcelains,  laces 
and  silks,  paintings  and  ornaments,  dresses  and  garments 
suited  to  royalty,  and  even  ornate  French  wallpaper  and  ex¬ 
pensive  carpets,  until  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  sail  only  one 
thing  was  missing — the  queen.  It  had  been  secretly  arranged 
that  Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  thoroughly  disguised 
aboard  his  waiting  ship.  Unfortunately  something  went  wrong, 
the  queen  was  seized,  and  realizing  that  it  would  go  hard  with 
him  were  his  plot  discovered.  Captain  Clough  hastily  set  sail 
with  his  strange  cargo  and  in  due  course  of  time  dropped  an¬ 
chor  in  the  Sheepscott. 

Here  again  the  paradoxical  character  of  skipper  Clough  was 
demonstrated,  for  instead  of  disposing  of  his  unique  collec¬ 
tion  of  French  bric-a-brac  and  household  goods,  and  thus  hav¬ 
ing  something  to  show  for  his  trouble  and  the  risks  he  had 
taken,  he  placed  everything  in  his  own  home,  even  covering 
the  walls  of  the  rooms  with  the  beautiful  handmade  French 
wallpaper.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  the  Captain 
and  his  family  dwelt  surrounded  by  furnishings  of  a  French 
palace,  a  most  incongruous  setting  if  ever  there  was  one  for 
a  chin-whiskered,  leather-faced  Yankee  skipper  and  his  house- 
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hold.  Possibly  the  old  fellow  really  was  romantic  and  senti¬ 
mental  at  heart,  and  loved  to  gaze  at  the  reminders  of  the 
queen  as  he  dreamed  of  what  might  have  been  had  his  plans 
been  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  being  a  thrifty  soul,  it  is 
just  as  possible  that  he  felt  that  as  he  had  the  things  he  might 
as  well  make  use  of  them. 

With  his  demise,  his  home  became  the  property  of  others 
who  possessed  neither  sentiment  nor  regard  for  the  French 
“gimcracks.”  So  the  furnishings  intended  to  cheer  the  life  of 
Marie  Antoinette  were  auctioned  off,  and  the  house  was  moved 
to  its  present  site,  being  floated  up  the  river  on  a  scow  and 
hauled  up  the  hillside  by  forty  yoke  of  oxen.  Even  then  it  still 
contained  many  of  the  objects  and  much  of  the  furniture 
brought  by  Captain  Clough  from  France.  But  during  many 
years  of  changing  hands  and  tenants  the  delicate  furniture  was 
broken  or  discarded,  bric-a-brac  and  other  objects  disappeared, 
and  the  priceless  wallpaper  was  plastered  over  with  garish 
paper  of  later  style.  Fortunately,  however,  the  old  house  eventu¬ 
ally  came  into  possession  of  a  family  who  appreciated  the  value 
and  beauty  of  the  few  remaining  objects  it  contained,  and  who 
did  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  what  little  was  left.  It  is  little 
enough — a  few  pictures  and  silhouettes,  old  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments  and  a  few  pieces  of  salvaged  and  repaired  furniture — 
while  the  walls  have  been  covered  with  paper  as  nearly  like  the 
original  as  possible. 

In  many  a  home  of  Wiscasset  and  other  neighboring  towns 
one  may  now  and  then  see  a  Louis  Quinze  chair,  a  spindle- 
legged  table,  a  hand-painted  snuff  box,  a  Sevres  vase  or  occa¬ 
sionally  a  magnificent  old  bedstead  with  a  coat  of  arms  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  ornate  carving,  or  painted  upon  the  foot-board 
an  Arcadian  scene  with  undraped  voluptuous  women,  be- 
wigged  men  and  dumpling-like  cupids  disporting  themselves 
amid  sylvan  verdure.  A  person  unfamiliar  with  their  history 
would  be  mightily  puzzled  to  explain  their  presence  in  these 
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old  Maine  homes.*  Once  the  romantic  story  of  Captain  Clough 
and  his  plot  to  establish  Marie  Antoinette  in  Maine  is  known, 
the  explanation  is  as  simple  as  the  solution  of  another  puzzle 
for  which,  oddly  enough.  Captain  Clough  was  also  responsible. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  famous  so-called  Coon  Cats  of  Maine. 
For  generations  there  has  been  a  popular  belief  that  these 
unique  felines  are  actually  the  result  of  a  hybrid  between  a  cat 
and  a  raccoon,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  such  a  cross 
is  impossible  as  a  cross  between  a  horse  and  a  cow. 

Also  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Coon  Cats  originated  in 
China,  Maine.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  history,  they  are  all 
descendants  of  some  ordinary  tortoise-shell  Persian  cats  brought 
from  the  Orient  by  Captain  Clough.  In  those  days  vessels  ar¬ 
riving  from  the  East  were  usually  referred  to  as  having  come 
from  “China,”  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  actually  had 
visited  the  Celestial  Kingdom.  Hence  it  was  quite  natural  that 
the  strange,  long-haired,  bushy-tailed  cats  should  have  been 
credited  with  being  natives  of  China,  but  not  China,  Maine, 
as  assumed.  Neither  is  it  strange  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior,  when  seeing  the  strange  creatures  for  the  first  time, 
and  being  ignorant  of  their  origin,  should  have  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  offspring  of  a  cat  and  a  raccoon. 

*  Aside  from  the  Marie  Antoinette  house  there  is  not  much 
of  interest  about  Edgecombe  other  than  the  old  wooden  block 
house,  built  as  a  defense  against  the  British  during  the  War  of 
1812. 
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OF  ALL  the  old  coastwise  towns  of  Maine,  Wiscasset,  I 
think,  is  in  many  respects  the  most  attractive  and  the 
most  nearly  one’s  ideal  of  what  such  a  town  should 
be,  that  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  or  “on  the  hill” 
away  from  the  railway  tracks,  the  attendant  restaurants,  shops, 
garages  and  similar  modernities.  Apart  from  all  this,  Wiscasset 
remains  outwardly  much  the  same  as  in  the  days  when  its 
seafaring  fathers  and  sons  voyaged  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
in  Boothbay-built  ships. 

Here  the  fine  old  mansions  of  the  wealthy  ship  owners  of 
a  century  ago  are  still  the  homes  of  their  descendants.  Mag¬ 
nificent  trees  meet  in  an  arch  of  greenery  high  above  the  quiet 
streets  bordered  by  broad  green  lawns  and  flower  gardens,  and 
over  all  broods  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  contentment,  of 
well  being  and  comfort.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  wood, 
built  like  ships  by  ship-builders,  with  immense  timbers  and 
beams  carefully  mortised  and  doweled.  Others  are  of  brick 
or  stone,  and  many  have  an  elevated  railed  lookout  platform 
perched  on  the  roof  whence,  in  the  old  sailing  ship  days,  the 
members  of  the  household  would  gaze  seaward  across  fields 
and  river  to  catch  the  first  faint  flicker  of  a  homeward 
bound  ship’s  sails.  Many  also  have  beautiful  old  doors  and 
doorways,  as  carefully  paneled  as  the  interior  of  a  crack  clip¬ 
per’s  cabin,  with  hand  wrought  iron  grillwork  made  by  ships’ 

smiths  or  with  elaborate  wood  carving  cut  by  men  whose  life- 
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times  were  spent  chiseling  ships’  figure-heads  and  the 
scrollwork  on  bows  and  sterns. 

Few  of  these  old  homes  have  been  spoiled  by  modern  con¬ 
veniences  installed  within  them.  Although  they  may  have 
electric  lighting,  telephones,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  re¬ 
frigerators,  central  heating  plants,  radios  and  all  the  other 
comforts,  luxuries  and  innovations  of  our  day,  many  are 
still  furnished  with  antiques  which  would  drive  a  collector 
mad  with  envy.  There  are  grandfather  clocks,  banjo-backed 
chairs,  highboys  and  butterfly  tables  of  good  New  England 
maple,  walnut,  birch  or  pine  fashioned  by  painstaking  New 
England  craftsmen.  Quaint,  handmade  wallpapers  cover  many 
of  the  walls.  Luster  ware.  Sandwich  glass  and  toby  jugs, 
rare  old  china  of  a  score  of  makes  and  periods  are  in  every 
home,  and  real  old  English  willowware  dishes  are  often  in 
daily  use.  Of  course  there  are  curios  from  far  and  near; 
Chinese  jades  and  cloisonne  from  Japan,  carved  ivories  and 
ebony,  teak  screens  and  tabourettes,  mother  of  pearl  inlaid 
chests  and  stools,  beautiful  sea  shells  and  delicate  corals,  with 
ship  models  and  old  prints.  In  many  a  Wiscasset  home  one 
will  find  the  huge  open  fireplace,  still  equipped  with  andirons 
and  pothooks,  wherein  on  frosty  nights  or  cold  winter  days, 
a  fire  of  birch  and  oak  logs  blazes  cheerfully,  filling  the  room 
with  that  strange  homey  glow  and  warmth  which  only  an 
open  fire  can  give. 

Aside  from  its  fascinating  atmosphere,  its  old  homes  and  its 
associations,  Wiscasset  can  boast  of  having  the  oldest  Court 
House  in  Maine,  as  well  as  the  famous  old  brick  Powder 
House,  built  in  1813,  which  even  if  not  so  very  old  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Damariscotta,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  estuary  that  forms 
the  outlet  to  Damariscotta  Lakes,  is  much  like  Wiscasset  in  its 
charm  and  atmosphere,  a  quiet,  sleepy,  altogether  lovely  vil¬ 
lage,  with  splendid  old  homes  and  doorways,  some  of  the  latter 
being  the  finest  in  New  England. 
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But  by  far  the  most  unusual  spot  in  the  entire  district  be¬ 
tween  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  is  the  little  island  of 
Muscongus  in  Muscongus  Bay,  for  until  the  past  year  Mus- 
congus  was  an  independent  republic. 

The  story  of  this  tiny  obscure  bit  of  land,  which  for  many 
years  maintained  its  own  government  and  technically  was  not 
even  a  part  of  United  States  territory,  goes  back  to  the  time 
when  Maine  became  an  integral  part  of  our  union.  At  that 
time  the  government  mapped  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  through 
some  error,  the  surveyors  failed  to  include  Muscongus  on  their 
maps  despite  the  fact  that  the  island  is  three  miles  in  length, 
a  mile  in  width,  and  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  mainland, 
while  even  at  the  time  the  survey  was  made  it  had  over  one 
hundred  inhabitants. 

The  inexcusable  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  government  sur¬ 
veyors  did  not  at  that  time  affect  the  status  of  the  island  or 
its  people.  The  island  was  there,  it  was  quite  famous  as  having 
been  the  home  of  Samoset,  the  chief  of  the  Wawenock  Indians 
who  saved  the  Plymouth  Colony  from  starvation  in  1621,  and 
it  is  probable  that  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Muscongus  nor 
those  on  the  mainland  were  aware  that  it  had  been  overlooked. 
At  all  events,  the  islanders  were  considered  American  citizens 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Bristol, 
until  politics  entered  into  their  lives  and  completely  altered 
affairs. 

This  was  in  i860,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Although  Bristol  was 
staunchly  Republican,  the  people  of  Muscongus  were  equally 
overwhelmingly  Democratic,  and  when  the  votes  were  counted 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Muscongus  vote  had  carried  the 
town.  Consternation  reigned  in  political  circles.  Such  a  condi¬ 
tion  was  unthinkable,  but  what  could  be  done  about  it  ?  Then, 
like  an  inspiration,  some  sharp  local  lawyer  remembered  that, 
officially,  Muscongus  did  not  exist  and,  moreover,  it  was  nearly 
two  miles  beyond  the  Bristol  boundary.  The  problem  was 
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solved,  the  votes  cast  by  the  Muscongus  people  were  declared 
invalid,  and  Bristol  saved  its  political  face  by  going  Republican. 

The  Bristolites,  however,  had  reckoned  without  the  islanders. 
Hitherto  the  people  of  Muscongus  had  paid  their  taxes  to  Bristol 
without  question.  Regularly  the  assessor  would  row  over  to  the 
island,  and  having  visited  each  house  in  turn,  he  would  chalk 
the  amount  of  the  assessed  tax  on  each  door.  Then  when  the  tax 
had  been  paid  the  figures  on  the  payer’s  doorway  would  be 
erased.  This  simple  method  saved  a  deal  of  time  and  trouble 
making  out  bills  and  receipts,  and  as  the  islanders  were  noted 
for  their  honesty,  as  they  still  are,  it  served  every  purpose. 

When  the  people  learned  that  the  Bristol  authorities  had 
declared  the  island  to  be  outside  the  town’s  limits,  they 
promptly  decided  that  in  that  case  there  was  no  reason  why 
taxes  should  be  paid  to  the  town,  and  immediately  erased  all 
the  tax  collector’s  chalked  notations  and  laughed  in  his  face 
when  the  official  remonstrated.  Then  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  misunderstanding,  they  informed  the  authorities  of  Bris¬ 
tol  that,  “We  are  willing  to  support  the  United  States  but  not 
the  Town  of  Bristol.” 

When,  during  the  Civil  War,  Bristol  authorities  forgot  their 
former  decision  and  the  islanders’  ultimatum,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  draft  included  the  names  of  Muscongus  men  in 
the  list  of  the  town’s  citizens,  they  came  a  cropper.  Nine  of 
the  islanders’  names  were  among  those  drawn,  but  when  the 
recruiting  officer  rowed  over  to  Muscongus  to  collect  the  nine 
he  was  ordered  off.  As  the  islanders  were  all  armed,  and  most 
obviously  were  in  earnest,  he  promptly  obeyed  orders.  Then 
a  major  decided  to  have  a  try  at  gathering  in  the  drafted  Mus¬ 
congus  men,  quite  certain  that  the  islanders  would  never  dare 
defy  a  uniformed  officer.  As  the  men  of  the  island  were  nearly 
all  away  fishing  or  lobstering,  the  gallant  major  landed  without 
opposition  and  made  his  way  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Carter, 
who  was  one  of  the  drafted  nine.  Although  Mr.  Carter  was  not 
at  home,  his  wife  was,  and  no  sooner  did  she  catch  a  glimpse 
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of  the  visitor  in  uniform  than  she  opened  a  barrage  of  hot 
potatoes  which  she  was  preparing  for  her  husband’s  dinner. 
Her  aim  was  excellent,  the  spuds  struck  where  intended  and 
burst  like  bombs,  and  the  major  beat  a  hasty  retreat  in  anything 
but  good  order.  In  fact  he  lost  all  interest  in  visiting  the  homes 
of  the  remaining  eight  draftees,  and  leaping  into  his  boat, 
pulled  back  to  the  mainland. 

“By  thunderation,  if  I  had  a  regiment  of  women  like  her 
I’d  take  Richmond  inside  of  three  days,”  he  declared,  as  he 
swabbed  the  adhering  remnants  of  Muscongus  potatoes  from 
his  uniform. 

Even  if  the  worthy  Mrs.  Carter  had  opened  fire  on  an 
officer  of  the  Federal  forces,  and  the  men  refused  to  be  drafted, 
the  islanders  did  not  intend  that  the  mainlanders  or  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  assume  that  they  were  lacking  in  patriotism. 
So  they  held  a  conference,  had  their  own  draft,  and  agreed 
that  each  man  drawn  should  contribute  I300  with  which  to 
buy  a  substitute  in  Bristol.  Then,  as  a  final  gesture,  the  people 
raised  a  subscription  of  $900  “to  help  lick  the  Rebels,”  which 
was  presented  to  the  Federal  Government. 

From  that  time  until  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the 
island  remained  wholly  independent  of  both  Maine  and  the 
United  States,  although  always  flying  the  United  States  flag 
from  the  staff  above  the  schoolhouse. 

Their  form  of  local  government  was  rather  unique  and 
might  be  deemed  socialistic  rather  than  truly  republican,  for, 
although  they  had  a  president,  or,  as  he  was  termed,  a 
“moderator”  who  was  elected  by  popular  vote,  yet  he  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  chairman  with  little  executive  power. 
The  actual  governing  body  was  the  people  themselves,  who 
met  in  council  in  the  schoolhouse  and  made  laws  and  deci¬ 
sions  which  were  strictly  adhered  to.  In  fact,  the  community 
constitutes  one  large  family,  for  practically  all  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  or  so  inhabitants  are  related,  and  any 
islander’s  property  is  more  or  less  everybody’s.  Although  inter- 
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marriage  has  been  going  on  for  three  centuries  the  people  are 
splendid  physical  specimens,  as  well  as  intelligent,  progressive, 
religious,  and  keen  on  education  and  reading.  They  have  a 
free  library  located  in  the  schoolhouse,  which  serves  also  as 
a  meeting  place  for  the  councils  and  for  the  Free  Masons, 
Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Red  Men,  all  of  which 
have  members  on  the  island.  Oddly  enough,  until  quite  re¬ 
cently  these  orders  attended  to  the  people’s  spiritual  needs, 
buried  the  dead,  conducted  marriage  ceremonies  and  christened 
the  infants,  although  now  they  have  a  church  and  a  minister 
with  regular  services  and  a  Sunday  School. 

No  one  remembers  or  can  even  state  when  the  island  did 
not  have  its  school.  For  many  years  it  was  purely  an  island 
institution.  Then  it  was  arranged  for  the  State  of  Maine  to 
contribute  forty  cents  annually  for  each  pupil,  the  community 
bearing  the  balance  of  expenses  for  the  sixteen  to  twenty 
children  who  attended  school.  At  the  present  time  the 
Muscongus  school  is  supported  by  and  is  under  the  control  of 
the  State. 

Although  so  small  and  with  little  industry  but  lobstering 
and  fishing,  Muscongus  is  a  prosperous  little  community,  with 
well-kept  houses,  happy  contented  people  and  is  wholly  free 
from  the  rush  and  worries,  the  problems  and  innovations  of 
the  outside  world. 

Perhaps,  in  fact  probably,  the  island  might  have  continued 
indefinitely  as  an  independent  republic,  a  no-man’s  land  within 
a  stone’s  throw  (figuratively  speaking)  of  the  coast  of  Maine, 
had  it  not  faced  the  problem  of  its  mail.  For  years  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  the  barber-storekeeper-postmaster  to  row  to 
Round  Point  to  deliver  and  receive  the  islanders’  mail.  There 
were  times  when  winter  storms  and  the  pack-ice  made  this 
impossible;  the  postmaster’s  duties  were  not  only  arduous  but 
at  times  most  dangerous,  and  at  last  the  people  decided  that 
Muscongus  should  have  a  postoflice  of  its  own. 

A  United  States  Postoffice  could  not  be  established  on  terri- 
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tory  which,  officially  at  least,  was  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States.  So  rather  than  forego  a  regular  mail  service, 
the  Council  met  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  petition  Uncle  Sam  to  take  the  island  under  his 
protecting  arm,  with  the  result  that  the  strange  Republic  of 
Muscongus  passed  out  of  existence. 


Chapter  XXVIII 


Temmaquid  and  Historic  ‘Towns 


JUST  how  it  happened,  or  who  made  the  mistake,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine,  but  at  some  period  in  the  early 
history  o£  Maine,  Pemmetig,  the  Indian  name  for  the 
Island  of  Mount  Desert,  was  transferred  to  the  peninsula  be¬ 
tween  the  Damariscotta  and  Muscongus  Bay,  which  thus 
became  Pemmaquid. 

There  are  few  spots  on  our  coast  more  redolent  of  romance, 
history,  drama  and  tragedy  than  Pemmaquid  and  its  vicinity. 
It  was  at  Pemmaquid  that  Captain  George  Weymouth  kid¬ 
naped  five  Indians  and  carried  them  to  England.  Little  did 
he  or  his  captives  dream  that  this  unwarranted  act  would  result 
in  saving  the  lives  of  English  men  and  women  in  the  New 
World.  If  Tasquantum,  or  Squanto,  as  the  English  called  him, 
had  not  been  seized  and  carried  to  England — where,  by  the 
way,  he  was  the  first  American  Indian  to  appear  at  Court — the 
Puritans  at  Plymouth  would  never  have  survived  the  starving 
time  of  1622,  and  New  England’s  history  would  have  been 
very  different.  Although  it  was  Samoset,  the  chief  whose  home 
was  on  Muscongus  Island,  who-  first  visited  the  Plymouth 
settlement  in  1621,  and  amazed  the  Pilgrims  by  addressing 
them  in  broken  English,  it  was  Squanto’s  experience  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  led  him  to  succor  the  famished  Pilgrims  by  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  corn  and  foods  from  Pemmaquid. 

It  was  at  Pemmaquid,  also,  that  land  was  first  purchased  from 
the  Indians  in  Maine,  when  on  July  15,  1625,  John  Brown  of 
New  Harbor,  Monhegan  Island,  paid  Samoset  and  Unonquil 
the  equivalent  of  “fifty  good  beaver  skins”  for  the  territory 
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which  now  includes  Jefferson,  Bristol,  Nobleborough  and 
Newcastle.  The  deed  transferring  this  land  to  Giles  Elbridge 
and  Robert  Aldworth,  which  was  duly  drawn  and  recorded 
at  Monhegan  in  1626,  was  the  first  deed  made  in  all  New 
England.  In  fact  Pemmaquid  can  claim  the  honor  of  many 
a  first  event,  including  the  first  Irishman  in  Maine.  This  was 
Colonel  Dunbar,  the  “Surveyor  of  the  King’s  Woods  in 
America,”  who  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Philips  to 
build  a  fort  at  Pemmaquid. 

In  addition  to  building  Fort  Frederick,  the  Colonel  attempted 
to  establish  an  Irish  colony.  Dissensions  arose  among  the  colo¬ 
nists  from  Erin,  however,  the  owners  of  the  Muscongus  Patent 
asserted  that  Dunbar  was  violating  their  rights,  and  the  only 
traces  of  Maine’s  “New  Ireland”  which  remain  are  the  Irish 
names  of  many  of  the  families  in  the  district.  If  Dunbar’s 
colony  vanished  as  such,  his  fort  did  not,  and  still  stands, 
although  largely  restored,  a  massive,  cylindrical  stone  structure 
with  loopholes  and  embrasures,  just  as  it  appeared  when  it 
was  built  to  replace  the  older  fort  destroyed  by  Castin  and  his 
Indian  warriors. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  Pemmaquid  bore  the 
brunt  of  many  a  raid.  In  August  1689,  it  was  attacked  and 
taken,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  British  commissioned  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Phipps  to  erect  an  “impregnable”  fort  at  Pemmaquid.  At 
the  time  of  its  completion.  Fort  William  Henry,  as  it  was 
named,  was  considered  the  strongest  and  finest  fortification  in 
all  North  America.  Yet,  a  few  weeks  after  it  was  built  and 
garrisoned,  it  was  captured  by  Castin  and  his  raiders  who 
completely  razed  the  fort  after  killing  every  British  prisoner 
they  had  taken,  in  retaliation  for  the  English  having  tortured 
and  mutilated  an  Indian  captive  whom  Castin  found  chained 
in  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  fort. 

Speaking  of  forts,  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  on  the 
Maine  coast  is  old  Fort  Popham.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  more  remarkable  and  impressive  ruins  of  fortifications 
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anywhere  on  the  continent.  On  the  shores  of  the  Spanish  Main, 
in  South  or  Central  America  or  the  West  Indian  islands,  in 
southern  Europe  or  similar  far  off  lands  one  might  expect  to 
come  upon  something  of  the  sort,  but  they  are  wholly  incon¬ 
gruous  and  amazing  here  in  Maine.  Massive  walls  built  of 
immense  blocks  of  solid  granite  enclose  a  vast  rectangle  of 
open  ground  with  here  and  there  great  piles  of  the  huge  blocks, 
scattered  about  as  if  tossed  there  by  some  titan’s  hand.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  narrow  loopholes  pierce  the  immense  walls,  scores 
of  vast  arches  lead  to  dark  interior  chambers,  narrow  passages, 
noisome  dungeons  and  tiny  cells. 

Although  the  ruins  are  barely  seventy-five  years  old  they 
give  one  the  impression  of  being  very  ancient,  and  one  specu¬ 
lates  upon  who  built  such  a  stupendous  structure  here,  why  it 
was  built,  and  why  it  was  never  completed,  for  it  obviously 
was  never  finished.  The  story  of  Fort  Popham  forms  one 
of  the  forgotten,  and  quite  properly  forgotten,  chapters  of 
governmental  folly.  Begun  in  i86i  for  no  adequate  reason 
whatsoever,  unless  the  War  Department  expected  the  Con¬ 
federates  to  attempt  to  seize  Maine,  it  was  half  completed  at 
enormous  cost  when  it  occurred  to  the  Army  engineers  in 
charge  that  granite  blocks  would  not  resist  the  artillery  of  the 
period,  and  the  huge  structure  was  thereupon  ordered  aban¬ 
doned.  In  many  ways  Fort  Popham  resembles  historic  old 
Fort  Jefferson  on  the  Dry  Tortugas.  Very  likely  both  were 
designed  by  the  same  man,  but  while  Fort  Jefferson  may  have 
been  built  with  some  reason,  for  it  occupied  an  important 
strategic  spot,  and  while  it  served  a  purpose  by  being  used  as 
a  Federal  prison.  Fort  Popham  occupied  a  remote  position  of 
no  military  importance,  and  never  housed  a  soldier  or  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

In  the  early  days  of  Maine,  attacks  by  Indians  and  French 
were  to  be  expected,  and  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  settlers 
along  the  coast  were  prepared  for  surprise  raids  at  almost 
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any  time.  But  nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  their 
thoughts  than  an  attack  by  pirates. 

Although  there  were  plenty  of  the  swashbuckling  gentry 
still  haunting  the  Caribbean  and  the  shipping  lanes,  they 
were  far  from  the  coast  of  Maine  and  not  to  be  reckoned  with, 
until  suddenly  a  pirate  crew  appeared  upon  the  scene.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  they  were  rather  second  rate  pirates,  but  they 
kept  the  people  of  Pemmaquid  and  the  neighboring  towns  in 
terror  of  lives  and  property  for  nearly  two  years.  Their  leader, 
a  man  named  Dixy  Bull — which  was  a  most  piratical  name 
to  start  with — ^had  led  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding  life,  as  far 
as  known,  until  his  debut  as  a  pirate.  Like  many  a  more 
famous  piratical  chieftain.  Bull  first  took  to  piracy  as  a  means 
of  vengeance  rather  than  as  a  money  making  venture.  He  had 
established  a  trading  post  on  Penobscot  Bay  and  was  getting 
on  quite  well  when,  in  1632,  a  party  of  French  raiders  swept 
down  upon  him,  burned  his  buildings  and  robbed  him  of  all 
he  owned. 

Thereupon  Dixy  Bull  swore  an  oath  to  rob  and  kill  all 
Frenchmen  without  mercy,  and  with  six  men  and  a  little  pin¬ 
nace  he  started  out  on  his  mission  of  vengeance.  Somehow 
Frenchmen  and  French  vessels  were  unexpectedly  hard  to  find. 
Men  must  live,  however,  and  as  he  and  his  crew  were  wholly 
dependent  for  their  living  upon  what  they  could  seize.  Bull 
turned  out-and-out  pirate  and  attacked  and  took  a  British  ves¬ 
sel.  Then,  emboldened  by  their  first  success,  the  seven  pirates 
took  another  and  another  ship.  There  were  no  rich  pickings  on 
these  merchant  craft,  and  Bull,  emulating  the  example  of  the 
buccaneers  who  were  still  ravishing  the  Spanish  Main,  turned 
from  seizing  ships  to  raiding  towns.  From  the  Saco  to  the 
Penobscot,  Dixy  Bull  and  his  crew  robbed  the  settlers,  sacked 
the  smaller  villages,  and  maltreated  the  people  with  seeming 
impunity. 

But  he  was  a  bit  too  ambitious,  and  carried  away  by  the  success 
he  had  achieved,  he  decided  to  have  a  try  at  Pemmaquid.  Ar- 
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riving  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the  pirates  landed,  and 
without  a  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
they  looted  the  settlement  thoroughly.  It  happened  that  Abra¬ 
ham  Shurt  was  in  Pemmaquid  at  the  time.  The  owner  of 
Monhegan,  who  had  drawn  the  first  New  England  deed,  while 
a  notary  and  an  attorney  by  profession,  was  not  of  the  type 
to  be  robbed  by  pirates  or  any  one  else  without  a  protest. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  good  shot  and  accustomed  to  handling 
a  blunderbuss,  as  were  most  men  at  that  period.  So  while  Bull 
and  his  men  were  hoisting  anchor  preparatory  to  sailing  away 
with  their  loot,  the  irate  Mr.  Shurt  “shotte  from  shoure  and 
so  struck  the  pryncipal  actor  dead,  and  the  reste  were  filled 
with  feare  and  horror,”  as  the  old  chronicler  phrased  it.  In 
his  quaint  account  of  the  affair  he  made  a  slight  mistake.  In¬ 
stead  of  Mr.  Shurt’s  well-aimed  shot  killing  the  “pryncipal 
actor,^  it  struck  his  mate.  The  result,  however,  was  the  same. 
Bull  and  his  men  headed  eastward,  and  that  was  the  last  of 
them,  as  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maine  coast  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Apparently,  however.  Bull  was  not  so  filled  with  “feare 
and  horror”  that  he  abandoned  his  nefarious  career,  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  document,  “God  did  destroye  this  wretched 
man”  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  rope,  literally  as  well 
as  figuratively,  on  the  gallows  in  England. 

Separated  by  about  ten  miles  of  ocean  from  Pemmaquid 
Point,  the  island  of  Monhegan  lifts  its  rocky  shores  and  lofty 
lighthouse  above  the  sea.  Lonely  and  almost  forsaken,  yet  the 
little  wave-washed  bit  of  land  played  quite  a  conspicuous  part 
in  Maine’s  past,  and  was  an  important  little  colony.  In  fact  it 
has  been  declared  the  “most  famous  island  of  New  England,” 
although  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  was  at  Monhegan  that 
Captain  George  Weymouth,  the  first  Englishman  to  visit 
Maine,  landed  in  1605.  Rearing  the  first  cross  ever  erected  in 
New  England  and  planting  the  British  flag  he  took  possession 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  Also,  though 
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uncertain  whether  in  the  name  of  the  Crown  or  in  his  own 
name,  he  took  possession  of  five  Indians  whom  he  carried 
off  as  exhibits  to  England. 

It  was  at  Monhegan,  too,  that  the  first  American  deed  was 
drawn,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  maker  of  that 
document,  Abraham  Shurt,  purchased  the  entire  island  for 
fifty  pounds  Sterling.  Not  such  a  bargain  as  it  might  seem, 
considering  that  its  total  area  is  a  little  under  one  thousand 
acres,  most  of  which  is  bare  rock,  and  that  it  has  no  real 
harbor,  the  nearest  approach  to  such  being  a  tiny  cove  pro¬ 
tected  by  Mananas  islet. 

It  was  off  Monhegan,  and  within  plain  view  of  both  the 
islanders  and  the  people  at  Pemmaquid  Point,  that  the  epochal 
naval  engagement  between  the  Boxer  and  Enterprise  took 
place.  But  before  the  Yankee  and  the  British  ships  came  to 
grips  off  their  island  home  the  Monheganites  had  had  a  little 
battle  all  their  own.  Moreover,  they  won  the  battle,  and  al¬ 
though  armed  only  with  shot  guns,  horse  pistols,  harpoons 
and  agricultural  implements,  they  drove  off  a  large  force  of 
British  marines  and  bluejackets  who  had  landed  from  a  frigate, 
and  killed  over  one  half  of  the  invaders. 

All  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  from  Pemmaquid  to  the 
Penobscot,  there  are  fascinating  and  interesting  old  towns  and 
picturesque  villages.  There  is  Waldoboro,  where  ten  miles 
from  the  ocean  many  a  great  ship  was  built  and  launched  in 
the  calm  waters  of  Muscongus  Bay,  among  these  vessels  being 
the  American  Eagle,  the  first  three-masted  schooner  ever  built, 
as  well  as  the  Governor  Ames,  the  first  of  all  five-masted 
schooners. 

Rockland,  the  birthplace  of  Maxine  Elliott  and  her  sister, 
Gertrude,  with  its  remarkable  “deep-sea”  limestone  quarries  is 
another  most  delightful  port,  while  at  Rockport  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  of  the  only  two  hemlock-spruce  trees  in  the  world. 
Most  famous  and  historic  of  all  is  Thomaston,  the  home  of 
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General  Henry  Knox,  Chief  of  Staff  and  Secretary  of  War 
under  George  Washington.  His  home,  “Montpelier”  is  still 
standing,  although  largely  restored,  and  his  body  lies  buried 
in  the  local  cemetery.  Another  famous  old  building  is  the 
North  Paris  Meeting  House,  built  in  1796,  with  its  bell  cast  by 
Paul  Revere. 

It  was  in  the  old  General  Peleg  Wadsworth  place  that  the 
most  stirring  event  in  Thomaston’s  history  took  place.  It  was 
during  the  Revolution,  when  every  available  man  who  could 
bear  a  musket  had  been  called  to  the  militia  and  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Army,  that  a  large  force  of  British  landed  from  a 
frigate  and  attacked  the  town.  The  entire  garrison  consisted 
of  General  Peleg,  five  men  and  a  girl  named  Fenno,  their 
only  weapons  were  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  blunderbuss  and  a 
fowling  piece,  but  even  with  this  handicap  they  never  thought 
of  surrendering  without  resistance,  and  a  right  good  resistance 
they  made.  As  fast  as  they  could  load  and  fire  they  blazed 
away,  and  not  until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted  and  they 
had  taken  heavy  toll  of  their  attackers,  did  they  capitulate. 

The  men  were  placed  in  prison,  but  the  girl  was  quite  chiv¬ 
alrously  granted  her  liberty.  In  fact  she  appears  to  have  been 
on  quite  friendly  terms,  or  rather  pretended  friendly  terms, 
with  the  British,  for  she  learned  that  the  heroic  defenders  of  the 
town  were  to  be  held  as  prisoners  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
instead  of  being  exchanged  as  they  expected. 

The  six  captive  Yankees  had  other  ideas  on  the  subject,  how¬ 
ever.  While  the  cell  wherein  they  were  confined  was  of  heavy 
oak  and  stout  iron  bars,  and  escape  seemed  well  nigh  impossi¬ 
ble,  yet  nothing  discouraged  these  men. 

One  of  the  sextet  had  managed  to  retain  his  pocket  knife, 
the  Fenno  girl  succeeded  in  smuggling  a  gimlet  past  the 
guards,  and  with  these  frail  and  inadequate  tools  the  men  set 
to  work  to  win  a  way  to  freedom.  It  must  have  seemed  an 
utterly  hopeless  job  to  cut  an  opening  through  many  inches 
of  tough  oak  with  only  a  gimlet  and  a  pocket  knife,  but  they 
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managed  it.  Drilling  rows  of  holes  with  their  gimlet,  they 
concealed  these  from  their  guards  by  filling  the  holes  with 
bread  crumbs.  Then,  when  the  last  hole  had  been  bored,  they 
labored  patiently,  incredibly,  cutting  away  the  wood  between 
the  perforations  with  the  blade  of  their  one  knife. 

At  last  all  was  ready,  the  small  section  of  wood  they  had 
cut  free  was  removed,  and  the  General  with  his  five  com¬ 
panions  squeezed  through  the  opening  and  escaped.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  severed  planking  had  not  been  preserved, 
for  surely  there  could  have  been  no  more  fitting  monument 
to  the  defenders  of  Thomaston,  even  if  they  were  confined 
in  the  old  fort  at  Castine  and  not  in  the  local  jail. 

Camden,  once  a  famous  seaport  and  a  ship-building  center, 
unique  in  its  combination  of  ocean,  mountains,  lakes  and 
streams;  Belfast  with  its  beautiful  old  homes  of  retired  sea 
captains  and  Searsport  and  Stockton  Springs  all  nestle  on  the 
shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  where  once  the  fabulous 
city  of  Norumbega  was  supposed  to  be  located.  When,  in  1598, 
Captain  John  Walker  sailed  into  Penobscot  Bay  he  christened 
the  land  Norumbega,  a  name  which  it  retained  for  many  years, 
for  even  if  Walker  failed  to  find  the  city  with  its  golden  walls 
and  gem-studded  turrets,  the  belief  in  the  wondrous  place  still 
persisted,  and  it  was  very  largely  the  expectation  of  finding 
Norumbega  that  lured  Gosnold  and  Captain  John  Smith  and 
Champlain  to  the  coast  of  Maine.  It  was  Samuel  de  Cham¬ 
plain  who  destroyed  the  strange  myth  when,  in  1604,  he  en¬ 
tered  Penobscot  Bay  and  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  present 
town  of  Bangor  without  finding  a  trace  of  a  city  other  than 
the  villages  of  the  Indians. 

To  them  the  stream  was  known  as  the  Pemtegoet  or  Penta- 
goet,  which  the  British  corrupted  to  Penobscot,  while  the 
French,  who  were  more  meticulous  in  such  matters,  retained 
the  original  name  for  their  settlement  at  Castine. 

Could  those  intrepid  old  navigators  revisit  the  Penobscot 
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today  they  would  never  recognize  it.  Thriving  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  dot  its  shores  and  the  lovely  islands  in  the  bay.  Palatial 
summer  homes  and  great  hotels  stand  amid  the  groves  of 
trees  and  extensive  lawns  and  gardens.  Scores  of  trim  yachts 
swing  to  anchor  on  the  placid  water,  speeding  motor  boats  dash 
at  express  train  speed  over  the  surface  of  the  bay,  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  bridge  spans  the  river  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth, 
where  Route  No.  3  crosses  the  Penobscot  to  Bucksport. 

Just  another  Maine  village  to  the  majority  of  those  who  pass 
through  the  little  town,  yet  Bucksport  can  boast  of  having 
the  most  unique  and  remarkable  monument  in  all  New  Eng¬ 
land,  if  not  in  the  entire  world,  as  well  as  a  most  strange  and 
fascinating  tale  connected  with  it.  This  is  the  huge  granite 
obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Jonathan  Buck,  the 
founder  of  the  town,  which  stands  in  the  cemetery  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  highway.  All  who  are  interested  in  the 
unusual  and  inexplicable  should  pause  and  examine  the  monu¬ 
ment,  for  plainly  visible  upon  the  broad  smooth  surface  of  the 
shaft,  just  beneath  the  name  “Buck,”  is  the  oudine  of  a 
woman’s  leg  and  foot. 

To  the  people  of  the  town  this  is  known  as  “the  witch’s 
leg,”  and  while  the  story  of  the  mysterious  imprint  does  not 
relate  to  a  witch,  the  origin  of  the  leg  upon  the  stone  was 
sufficiently  supernatural  to  warrant  the  people  considering  it 
the  result  of  witchcraft. 

Although  there  are  several  local  versions  of  the  story,  all 
agree  in  the  essentials.  According  to  the  most  popular  and 
most  plausible  version,  a  woman  was  found  murdered,  her 
body  mutilated  and  with  one  leg  hacked  off  at  the  knee  and 
missing.  There  were  no  real  clews  to  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime,  which  probably  had  been  committed  by  some  madman 
or  a  drunken  Indian,  but  in  those  days  as  is  the  case  today,  it 
was  “up”  to  the  local  authorities  to  solve  the  crime  and  find 
the  murderer.  There  was  no  one  individual  in  the  law-abiding, 
hard-working  community  of  strictly  native-born  citizens  at 
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whom  the  village  bailiffs  could  even  point  a  finger  of  suspicion. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  however,  where  he  dwelt  alone 
in  a  rude  shack,  there  was  a  rather  shiftless  fellow,  a  sort  of 
human  derelict,  who  eked  out  a  bare  existence  by  doing 
chores  and  odd  jobs. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  ragged,  unkempt  man,  who 
doubtless  was  somewhat  simple-minded,  was  regarded  with 
an  unreasonable,  superstitious  fear  by  the  children  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  while  their  elders,  who  still  believed  in  witchcraft,  credi¬ 
ted  the  recluse  with  uncanny  powers  and  the  ability  to  work 
“spells.”  Here,  the  authorities  decided,  was  one  who  might  be 
capable  of  having  committed  the  murder,  and  when  investiga¬ 
tion  proved  that  he  had  known  the  unfortunate  woman  and 
had  worked  for  her,  he  was  promptly  placed  under  arrest 
charged  with  the  crime. 

There  was  not  a  shred  of  real  evidence  to  connect  him  with 
the  minder,  but  Colonel  Jonathan  Buck,  who  was  the  local 
judge,  was  a  hard  and  severe  man,  merciless  and  bigoted, 
and  in  his  own  mind  convinced  that  circumstantial  evidence 
was  amply  sufficient  to  convict  any  man  or  woman.  The 
cowering  wretch  haled  before  him  charged  with  a  brutal 
murder  bore  all  the  external  earmarks  of  a  scallawag,  he  had  had 
the  opportunity  to  commit  the  murder,  he  had  neither  friends 
nor  family  to  plead  in  his  behalf,  and  the  community  would 
be  better  off  without  him.  Pitifully  the  abject  prisoner  begged 
for  mercy  and  asserted  his  innocence.  Judge  Buck’s  decision 
had  been  made  before  the  farce  of  a  trial  had  more  than  begun, 
so  he  pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty  and  sentenced  him  to 
death  on  the  gallows. 

Then,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  misspent  life,  the  doomed 
man  showed  some  spirit.  He  called  upon  God  as  witness  of 
his  innocence,  he  cursed  the  Judge  and  all  concerned  in  his 
conviction  until  they  cringed,  and  he  swore  that  the  injustice 
of  the  Judge  and  his  own  innocence  would  be  forever  proved 
to  one  and  all  by  the  murdered  woman’s  leg  appearing  on  the 
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tombstone  of  the  Colonel.  Of  course  no  attention  was  paid 
to  his  ravings  at  the  time.  A  man  condemned  to  be  hanged 
was  expected  to  vilify  those  who  had  sent  him  to  his  death, 
and  he  was  dragged  from  the  court,  cast  into  jail,  and  shortly 
after  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead. 

Still,  there  were  those  in  the  town  who  shook  their  heads 
and  declared  themselves  thankful  they  were  not  in  Colonel 
Buck’s  shoes  despite  his  wealth  and  position.  As  the  years 
passed,  the  murder,  the  trial,  the  hanged  man  and  his  prophecy 
were  all  forgotten.  Eventually  Colonel  Buck  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh  and  was  duly  interred  in  the  cemetery,  where  a 
monument  of  the  finest  granite  was  erected  over  his  grave. 
It  was  a  perfect  stone,  its  even,  pale-gray  surface  without  a 
mark  or  a  blemish.  To  the  utter  amazement  of  every  one, 
scarcely  had  it  been  placed  above  the  grave  of  the  late  Colonel 
Buck,  when  a  dark  stain  apj>eared  upon  the  base  of  the  monu¬ 
ment;  a  stain  which  unmistakably  was  in  the  form  of  a 
woman’s  leg. 

Instantly,  as  word  of  the  phenomenon  spread  through  the 
community,  the  old  folks  recalled  the  long-forgotten  tragedy 
and  the  hanged  man’s  last  words. 

Crowds  gathered  about  the  cemetery  staring  with  awed  faces 
at  the  mysterious  marking  on  the  shaft.  Gossip  was  rife.  Per¬ 
haps,  some  hinted,  there  was  more  than  injustice  and  a  doomed 
man’s  curse  back  of  such  a  supernatural  manifestation.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Colonel  himself  had  known  more  about  the  crime 
than  the  man  who  had  paid  the  penalty  for  it.  There  were 
also  practical,  hard-headed  individuals  who  had  no  faith  in 
curses,  spells  or  the  supernatural.  It  was  merely  a  coincidence, 
they  declared,  or  perhaps  the  work  of  mischievous  boys  who 
had  heard  the  old  story.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  merely  super¬ 
ficial  and  could  easily  be  eliminated.  The  members  of  the 
defunct  Colonel’s  family  were,  of  course,  greatly  perturbed. 
Whatever  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  mark  on  the  monument 
it  must  not  remain.  So  they  summoned  workmen  and  with  ’ 
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water  and  sand  and  pumice  the  artisans  labored  until  the 
smooth  gray  granite  was  as  unblemished  as  ever.  All  their  work 
had  been  wasted,  however,  for  a  few  days  later  a  passer-by 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  stared.  Darker,  more  distinct  than  before, 
the  outline  of  the  leg  and  foot  were  imprinted  on  the  Buck 
monument.  Once  more  it  was  removed  only  to  reappear.  Again 
and  again  the  same  thing  happened,  and  at  last  the  interested 
parties  gave  up,  convinced  that  whatever  might  be  the  cause 
of  the  mark,  it  was  impossible  to  remove  it  permanently.  So 
there  it  remains,  a  weird,  inexplicable  thing,  and  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  natural  and  a  mere  coincidence  or  otherwise,  an 
indelible,  ineradicable  reminder  of  tragedy  and  injustice  of  days 
long  past. 
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Chapter  XXIX 


Old  Qastine  and  ^J\dount  Desert 


t  Orland,  a  short  distance  beyond  Bucksport,  Route  175 

LjL  leads  southward  to  Castine.  Old,  quaint,  redolent  of 
X  Jk^history  and  romance,  of  battle  and  bloodshed,  of  hero¬ 
ism  and  drama,  Castine  dozes  on  the  hillside  and  the  narrow 
strip  of  level  land  beside  the  bay. 

Although  there  are  few  reminders  of  the  past  still  standing 
at  Castine,  with  but  one  building  which  dates  back  even  to 
colonial  days,  there  is  an  intangible  something,  a  “feel”  of 
age  and  romance  about  the  town.  Perhaps  spirits  do  haunt 
Castine.  Perhaps  the  Indians  were  right  when  they  named  the 
place  Passageewakeag  or  The  Place  of  the  Spirits.  If  ghosts 
do  haunt  the  old  town,  a  motley  array  they  would  make,  to  be 
sure.  French,  Dutch  and  English,  the  spirits  of  noblemen  and 
adventurers,  of  Puritans  and  Papists,  Jesuits  and  Huguenots, 
heroes  and  scallawags,  Indians  and  cavaliers,  obscure  soldiers 
and  famous  characters  of  history — all  would  be  there,  for  there 
are  few  spots  on  the  American  coast  which  have  been  the 
theater  of  greater  struggles,  greater  romance,  more  thrilling 
battles  than  Castine. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe;  Mazarin  and  Richelieu,  politicians 
and  churchmen  have  plotted  and  intrigued  over  it.  Miles 
Standish  and  Bolingbroke,  Clarendon  and  Thurlow  have  had 
a  hand  in  its  destinies,  for  in  centuries  past  Castine  was  a 
place  of  vast  political  and  territorial  importance,  a  key  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  struggle  for  European  supremacy  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  yet  today  of  no  political,  economical,  industrial  or 

national  interest  whatsoever.  It  is  a  most  delightful  litde  town 
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nevertheless,  'with  a  huge,  sv^arded  green  shaded  by  great 
trees,  with  narrow  old-worldish  streets  sloping  sharply  down  to¬ 
wards  the  water  front.  With  its  erratic  wooden  wharf,  its  fish 
sheds  and  chandlery  shops,  and  with  a  meandering  road  fol¬ 
lowing  the  shore  and  climbing  abruptly  up  the  headland  at  the 
point  of  the  peninsula.  Neat  and  trim  and  with  an  air  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  swept  and  scoured,  the  houses  give  the  impression 
of  almost  uniform  well-to-doness  and  well  being,  whether  the 
quite  pretentious  homes  of  wealthy  summer  residents  or  the 
white  wooden  cottages  of  the  natives. 

Also,  in  at  least  one  respect,  Castine  differs  from  other  coast 
towns  of  its  size.  The  monotony  of  well  kept  grounds  and 
gardens  is  delightfully  broken  by  wide  open  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures  surrounded  by  lichen-covered  stone  walls  with  rough 
rocky  ledges  jutting  from  among  the  nodding  white  daisies 
and  tangles  of  sweet  briar  while  everywhere  are  the  white 
wooden  tablets  marking  historic  sites  and  events,  and  bearing 
concise  accounts  of  each.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  so 
many  of  these  markers  here,  for  stirring  or  romantic  events 
were  legion  at  Castine,  and  the  entire  area  of  the  present  town  is 
made  up  of  historic  sites.  A  dozen  or  more  times  it  has  changed 
hands.  It  has  been  French,  British  and  Dutch  by  turns,  and 
it  has  borne  as  many  names  as  it  has  had  owners,  and  more. 
Passageewakeag,  Pentagoet,  Bagaduce,  Belfast  Bay,  it  has  been 
called,  to  be  definitely  and  finally  named  in  honor  of  the 
man  who  played  a  greater  part  in  its  history  than  any  one 
other — that  amazing  Basque  nobleman,  Vincent  Baron  de  St. 
Castin. 

Castine’s  story  began  long  years  before  the  baron  first  saw 
the  hght  of  day  in  his  ancestral  chateau  in  the  Pyrenees.  No 
doubt  the  Vikings  moored  their  ships  in  the  shelter  of  its  snug 
harbor  when  they  cruised  along  the  New  England  coast  and 
had  a  settlement  at  Pemmaquid,  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Verrazano  and  Gomez  probably  knew  the  peninsula  when 
they  discovered  the  Penobscot  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
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and  Weymouth  and  Gosnold  could  scarcely  have  missed  it. 
The  first  Europeans  to  settle  at  Castine  were  the  Puritans 
from  Plymouth  who  established  a  trading  post  there  in  1629. 
The  Puritan  traders  were  well  within  recognized  French  ter¬ 
ritory,  however,  and  before  two  years  had  passed  La  Tour  and 
his  men  took  possession,  drove  the  irate  but  impotent  Pilgrims 
off,  and  took  over  the  post,  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Then,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  British  might  return  in  force  and  retrieve  their 
property,  the  French  built  a  strong  stockade  and  transformed 
the  trading  post  into  a  fort.  It  wasn’t  much  of  a  fort,  and  pres¬ 
ently  it  was  back  in  English  hands  again. 

In  the  treaty  that  followed,  Castine,  or  Pentagoet  as  it  was 
called,  was  restored  to  France,  and  in  1670,  the  Chevalier  de 
Grande  Fontaine  with  his  staff  and  soldiers  and  his  Indian 
allies  took  formal  possession  and  the  English  garrison  sailed 
away.  Among  the  officers  who  landed  at  Castine  on  that 
August  day  in  1670,  was  a  young  ensign  named  St.  Castin, 
and  it  was  he  who  Grande  Fontaine  selected  to  take  charge 
of  the  fort.  He  had  excellent  reasons  for  doing  so,  for  Cas- 
tin’s  military  record  was  a  brilliant  one.  At  sixteen  he  had  en¬ 
listed.  in  the  Carignan  Salieres  and  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  gallantry  and  fighting  ability.  When  the  Salieres 
had  been  disbanded  in  Quebec,  the  youthful  baron,  who  was 
immensely  wealthy,  had  foresworn  his  riches  and  estates  and 
a  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  and  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Madokawando,  chief  of  the  Tarantines  on  the  Penobscot,  and 
had  adopted  the  life  of  an  Indian.  That,  to  Fontaine,  was  of 
even  greater  importance  than  his  ensign’s  military  record,  for 
French  soldiers  were  few  and  could  ill  be  spared  to  serve  as  a 
garrison  for  the  little  fort,  whereas  there  were  plenty  of  Indian 
warriors  who  could  be  depended  upon  if  under  command  of 
the  son-in-law  of  their  chief. 

Castin  soon  proved  that  Fontaine’s  faith  in  him  had  not  been 
misplaced.  He  maintained  order  and  discipline,  he  governed 
the  French  settlers  whose  cabins  dotted  the  hillsides,  and  for 
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four  years  peace  and  prosperity  brooded  over  Pentagoet,  and 
the  settlement  grew  rapidly.  Four  years  was  a  long  period  for 
any  settlement  in  Maine  to  enjoy  peace  in  those  days,  and 
into  the  bay  sailed  the  Flying  Horse  with  the  Dutch  colors  at 
her  masthead. 

Probably  Jurriaen  Aeronouts  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Dutch  invasion,  expected  to  have  an  easy  conquest  of  the 
French  fort,  but  he  didn’t  know  Castin. 

Although  he  managed  to  get  possession  of  the  fort  after  a  gal¬ 
lant  defense  in  which  the  Dutch  lost  heavily,  he  and  his  men 
soon  found  that  the  little  fortification  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
prison,  with  the  penalty  of  leaving  it  almost  certain  death. 
Everywhere  Castin’s  Indians  lurked  in  the  surrounding  forest 
and  picked  off  every  Dutchman  who  came  within  bowshot. 
Any  man  who  ventured  near  the  brook,  which  was  the  only 
source  of  fresh  water,  was  instantly  a  target  for  arrows,  and 
snipers  commanded  the  open  space  between  the  stockade  and 
the  shore.  At  last  the  Dutch  evacuated  the  fort  they  had  won 
so  dearly,  and  sailed  away.  During  their  temporary  stay  they 
had  managed  to  win  over  some  of  the  French  settlers  to  their 
side,  and  on  one  of  the  markers,  beside  the  road  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  one  may  read:  “The  water  course  of  Grande  Fon¬ 
taine’s  brook.  On  both  sides  of  the  stream  were  built,  in  1671, 
the  cabins  of  the  first  French  settlers  with  families.  For  main¬ 
taining  allegiance  given  the  Dutch  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Pentagoet,  which  was  part  of  the  garrison  they  had  helped  to 
defend,  they  were  expelled  from  the  colony  by  Baron  de  St. 
Castin,  Nov.  1676.” 

Having  seen  the  last  of  the  Dutch  and  the  treacherous  set¬ 
tlers,  Castin  set  to  work  and  erected  a  larger  and  stronger 
fort,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  a  tablet  at  the  foot  of 
Perkins  Street.  Eight  years  later,  the  British  under  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  attacked  Pentagoet,  and  finding  it  hopeless  to  resist, 
Castin  and  his  French  and  Indians  withdrew  and  left  the 
place  to  the  English.  For  nearly  a  century  Pentagoet  or  Baga- 
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duce  remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  British  who 
thoroughly  fortified  their  position  by  building  a  great  square, 
bastioned  masonry  and  earthworks  fort  which  was  christened 
Fort  St.  George.  Then  came  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  in 
1779  a  force  of  two  thousand  continental  troops  under  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Lovell,  and  with  Paul  Revere  in  command  of 
the  artillery,  sailed  for  Pentagoet  with  a  fleet  of  forty-four 
ships. 

What  followed  was  perhaps  the  most  shameful  episode  of 
the  Revolution.  There  was  no  reason  why  such  a  superior 
force  should  not  have  taken  Fort  St.  George  which  had  not 
been  completed  and  which  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  an  as¬ 
sault  but  despite  the  fact  that  the  Continentals  occupied  the 
heights  above  the  fort,  no  move  was  made.  It  was  a  case  of  the 
old  saying  that  “too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.”  Dissen¬ 
sions  and  jealousies  arose  among  the  officers,  who  bickered 
and  quarreled  instead  of  making  an  efiFort  to  capture  the  place, 
until  finally  a  fleet  of  five  British  frigates  appeared.  Then, 
realizing  that  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  they  withdrew 
without  firing  a  shot,  deserting  their  vessels — which  they  had 
the  sense  to  burn  before  leaving  them^and  retreated  in  disorder. 

Not  until  the  Revolution  was  at  an  end  and  the  British 
evacuated  the  fort,  did  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans, 
who  renamed  the  place  in  honor  of  the  man  who  had  been  the 
most  feared  and  implacable  foe  of  the  British  during  the  long 
and  bloody  struggle  between  England  and  France  for  the 
ownership  of  Maine. 

The  visitor  to  Castine  today  will  search  in  vain  for  the  old 
forts  or  other  reminders  of  those  hectic  years.  No  visible  traces 
remain  and  only  the  white  signs  with  their  neatly  lettered 
legends  mark  the  sites. 

Considering  the  turbulent  history  of  Castine  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  long  in  charge  of  a  man  who  was  known  to  possess 
immense  wealth  which  he  rarely  used,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  be  many  a  tale  of  buried  treasure  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  town.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  true.  For  all  any  one 
knows  to  the  contrary  there  may  be  fortunes  lying  hidden  on 
the  narrow  peninsula.  That  at  least  one  hoard  was  concealed 
there  is  proven  by  the  finding  of  it.  In  1840,  Stephen  Grindle 
while  hauling  timber  from  the  hillside  to  the  shore,  found  a 
gold  coin  in  the  roadway.  Excitedly  he  searched  about  in  the 
frozen  earth  until  he  had  uncovered  six  or  seven  silver  pieces- 
of-eight,  but  the  short  winter’s  day  came  to  a  close  before  he 
could  delve  farther,  and  the  next  day  the  ground  was  covered 
deep  with  snow.  Grindle  wisely  said  nothing  but  bided  his  time, 
and  when  spring  had  come  and  the  ground  had  thawed  out, 
he  returned  to  the  spot  and  dug  up  seven  hundred  old  gold 
coins.  Nobody  will  ever  know  just  what  they  were,  for  the 
farmer  passed  them  off  at  the  village  stores,  wholly  ignorant 
of  their  historical  or  face  values,  and  before  historians  heard  of 
farmer  Grindle’s  treasure  trove,  most  of  the  rare  old  coins  had 
been  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  only  the  few  he  still  retained 
were  preserved. 

Everywhere  in  the  district  about  Castine  there  is  delightful 
scenery  with  wooded  hills,  forests  of  pine,  brushy  upland  pas¬ 
tures,  rugged  granite  ledges,  grassy,  flower-starred  fields  and 
silvery  ponds  and  streams. 

Particularly  attractive  are  the  lofty  Blue  Hills,  while  Blue 
Hills  Falls,  Penobscot  and  Sedgwick  all  are  worth  a  visit.  At 
the  latter  town  a  ferry  may  be  taken  to  Deer  Island,  famed  for 
the  skill  of  its  sailors,  many  of  whom  have  served  as  crews  on 
our  defenders  of  the  Americas  Cup. 

A  short  time  ago  the  newspapers  printed  a  thrilling  story 
of  the  “Astor  Treasure”  having  been  found  in  a  cavern  in 
this  section  of  the  Maine  coast.  So  realistic  was  the  tale  that 
countless  persons  believed  it  true,  but  in  reality  it  was  merely 
fiction.  In  the  Portland  Express  of  July,  1934,  appeared  the 
following:  “Now  comes  the  most  amazing  fact  of  all  this 
strange  tale,  for  according  to  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  of 
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Brookline,  Massachusetts,  this  painstakingly  constructed  story 
is  not  true  at  all  and  was  never  meant  to  be  so  taken.  It  is 
simply  a  clever  fantasy,  concocted  for  their  own  pleasure  by 
Miss  Marion  Olmstead  and  a  brilliant  young  Chicago  law¬ 
yer.  They  did  their  work  too  well,  and  the  story  that  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  illustrate  an  imaginary  case  of  the  law  of  treasure  trove 
has  been  read  and  believed  by  thousands — to  the  endless  an¬ 
noyance  of  its  authors.  Yet  the  most  vigorous  denials  cannot 
quench  the  vitality  of  so  strange  and  yet  so  plausible  a  tale, 
and  it  is  probable  that  untold  generations  will  still  continue 
to  read  and  believe  this  story.” 

At  Ellsworth,  Route  3  leads  southward  to  where  Mount 
Desert  towers  for  1611  feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest  land 
on  the  entire  Atlantic  coast.  Synonymous  with  Bar  Harbor, 
the  island’s  principal  town.  Mount  Desert  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  and  famous  summer  resorts,  yet  it  has  many  other  and 
more  important  claims  to  fame.  Here  was  established  our 
first  National  Park,  Arcadia  Park.  Cadillac  Drive,  probably 
the  finest  mountain  highway  in  the  world,  winds  up  the 
island’s  rugged  heights,  while  in  the  past  Mount  Desert 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  New  England. 

Visited  and  named  by  Champlain  in  1604,  the  island  had 
the  first  church  and  mission  in  New  England  in  1612.  Ro¬ 
mantic  was  the  founding  of  this  mission  and  tragic  its  end¬ 
ing.  Originally  intended  as  an  Indian  mission  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Jesuit  fathers.  Masse  and  Biard  at  Port  Royal 
in  what  is  now  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  it  was  financed  by 
Queen  Marie  de  Medici  of  France  the  Marquise  de  Guerche- 
ville  and  the  ladies  of  the  French  Court.  But  the  ship  Jonas, 
carrying  the  priests  and  the  colonists  to  America,  became  lost 
in  a  dense  fog,  and  when  this  finally  lifted  those  upon  the 
ship  found  themselves  close  to  the  island  of  Mount  Desert. 
To  the  pious  and  somewhat  superstitious  priests,  the  fog 
appeared  as  an  instrument  of  God  which  He  had  used  to 
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lead  them  to  the  island.  In  their  minds  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  Almighty  wished  the  mission  established  on  Mount 
Desert,  and  accordingly  they  altered  all  their  plans.  In  Some’s 
Sound  the  Jonas  dropped  anchor,  the  supplies  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  landed,  and  on  the  western  shore  the  chapel  and 
mission  of  St.  Sauveur  were  built. 

Far  better  for  them  had  the  Jesuit  fathers  followed  their 
original  plans  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Canada,  for  only 
a  few  months  after  they  had  arrived  at  Mount  Desert,  the 
little  church  and  the  cabins  of  the  mission  were  smoldering 
ruins,  and  the  stark  bodies  of  murdered  priests  were  lying  in 
unmarked  graves  at  the  foot  of  Flying  Mountain.  Nor  was  it 
at  the  hands  of  savages  that  they  had  been  shot  down  and 
that  the  mission  had  been  burned.  Captain  Samuel  Argali  had 
come  sailing  up  from  Jamestown  in  Virginia  with  orders 
to  “encounter,  expulse,  repel  and  resist  by  all  ways  and  means 
whatsoever,”  any  and  all  Frenchmen  he  might  find  within 
the  territory  claimed  by  England.  Sighting  the  little  mission 
of  St.  Sauveur,  he  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  Being  men  of  peace,  wdth  no  weapons,  the  priests  of¬ 
fered  no  resistance,  but  that  did  not  save  them. 

Argali’s  cannon  roared,  the  round  shot  came  crashing 
through  the  church  and  cabins,  muskets  flashed,  and  the 
helpless  French  were  shot  down  mercilessly. 

Then,  making  prisoners  of  the  few  Indians  and  the  French 
servants,  and  setting  the  others  who  survived  adrift  in  open 
boats.  Argali  sailed  away  and  later  sold  his  captives  as  slaves 
in  Virginia. 

For  nearly  eighty  years  the  island  deserved  its  name,  for  it 
remained  deserted  by  French  and  English  alike.  Although  in 
1620,  the  British  Crown  granted  the  island  to  Sir  Robert 
Mansell,  he  made  no  attempt  to  settle  on  his  property  and  sixty- 
nine  years  later,  the  Sieur  Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  from  King  Louis  XIV  of  France  giving  the 
Sieur  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Mount  Desert. 
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Cadillac’s  tenure  was  of  brief  duration,  however,  for  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  the  entire  island  was  surrendered  to  England. 

Then,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  most  of  the 
land  was  restored  to  the  Cadillac  heirs  whose  family  name 
was  bestowed  upon  the  island’s  loftiest  peak  and  on  the  won¬ 
derful  motor  highway  which  climbs  its  heights. 

It  was  not  until  the  wealthy  and  the  leaders  of  society  dis¬ 
covered  Bar  Harbor  and  the  attractions  of  Mount  Desert  as  a 
spot  wherein  to  pass  the  summers  that  the  island  became  well 
known  to  the  public  at  large. 

Yet  for  many  years  before  then  it  had  been  the  favorite  haunt 
of  many  famous  men,  especially  artists,  among  whom  were 
Gifford,  Church,  Parsons,  Hart,  Fisher  and  Bierstadt,  while 
John  James  Audubon  and  Louis  Agassiz  both  lived  on  Mount 
Desert  at  one  time.  In  those  days  Mount  Desert  was  a  wild, 
little  known  spot,  away  from  its  shores  and  villages.  On  one 
occasion.  Church  became  lost  and  was  obliged  to  spend  a  day 
and  a  night  wandering  through  the  mountains  while  his 
friends,  fearing  that  he  had  met  with  some  serious  accident 
and  might  even  have  been  killed,  searched  frantically  to  find 
him.  Even  today  there  are  many  sections  of  Mount  Desert 
which  are  almost  as  wild  and  little  visited  as  in  the  days  of 
Champlain  or  St.  Sauveur,  and  where  a  man  might  easily 
be  lost  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  But  one  could  not 
wander  far  in  any  direction  without  coming  upon  a  motor 
road,  a  village  or  a  house,  for  the  island  is  far  from  being 
L’Isle  des  Monts  Deserts,  as  Champlain  called  it. 

Although  Mount  Desert  is  so  closely  associated  with  the 
Sieur  de  Cadillac  yet  the  home  of  the  founder  of  Detroit 
was  not  upon  the  island  but  at  Lamoine  Beach  on  the  main¬ 
land  opposite.  It  was  at  this  tiny  out-of-the-world  fishing  vil¬ 
lage  that  Talleyrand,  the  great  French  statesman,  was  born. 
It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a  more  romantic  tale  than 
that  of  Talleyrand,  a  story,  first  told  by  Louis  Dupre  Des  Isles, 
a  descendant  of  the  brother  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  whose  son 
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William,  when  over  ninety  years  of  age,  related  it  to  Senator 
Douglas  of  Lamoine.  It  was  in  1730  that  about  thirty  families 
of  French  fisherfolk  established  a  settlement  at  Lamoine 
Beach,  humble,  rough  men  and  women,  ignorant  and  unlet¬ 
tered,  hardened  and  weather  beaten  by  their  calling  and,  for 
the  most  part,  coarse  and  red  faced.  As  so  often  happens,  there 
was  one  exception,  the  granddaughter  of  an  aged  couple  who 
was  as  delicately  beautiful  as  any  fine  lady  of  the  French 
aristocracy  and  when,  on  one  occasion,  a  French  frigate  visited 
the  spot,  the  captain  fell  instantly  in  love  with  her.  Per¬ 
chance  he  was  merely  enamored  of  her  physical  charms,  per¬ 
haps,  despite  the  wide  gulf  in  their  social  status  he  was  truly 
serious  in  his  attentions.  At  any  rate  when  it  was  time  for  his 
ship  to  sail,  the  commander  promised  to  return  and  make 
her  his  bride.  Sailors’  memories  and  loves  are  notoriously  un¬ 
certain,  however,  and  at  last,  realizing  that  her  sailor  sweet¬ 
heart  would  never  return,  she  pined  away  and  died,  leaving 
the  son  of  the  fickle  captain  to  be  reared  by  her  grandparents. 

Years  passed,  the  boy  was  a  husky  youngster  twelve  years 
of  age  when  into  the  quiet  bay  sailed  another  French  war¬ 
ship.  Once  more  a  captain,  brave  in  gorgeous  uniform  and 
gold  lace,  stepped  ashore.  The  father  of  the  boy  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  his  promise,  the  new  arrival  told  them.  Ere  he  could 
return  he  had  been  stricken  with  a  fatal  malady,  and  before 
he  had  died  he  had  made  his  friend  promise  to  bring  the  for¬ 
saken  girl  and  their  son  to  France  where  the  boy  was  heir  to 
a  title  and  vast  estates. 

There  was  no  objection  raised  to  the  boy  leaving,  and  with 
the  passing  of  years  and  the  death  of  his  great  grandparents 
the  incident  was  forgotten.  Then  one  day  in  1796,  Talley¬ 
rand,  the  great  French  statesman,  arrived  at  Lamoine  Beach. 
No  one  recognized  him,  but  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  every  old  landmark  and  the  site  of  the  cabin  where  he 
had  lived  as  a  child,  even  pointing  out  the  exact  spot  where 
a  pot  of  hot  pitch  had  been  overturned  and  had  burned  his 
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leg  so  badly  that  he  was  lamed  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Amazed  and  vastly  honored  when  they  discovered  that  the 
famous  nobleman  was  none  other  than  the  son  of  the  almost 
forgotten  girl,  the  people  arranged  a  great  reception  and 
from  miles  around  they  came  flocking  to  see  and  greet  the 
world-famous  Frenchman.  While  Talleyrand  never  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  origin  or  admitted  his  illegitimate  birth  in  France, 
fearing  doubtless  that  it  would  injure  his  career,  yet  he  made 
no  secret  of  it  when  in  Maine. 


V 


Chapter  XXX 


cy^  Strange  T’ale  and  Our 
^JMost  easterly  Tiown 


ON  the  grassy  banks  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the 
bridge  where  Route  lA  crosses  the  stream  near 
Machias,  there  are  irregular  mounds  and  hollows 
which,  to  a  casual  eye,  appear  merely  natural  irregularities  of 
the  land. 

In  reality  they  are  all  that  remain  of  the  most  amazing  un¬ 
dertaking  in  the  history  of  New  England,  for  they  mark  the 
site  of  a  pirates’  stronghold  and  settlement  established  on  the 
shores  of  the  Machias  River. 

That  a  pirate  should  ever  have  visited  a  spot  so  remote 
from  the  customary  haunts  of  his  profession  is  strange  enough, 
but  that  he  should  have  attempted  to  build  a  fort  and  a  set¬ 
tlement  here  is  far  more  remarkable.  Still  more  astonishing  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  his  intention  to  establish  a  communistic 
or  rather  Bolshevist  colony. 

It  was  in  the  year  1715  that  two  men  who  were  salvaging 
wrecks  in  the  West  Indies  decided  to  try  their  hands  at  piracy. 
In  those  days  it  was  but  a  short  step  from  wreckers  to  pirates, 
and  the  two  promptly  bridged  the  gap  by  taking  the  British 
ship  Whidaw,  That  they  should  have  succeeded  so  easily  in 
capturing  a  vessel  swarming  with  men  and  carrying  twenty- 
eight  guns  seems  incredible.  No  doubt  the  Whidaw  s  captain 
and  crew  were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  seeing  the 
two  wrecking  sloops  approaching,  never  dreamed  that  their 
occupants  had  turned  pirates  overnight  and  when  they  did  dis¬ 
cover  the  truth  it  was  too  late. 

287 
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At  all  events,  Bellamy  and  his  mate,  Paul  Williams,  for 
such  were  the  rascals’  names,  took  possession  of  the  Whidaw 
without  a  struggle  worth  mentioning.  A  rich  prize  she  proved, 
for  she  carried  a  cargo  which  included  gold,  ivory,  silks,  sil¬ 
ver,  gems  and  other  riches  worth  between  two  and  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Although  Bellamy  and  Williams  were  now  full-fledged 
pirates  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  of  all  men,  they  were  most 
unusual  pirates.  Instead  of  marooning  the  crew  and  pas¬ 
sengers  on  their  prize,  or  murdering  them  out  of  hand  in 
true  piratical  fashion,  Bellamy  mounted  the  quarter-deck,  and 
herding  his  prisoners  aft,  he  delivered  a  long  lecture  on  the 
ills  and  evils  of  capitalism,  laws,  religion,  and  the  established 
order  of  all  things  political  and  social,  and  the  benefits  of  the 
communistic  state  which  he  aimed  to  inaugurate.  In  short  he 
revealed  himself  as  an  ardent  communist  and  a  promoter  of 
Bolshevism,  even  if  he  never  had  heard  the  term.  Then,  hav¬ 
ing  finished  his  diatribe,  he  invited  any  or  all  of  his  prisoners 
to  join  him.  The  idea  naturally  appealed  to  a  number  of  the 
men  who  joined  the  pirates.  Cursing  the  others  roundly  for 
their  stupidity,  Bellamy  considerately  placed  them  aboard 
his  dismantled  sloop  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  sailed  away 
to  seek  more  ships  and  more  converts. 

He  succeeded  in  taking  a  number  of  each,  but  off  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  capes  he  was  caught  in  a  terrific  gale  and  when  at  last 
the  storm  had  passed  the  Whidaw  was  badly  in  need  of  re¬ 
pairs.  Realizing  that  it  would  be  putting  his  head  into  the 
lion’s  mouth,  so  to  say,  if  he  overhauled  his  ship  in  any 
West  Indian  port  or  any  harbor  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
Bellamy  headed  northward  for  the  uninhabited  shores  of 
eastern  Maine.  At  Machias  or  as  he  called  it,  Machisas,  he 
found  just  the  spot  he  desired.  There  were  no  settlements  or 
houses  visible,  the  place  was  sheltered  and  secure,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  water  in  the  river  to  permit  the  ship  to  sail 
upstream  for  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Anchoring  between  the 
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wooded  banks,  Bellamy  landed  his  cargo  and  stores  and 
stripped  and  careened  his  ship.  Probably,  when  he  first  set  a 
course  for  Maine,  the  communistic  pirate  thought  only  of 
finding  a  secluded  spot  wherein  to  overhaul  his  sea-battered, 
storm-racked  ship,  but  once  he  had  reached  the  Machias  he  de¬ 
cided  that  here  was  an  ideal  location  for  putting  his  Bol¬ 
shevistic  ideas  into  practice. 

He  had  plenty  of  man  power,  for  in  addition  to  his  orig¬ 
inal  crew,  augmented  by  the  scores  of  recruits  he  had  won 
from  captured  ships,  he  had  nearly  one  hundred  prisoners, 
negroes,  Indians  and  Spaniards,  who  were  not  included  in  his 
shipboard  communism.  So  he  put  them  all  to  work,  felling  the 
trees,  throwing  up  earthworks,  digging  trenches,  hewing  logs 
into  timbers  and  building  a  magazine  and  storehouse,  a  stout 
little  fort  and  a  number  of  huts,  all  surrounded  by  a  log  stock¬ 
ade  and  a  deep  trench.  Within  the  fort  were  strong  platforms 
designed  to  support  heavy  guns  from  the  ship’s  armament,  for 
Bellamy  planned  to  give  up  piracy  and  the  seas  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  pirates’  Utopia  he  would  establish 
ashore,  thus  emulating  Mission  and  his  fellow  pirates  who  had 
set  up  a  communistic  pirate  settlement  in  Madagascar  with  the 
greatest  success. 

Bellamy  realized  that  there  was  one  very  important  feature 
of  his  colony  missing.  There  were  no  women.  Mission  had 
found  no  difficulties  in  acquiring  the  feminine  element  so  es¬ 
sential  to  a  colony,  for  there  were  plenty  of  native  Madagascan 
women  to  supply  the  demand,  but  Bellamy  could  not  even  find 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  his  embryo  settlement  on  the  Machias. 
So  without  mounting  a  gun  or  attempting  to  occupy  the 
buildings  he  had  erected,  he  sailed  away  to  scour  the  high  seas 
in  search  of  ships  with  female  passengers.  Such  prizes  as  he  took 
in  the  northern  waters  were  all  womanless,  and  Bellamy  came 
very  near  losing  his  ship  and  his  life  by  attacking  a  French 
troopship,  bound  for  Quebec  and  carrying  thirty-six  guns, 
which  he  mistook  for  a  merchant  ship.  Somehow  he  man- 
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aged  to  escape  after  losing  nearly  half  his  men  and  with  the 
W  hid  aw  badly  shot  torn,  and  he  headed  for  the  ship  lanes 
off  Nantucket  where  he  made  his  second  grave  mistake 
which  brought  his  career  to  a  fitting  end.  (Chapter  XII.) 

Although  Bellamy  found  the  Machias  River  deserted  when 
he  arrived  in  1716,  yet  he  was  not  the  first  Englishman  who 
had  been  there.  Eighty-five  years  before  he  visited  Maine  the 
Pilgrims,  after  being  driven  from  their  trading  post  at  Cas- 
tine,  had  established  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Machias.  As 
Governor  Bradford  observed,  “Being  now  deprived  of  Pe¬ 
nobscot,  the  Pilgrims  set  up  farther  eastward  to  cute  of  the 
trade  from  thence  also.” 

The  Pilgrim  traders  soon  discovered,  however,  that  “cut- 
ing”  was  a  game  at  which  two  could  play,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  French  took  a  hand  and  “cute”  into  the  Puritans’ 
game  by  raiding  the  post,  killing  a  couple  of  the  Pilgrim 
traders  and  seizing  all  their  accumulated  furs  and  their  trade 
goods.  In  the  Lexicon  of  the  Puritans,  there  was  no  such 
word  as  “fail,”  so  back  they  went  to  Machias  and  again  de¬ 
fied  the  French,  only  to  be  again  raided  and  driven  off  losing 
all  they  had. 

Naturally  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  seem  always  to  have 
been  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  nobody  had  any  rights  but 
themselves,  felt  rather  peeved  at  the  way  in  which  they  had 
been  treated  or  maltreated  by  the  French  who  claimed  all  ter¬ 
ritory  east  of  the  Penobscot.  So  they  organized  a  miniature 
army,  placed  Miles  Standish  in  command,  and  packed  them 
off  to  teach  the  Frenchmen  a  lesson.  The  punitive  expedition 
failed  dismally,  and  for  once  John  Alden’s  rival  for  Priscilla 
showed  up  in  anything  but  a  heroic  light.  So  Machias  was 
left  to  whoever  wanted  it,  until  with  the  final  cessation  of 
the  struggle  over  the  ownership  of  Maine,  it  passed  definitely 
into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

Today  Machias  is  merely  another  quaint  coast  town,  a  vil¬ 
lage  with  crooked  hilly  streets,  fascinating  lanes,  and  shady 
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byways.  No  trace  of  the  Pilgrims’  occupancy  remains,  but  the 
town  is  still  known  locally  as  “The  Old  Trading  Post.” 

Neither  are  there  many  evidences  of  the  ship  yards  and  the 
ships  that  once  made  Machias  prosperous  and  far-famed  upon 
the  seas,  and  seldom  is  a  vessel  larger  than  a  tugboat  or  a 
lumber  barge  moored  to  the  docks  of  the  riverside. 

Not  only  is  Machias  the  oldest  English  settlement  east  of 
the  Penobscot,  but  it  also  has  the  distinction  of  having  had 
the  first  liberty  pole  in  America,  while  the  first  naval  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  fought  in  Machias  Bay. 
This  was  in  June,  1775,  when  the  British  warship  Margaretta 
arrived  at  Machias  convoying  two  sloops  in  which  it  was 
planned  to  load  lumber  for  the  erection  of  British  barracks 
at  Boston. 

The  Yankees  of  the  little  Maine  port  had  no  intentions  of 
supplying  the  timber  for  the  convenience  of  their  enemies. 
Indignation  ran  high  and  hastily  arming  the  sloop  Unity  the 
patriots  under  Jeremiah  O’Brien  boldly  attacked  the  Marga¬ 
retta  and  not  only  won  the  battle  but  captured  the  British 
vessels.  Even  more  heroic  than  the  brief  naval  battle  itself 
was  the  deed  performed  by  Hannah  Weston  of  Jonesboro,  a 
girl  of  seventeen,  who  hurried  from  house  to  house,  gather¬ 
ing  contributions  of  powder  and  lead. 

Accompanied  by  her  youthful  sister-in-law,  Rebecca  Weston, 
she  carried  forty  pounds  of  ammunition  through  the  wilder- 
ness_  to  Machias  in  order  to  help  Captain  O’Brien  and  his 
men  win  the  battle  which  followed  when  the  British,  under 
Sir  George  Collier,  attempted  to  recapture  the  Margaretta  and 
teach  the  Yankees  a  lesson. 

Even  if  the  people  of  Machias  may  quite  appropriately  call 
their  town  “The  Lexington  of  the  Seas,”  a  name  bestowed 
upon  it  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  while  the  Porter  Memorial 
Library  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  Revolutionary 
relics,  yet  the  only  building  which  dates  back  to  the  days  when 
the  infant  republic  was  battling  with  England  for  freedom,  is 
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the  Burnham  Tavern  built  in  1770.  It  was  in  this  old  way- 
side  inn  that  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  Margaretta  were 
confined,  her  captain  having  been  killed  in  the  engagement. 

The  Machias  people  are  by  no  means  content  to  bask  in 
the  memories  of  stirring  days  long  past,  or  to  vegetate  and 
hopelessly  and  helplessly  recall  the  eras  of  ship  building  and 
shipping.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  wide  awake,  they  strive 
nobly  and  successfully  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
attractive  parks  and  numerous  fine  modern  buildings  have 
been  the  result. 

In  their  search  for  some  means  of  regaining  their  lost  pros¬ 
perity,  they  hit  upon  the  most  abundant  and  previously  the 
least  regarded  of  Maine’s  natural  products — blueberries.  Al¬ 
though  the  Machias  blueberry  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
yet  it  already  amounts  to  over  one  million  dollars  a  year,  and 
the  little  town  established  by  the  Puritans  as  a  trading  post 
is  now  the  blueberry  center  of  the  world. 

Beyond  Machias  the  road  leads  onward  but  swings  inland 
over  the  hills  where  for  many  miles  there  is  no  trace  of  town, 
village  or  farm.  The  country  here  has  a  wild  beauty  all  its 
own.  Deep  forests  alternate  with  rolling  hills  covered  with 
blueberry  and  other  bushes  which,  in  autumn,  assume  the 
mauve,  magenta  and  dull-golden  hues  of  the  Scotch  moors, 
while  in  the  distance  Hadley,  Gardiner  and  Rocky  Lakes  reflect 
the  cloud-flecked  sky,  the  vivid  scarlets  and  crimsons  of  oaks  and 
maples,  and  the  deep  green  of  balsam-fir  and  spruce.  At  the 
little  hamlet  of  Whiting  the  highway  comes  again  to  the 
shore  which  is  followed  to  Perry  where  one  is  exactly  half¬ 
way  between  the  North  Pole  and  the  Equator,  as  announced 
by  a  roadside  monument  marking  the  spot  where  the  road 
crosses  the  line  of  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Near  here  one  may  turn  off  to  E^stport  and  to  Pleasant 
Point,  the  reservation  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians,  which 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  Of  all  the  Maine  Indians  only  the  so- 
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called  Penobscots  and  the  Passamaquoddys  survive.  Although 
both  tribes  are  of  Algonquin  stock  and  speak  similar  dialects, 
yet  they  are  quite  distinct  in  a  great  many  respects,  and  while 
the  great  majority  of  the  Penobscots,  dwelling  on  Panawamske 
or  Indian  Island  near  Oldtown,  are  pure-blooded,  the  Passama¬ 
quoddys  are  considerably  mixed  with  white  and  some  colored 
blood. 

In  numbers  the  two  tribes  are  very  nearly  equal,  with  a  total 
of  about  nine  hundred  individuals.  In  their  own  language 
the  Passamaquoddys  called  themselves  the  Pestumokadyik  or 
People  who  spear  pollock.  An  appropriate  name  as  they  for¬ 
merly  depended  largely  upon  fishing  and  were  and  still  are 
amazingly  skillful  pollock  spearers.  Probably  no  Indian  tribe 
could  excel  or  even  equal  them  when  it  came  to  handling 
birch  bark  canoes  in  the  open  sea. 

To  see  two  of  these  Indians  hunting  porpoises  in  the  choppy 
tide-rips  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and  to  accompany  them  and  take  a  part — even  if  a  passive  part — 
in  a  porpoise  hunt  will  give  one  a  thrill  that  very  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  a  nervous  shock. 

Crouching  in  the  stern  of  the  frail  craft,  one  man  wields 
his  paddle  while  the  other  Indian  stands  in  the  bows  with  a 
loaded  musket,  and  by  some  incredible  acrobatic  feat  maintains 
his  balance  as  the  canoe  rolls  and  lurches,  bobs  and  cavorts 
in  the  rough,  sloppy  sea.  The  climax  comes  when  the  hunter 
shoots  a  porpoise  on  the  jump,  and  dropping  his  paddle, 
the  Indian  in  the  stern  leaps  to  his  feet  and  together  the  two 
men  reach  over  the  side  of  the  canoe  and  drag  the  heavy  crea¬ 
ture  over  the  rail.  No  one  who  never  has  witnessed  the  feat 
would  believe  it  possible  to  lift  a  two  hundred  pound  porpoise 
into  a  canoe  without  capsizing  it,  even  in  the  smoothest  water, 
yet  I  have  seen  it  done  many  a  time  when  any  ordinary  human 
being  would  feel  that  merely  to  paddle  a  canoe  through  the 
angry  waves  would  be  far  too  hazardous  to  attempt  and  time 
and  time  again  I  have  seen  the  Passamaquoddys  far  out  to  sea 
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scudding  home  from  their  fishing  grounds  with  an  old  blanket 
or  a  scrap  of  torn  canvas  for  a  sail  when  the  white  men’s 
schooners  were  making  heavy  weather  of  it  under  double- 
reefed  sails. 

Even  long  ocean  voyages  are  sometimes,  or  rather  I  should 
say  were  sometimes,  taken  by  these  Indians  in  their  birch  bark 
craft.  A  number  of  years  ago  one  member  of  the  tribe  trav¬ 
eled  from  Eastport  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  his  canoe  merely 
to  visit  old  friends  among  whom  was  my  father.  There  is  an 
amusing  story  of  how  the  captain  of  a  steamer  bound  to 
Halifax  from  Boston,  sighted  a  canoe  far  out  at  sea  with  its 
Indian  occupant  wildly  signaling  the  ship.  Thinking  the  fel¬ 
low  helpless  and  adrift,  the  steamer’s  skipper  stopped  his  ship 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  canoe.  Paddling  alongside,  the 
Passamaquoddy  scrambled  to  the  vessel’s  deck  and  calmly 
asked  for  a  light  to  his  pipe!  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
just  what  the  captain  of  the  steamer  said  when  he  discovered 
that  he  had  shifted  his  course  and  stopped  his  ship  merely  to 
accommodate  an  Indian  with  a  match.  The  chances  are  that 
he  was  far  too  dumfounded  at  the  fellow’s  request  to  find 
words  or  oaths  to  express  his  feelings. 

It  is  even  more  probable  that  no  matter  what  was  said,  the 
Indian  couldn’t  understand  why  the  white  men  should  be  so 
disturbed  over  the  simple  matter  of  stopping  a  boat,  which  to 
him  was  of  no  more  importance  than  stopping  a  canoe. 

Today,  of  course,  the  Indians  have  become  more  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  white  men  and  our  mechanized  age.  In 
fact  birch  bark  canoes  have  been  largely  replaced  by  motor 
boats  and  outboard  motors,  while  motor  trucks  and  automo¬ 
biles  are  owned  by  many  of  the  Passamaquoddys.  But  I  can 
remember  when  even  a  horse’s  harness  was  a  curiosity  to  them. 

On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  I  accompanied  my 
father  on  a  collecting  trip  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  driving  to 
the  shore  in  a  horse-drawn  carriage  which  we  left  near  the 
Indian  village.  When  we  returned  several  hours  later  we 
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found  the  horse  and  carriage  still  standing  where  they  bad 
been  left.  But  such  a  sight!  Curious  to  learn  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  harness,  the  Passamaquoddys  had  taken  it 
completely  apart,  and  then  had  attempted  to  reharness  the  horse. 
Not  a  buckle  or  strap  was  in  its  proper  place.  The  surcingle 
was  about  the  animal’s  neck,  the  reins  had  been  used  for 
traces,  the  bridle  had  been  put  on  upside  down  with  the 
blinders  under  the  horse’s  throat,  and  the  breast-band  and 
breeching  had  changed  places.  But  the  Indians  were  immensely 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  had  mastered  the  mysteries  of 
the  horse’s  “clothes”  and  had  “tied”  him  to  the  wagon  just  as 
the  white  men  did! 

In  some  ways,  however,  the  Indians  were  far  from  being  un¬ 
sophisticated.  At  one  time,  seals  were  so  numerous  that  they 
played  havoc  with  the  Maine  fisheries,  and  the  state  offered  a 
bounty  of  one  dollar  on  every  seal’s  nose  brought  in.  Soon  the 
Passamaquoddys  were  reaping  a  most  remunerative  harvest  and 
were  collecting  the  bounty  on  hundreds  of  seals’  noses.  Not 
until  they  had  been  paid  thousands  of  dollars  was  it  discovered 
that  the  redmen  had  been  manufacturing  artificial  noses  which 
were  such  perfect  imitations  that  the  white  officials  never  had 
suspected  the  fraud. 

If  you  visit  the  Indians’  villages,  near  Eastport,  do  not  expect 
to  find  buckskin-  or  blanket-clad  redmen  adorned  with  paint, 
beads  and  feathers,  and  dwelling  in  conical  tepees.  In  the 
first  place,  neither  the  Passamaquoddys  nor  any  other  Maine 
Indians  ever  used  conical  tepees,  but  built  good  substantial  log, 
slab  and  bark  houses  of  rectangular  form  with  gabled  or  arched 
roofs,  although  for  temporary  summer  use  they  sometimes  used 
conical  wigwams  of  birch  bark.  And  it  has  been  so  long  since 
the  Maine  Indians  wore  their  tribal  costumes  that  few  of  them 
have  any  idea  what  the  garments  of  their  ancestors  were. 
Finally,  the  Maine  Indians  are  far  from  being  red  or  even 
brown  when  of  pure  blood.  Their  skins  are  pale  tan  or  yellow¬ 
ish,  often  no  darker  than  a  brunette  European,  and  if  one  sees 
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a  really  dark  brown  member  of  the  tribe  the  chances  are  that 
he  or  she  had  a  good  dash  of  African  blood.  But  the  Passama- 
quoddys  still  retain  their  native  language,  and  they  still  make 
baskets,  bead  work,  toy  canoes,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other 
Indian  curios  and  objects  which  they  sell  to  tourists  and  to 
the  shops  of  the  nearby  towns. 

Also,  on  occasions,  these  Indians  hold  a  pageant  or  “show,” 
at  which  time  they  revive  their  old  dances,  their  ceremonies 
and  don  Indian  costumes.  Alas  for  tradition  and  tribal  cus¬ 
toms!  Largely  the  pageants  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  pale¬ 
faces,  and  white  people  as  a  rule  feel  that  an  Indian  is  not  an 
Indian  unless  he  wears  a  fringed  buckskin  costume  and  a 
war-bonnet.  So  the  Passamaquoddys  do  their  best  to  give  their 
public  what  it  wants  and  at  their  “shows”  many  don  the 
garments  and  feather  headdresses  of  the  plains  tribes  of  the 
far  west. 

Eastport,  the  first  town  in  the  United  States  to  greet  the 
rising  sun  each  morning,  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  long  wooden  bridge,  for  the  town  is  on  an  island,  which  is 
the  most  easterly  bit  of  our  Union. 

Unquestionably  the  most  interesting  thing  here  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  tide  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  A  person  unfamiliar  with 
the  facts  and  who  happened  to  arrive  at  Eastport  at  ebb 
tide  would  be  greatly  puzzled  at  the  wharves  rising  as  high 
as  a  one-story  house  above  the  rocks  and  mud  exposed  at  low 
water;  wharves  whose  spiles  are  higher  than  the  masts  of  the 
fishing  boats  moored  to  them,  for  it  seems  incredible  that 
any  tide  could  lift  the  craft  to  the  level  of  the  docks.  To  see 
the  water  come  rushing,  foaming,  hissing  in  is  a  spectacle 
worth  traveling  many  miles  to  see,  and  even  if  one  journeyed 
the  entire  distance  from  Kittery  to  Eastport  without  a  stop, 
the  trip  would  be  well  repaid  by  this  phenomenon. 

At  low  water,  hundreds  of  acres  of  mud  flats,  seaweed- 
covered  ledges  and  sand  bars  are  left  bare  by  the  outgoing 
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tide,  and  scores  of  pigs,  dogs,  chickens  and  many  human 
beings  may  be  seen  wandering  over  the  exposed  bottom  of  the 
bay,  garnering  the  crabs,  lobsters,  molluscs  and  stranded  fish 
where,  within  a  few  hours,  there  will  be  enough  water  to 
float  the  largest  ships.  To  be  caught  there  by  the  incoming 
“bore”  would  mean  almost  certain  death,  but  through  genera¬ 
tions  of  experience  and  habit  both  men  and  beasts  have 
acquired  an  instinct  which  warns  them  when  the  time  arrives 
to  hurry  to  dry  land.  Although  at  Eastport  the  tide  rises  only 
a  trifle  over  fifteen  feet,  at  Campobello  it  has  a  rise  of  nearly 
thirty  feet,  and  in  places  it  rises  forty  feet  or  more. 

There  is  a  stupendous  potential  power  in  these  great  tides 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  it  has  long  been  the  dream  of 
engineers  to  harness  them.  Now  at  last  it  seems  as  if  the  dream 
may  come  true,  for  the  Federal  Government  has  appropriated 
thirty-six  million  dollars  for  the  “Quoddy  Tidal  Power 
Project,”  and  already  several  millions  have  been  expended  in 
preliminary  work,  constructing  dams  and  surveys.* 

Quite  aside  from  its  famous  tides,  Eastport  is  an  interesting 
old  town,  and  in  some  respects  it  seems  more  like  fragments 
of  Nantucket,  Cape  Cod  and  Noank,  with  a  seasoning  of 
Monhegan,  Novia  Scotia  and  Marblehead,  than  like  a  typical 
Maine  coast  town. 

Most  conspicuous  of  all  things  in  the  village  are  the  can¬ 
neries  and  oil  factories,  for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  cod  liver  oil  is  produced  and  shipped  at  Eastport, 
while  for  many  years  the  town  led  the  entire  world  in  the 
production  of  canned  lobsters.  Neither  should  we  overlook 

*  The  project  may  never  be  carried  out,  and  the  millions  of 
dollars  expended  may  prove  money  thrown  away,  for  there  are 
many  opponents  to  the  scheme  and  appropriations  may  be  cut  off. 
For  that  matter  it  is  difficult  to  understand  just  why  a  great  power 
plant  should  be  needed  or  wanted  in  this  remote  locality,  espe¬ 
cially  as  Maine  has  abundant  water  power  in  its  streams  which 
are  still  undeveloped. 


the  herring  industry,  for  Eastport  is  as  much  a  herring  town 
as  is  Yarmouth  in  England,  and  millions  of  the  gleaming 
silvery  bony  fish  are  annually  netted  by  the  Eastport  fishermen. 
Unlike  the  English  and  Scotch  ports  which  ship  tons  of  kippers 
and  bloaters  to  every  portion  of  the  world,  comparatively  few 
herring  are  shipped  from  Eastport.  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of 
an  Eastport  bloater  or  an  Eastport  kippered  herring?  No,  indeed. 
Into  the  big  barn-like  canneries  go  the  millions  of  herrings,  to 
emerge  a  little  later  all  neatly  sealed  in  rectangular  tins,  and 
transformed  by  some  amazing  feat  of  legerdemain  into  French 
sardines! 

That,  certainly,  beats  the  Indians  and  their  seals’  noses. 


\ 


